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CURRENT FACT AND OPINION 





Two strangely contrasting views have been taken with re- 
gard to the deplorable Homestead riots. There has been a 
very general sympathy for the locked-out employees, which 
has gone so far as to applaud the bloodshed when the Pin- 
kerton men attempted to land and take possession of the 
great works in the name of the owner. On the other side 
those have been ranged who have looked upon the event dis- 
passionately and from the standpoint of patriotism and good 
morals. A dispute had arisen between capital and labor. 
Neither one was under contract to the other after the first 
day of July. The workmen received their discharge in due 
form, and capital was ready to find others to accept the terms 
it offered. There can be no question of the right which Mr. 
Carnegie had under the law to re-enter his premises. His 
representatives, however, were fired upon with musketry, and 
for a while the wildest anarchy prevailed, the laws of the land 
were set aside, and men were murdered with a flag of truce 
waving over their heads. The entire property of the com- 
pany was for days at the mercy of the locked-out men. They 
guarded every means of access and menaced with death 
any who dared to approach. These men were organized, 
armed, and acting under orders and laws, not of the United 
States, but of the empire of chaos. The act was a defiance 
of the Constitution of the United States and was nothing less 
than treason. Meanwhile a weak-kneed executive of the 
State permitted this state of siege to continue until popular 
opinion compelled him to place the locality under martial 
protection. 
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Added to the irritating fact that a band of armed citizens 
had been hired to guard the Homestead Works, there existed 
among the laborers there a general knowledge of the profits 
of the industry they were working at. A high rate of wages 
was paid to the men, and enormous profits were gained by 
those who furnished the capital. The industry was further- 
more protected so securely as to shut out all possible com- 
petition from foreign sources. In an inquiry held before 
Congress an attempt was made to learn the exact cost of 
production of steel billets, but this Mr. Carnegie’s represen- 
tatives refused toallow. It is known, however, that for other 
iron products the total cost of production three years ago 
was much greater than itisnow. At that time, for example, 
the cost per ton of “acid open hearth,” including material, 
labor, maintenance, office expenses, etc., was forty-one dol- 
lars. There was a profit of fourteen dollars a ton to the 
manufacturer on the acid and sixteen dollars a ton on the 
basic O.H. Whether this means, as one enterprising corre- 
spondent states, a loss of fifty thousand dollars a day to the 
Carnegie company as long as the strike lasts, it certainly 
means enormous profits while the vast furances are in opera- 
tion. With a knowledge of the magnitude of these profits, 
any discussion over the scaling down of operators’ wages was 
likely to be met with an appeal to force as the most effective 
protest. These things constitute the aggravations under 
which the Homestead laborers existed. That they over- 
stepped the boundaries of prudence is generally deplored. 
The Pinkerton “hessians”’ were mercenaries, to be sure, but 
the killing of them in cold blood was nothing short of murder. 





It seems a curious fact that the two most enlightened and 
progressive nations of the earth, England and the United 
States, should be witnesses of a constant struggle between 
capital and labor, and that these struggles should be the re- 
peated scenes of bloodshed and disorder. It may be due to 
the very freedom which is enjoyed in these countries, or, on 
the other hand, to the very advanced position which socialism 
has assumed. There was a great deal of talk during this 
strike of the rights of the laborer. Under the Constitution 
these are simply the right to work for a wage agreed upon 
and for a stipulated length of time. There is no law, moral 
or civil, which obliges an employer to continue to employ 
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any man or set of men beyond this time, so that there were 
no rights in the present instance which had been in the least 
trampled upon. Nevertheless there was widespread sympa- 
thy for the men who had been locked out, a sympathy not 
due to their lawless acts, but to the conditions which brought 
about the crisis. They felt that the Pinkerton guards had 
been brought as a threat against them, that it was an attempt 
to awe them into submission at the point of the musket, and 
this they met by an unfortunate resort to the very methods 
they deplored. 





Trinity College in Dublin celebrated its third century of 
existence in the first week of July. Representatives were 
present from the leading colleges of the United States as 
well as from all the great universities of the world. Dublin 
College was founded, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by 
Sir John Parrot, on a piece of land where formerly had stood 
a monastery founded by Dermot McMorrough, king of Lei- 
cester. The corner-stone was laid in 1591, while the first 
students attended it two years later, in 1593. During its 
three centuries of existence it went through various vicissi- 
tudes, at one time losing its valuable library of manuscripts, 
which was fortunately restored again. During the days 
of James II. it wasa constant object of attack, that monarch 
attempting to overthrow it on account of its Protestant affini- 
ties. Trinity College now stands in the heart of the city of 
Dublin, and, like most English universities, is a series of 
quadrangles inclosing delightful verdured squares and grav- 
elled walks. It has at present about one thousand five hun- 
dred students and grants scholarships and degrees which 
rank with those of the highest of existing universities. 





A curious symposium of letters has recently been gathered 
by a writer from leading French painters upon American 
art. Carolus Duran, Gustavé Courtois, L’Hermitte, Breton, 
Rochegrosse, Robert Fleury, and many others are quoted, 
the opinions being often swayed by personal considerations 
and often by positive lack of knowledge. Those who have 
taught young Americans speak with some degree of author- 
ity. Of such is Gustave Courtois, who confesses that young 
Americans are the most apt and assimilative of students. 
The others find some of our artists able men, but see nothing 
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very original in their work. Naturally, the French have seen 
little but the work of art students and of the limited number 
who make a practice of exhibiting annually in the French 
salons; so that the charge that Duran makes that “ American 
art is French art” is perfectly true, so far as the untravelled 
French have been able to see. American art is not a great 
and national thing as yet, but it has a goodly number of repre- 
sentatives whose individuality is very positive and who may 
hope to give an excellent name to their profession at next 
year’s great international display. 





Not the least interesting exhibit which could be had at the 
World’s Fair, and one which ought to be carried out upon a 
thorough scale, would be that of the American aborigine 
the Indian. The Indian village, the painted wigwam, the 
half-starved pony, the women with their pappooses, the war 
paint and feathers, the costumes and customs, the industries 
and surroundings, of a representative Indian tribe should be 
one of the notable features of the display. There is nothing 
that will so far interest the foreigner as this picturesque 
ethnologic acquaintance with a race which has become his- 
toric for its superior combination of heroism and indolence, 
of physical capacity and pride. No uncivilized race has the 
romantic surroundings to be found clustering about the red 
man. In his full regalia he should have a conspicuous camp 
and be made to share the honors of the day with his successor, 
the keen, shrewd, and hustling Yankee. 





The World’s Fair will be a shining light for all sorts of 
advertising and money-making schemes. The latest of these 
is the proposed importation of the Ober-Ammergau passion 
play, to be produced during the continuance of the fair, in a 
special amphitheatre built in Chicago. A Viennese man- 
ager has perfected his arrangements for the undertaking, and 
the little Bavarian hamlet is to be brought over almost bodily 
for the purpose. There are some seven hundred actors in 
all. This includes nearly every man, woman, and child of 
the village situated in the Bavarian Tyrol. The expense 
attending the undertaking is put down at $800,000, and the 
consent of the peasants has been secured and a performance 
for the special inspection of the Chicago clergy is to be given 
to show that the undertaking is of a Christian and elevating 
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character. The play itself, as is well known, is a series of 
tableaux representing scenes from the life of Christ, and is 
performed every ten years as a vow in return for the deliver- 
ance of the village of Ober-Ammergau from the black plague 
in 1633. The performance is of the most devout kind, and 
is done at the cost of severe suffering to some of the charac- 
ters, notably to the one who takes the part of Christ on the 
cross and those who represent the thieves on the gallows. 
This fidelity to realism and the devoutness of the players, who 
are brought up from infancy to a knowledge of their parts, 
have their effect upon the audiences, who make long pilgrim- 
ages to the Tyrol to witness this curious relic of the past. Of 
the impropriety of transporting this religious performance 
from Austria to Chicago there is but one opinion, which is well 
represented by the Christian Union, which says of it: “ The 
attempt, even in the truly religious atmosphere of Ober- 
Ammergau, to make a dramatic spectacle of the Crucifixion 
exert a religious influence has been so doubtful in its result 
that the Roman Catholic Church has discouraged, if not ab- 
solutely prohibited, the continuance of the spectacle. To 
turn the Crucifixion into a spectacle to add to the attractions 
of the World’s Fair would be a prostitution of the most sa- 
cred event of history to purposes of amusement and money- 
making, in spite of the best efforts which the conductors 
might make to prevent that result. Let the reader who has 
seen in Barnum & Bailey’s ‘show’ the spectacle of Colum- 
bus imagine the Crucifixion represented with analogous scen- 
ery, and before an analogous audience, and in a similar at- 
mosphere! And nothing could prevent the audience and the 
atmosphere from being one of curiosity and pleasure-seeking.” 





Recent occurrences in Chicago have filled the minds of 
many with alarm over the prospect of holding the World’s 
Fair in that city next year. The local and political jealousies 
engendered at the start have by this time died out. A cer- 
tain anxiety, however, has replaced these, and people are 
beginning to question the treatment which they will be ac- 
corded in the progressive and energetic metropolis of the 
West. Foremost among these fears is that arising from dis- 
trust of the water supply. The city of Chicago has expended 
millions of money to secure a pure flow of lake water. Pipes 
have been carried to a distance of four miles out into the 
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lake itself in order to prevent contamination from the shore 
drainage. In the system of sewage disposal, the Chicago 
River has, furthermore, been made to flow in a different di- 
rection in order to carry the refuse to a safe place. Owing, 
however, to floods, the Chicago River has several times broken 
its boundaries, and the foul discharges have been carried into 
Lake Michigan, where scientific analysis has shown that they 
have dangerously tainted the water supply of the town. 
With hundreds of thousands of visitors lodged in the city 
next summer, the possible ravages of typhoid and kindred 
diseases are disheartening to imagine. 





A second fear, and one which it is to be hoped is exagger- 
ated, is to be found in the reports of the delegates to the 
recent Democratic Convention. They encountered a system 
of petty swindling practised on all sides. The San Francisco 
Argonaut, which cannot be accused of political bias, says of 
this: “It is estimated that the convention drew 125,000 
strangers to the city, and that each of these spent about ten 
dollars a day. For the five days of their presence their ex- 
penditure represents the sum of $6,250,000. At least half 
of this was stolen, if credit be given to the statements of the 
multitude of men who were placed at the mercy of Chicago’s 
‘speedy’ citizens, and there is no reason to doubt their pub- 
lished testimony. Indeed, it is scarcely denied by the Chi- 
cago newspapers, which, in their comments upon the com- 
plaints of the skinned visitors, evince a queer mixture of 
amusement and exultation, as though conscienceless rapacity 
were the equivalent of superior shrewdness. The hotels led 
in the robbers’ raid. Prices were raised to criminal figures. 
One hundred dollars a day for a room, with board, into which 
five persons were crowded, is an instance of what the hotel- 
men were equal to. Two newspaper correspondents paid 
twenty dollars a day for one small room in the Auditorium. 
The restaurants, the saloons, the cabmen, the tobacconists, 
everybody, in short, whose trade felt the presence of the 
throng, regarded the occasion as pirates do a prize. Undis- 
guised extortion, accompanied by insolence and every form 
of rudeness, ruled the town.” 





It has been shown by actual examination in certain coun- 
ties of New England that not more than one-half of the in- 
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habitants are church-going people. Out of 133,445 families 
in ten counties 67,842 are not attendants. This for the 
centre of old-time Puritanism presumes a larger proportion in 
other parts of the country. Meanwhile the present time 
witnesses the existence of an organized enthusiasm for reli- 
gious topics which has seldom been exceeded in the world’s 
history. The Salvation Army is an outgrowth of the day, 
and General Booth is at the head of a body of enthusiasts 
larger by a thousgndfold than that of the Crusaders, At the 
recent Christian Endeavor Convention held in New York, ac- 
quaintance was made with a comparatively new legion of re- 
ligionists. ‘There were no less than 25,000 delegates present, 
representing an association which numbers a million and a 
quarter of members, who are scattered over the whole surface 
of the habitable world. Starting in New England only ten 
years ago, its growth has been phenomenal, and thus far un- 
attended by the noise and peculiar evangelizing methods of 
the Salvationists. Nevertheless the remarkable discipline of 
the older body has been apparent. The Christian Endeavor 
movement is to be compared in effectiveness only to the 
marshalling of armed hosts under a government. In order 
to attain its prodigious growth, it was obliged to be unde- 
nominational and to rest upon some broad principles of phi- 
lanthropy or ethics. It appeals to a very positive and active 
body, the young, and toa very positive and simple purpose 
described in the first part of the pledge exacted of all mem- 
bers. This reads as follows: 


Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I promise him that I will 
strive to do whatever he would like to have me do; that I will make it the 
rule of my life to pray and to read the Bible every day, and to support my 
church in every way, especially by attending all her regular Sunday and 
mid-week services, unless prevented by some reason which I can conscien- 
tiously give to my Saviour, and that, just so far as I know how, throughout 
my whole life, I will endeavor to lead a Christian life. 


Certain formulas are observed in carrying out this pledge. 
They have prayer-meetings and Bible-readings, but there the 
matter ends. It does not teach doctrine nor discuss theol- 
ogy; its followers are all volunteers. One of its leaders has 
spoken of it as the “church of the future.” It takes for 
granted two things—the existence of God and the need of 
good morals. 
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There exists a very general feeling that the times are out 
of joint in all religious matters, and a general social revolu- 
tion is called for in many directions. The spread of vice and 
crime has had an alarming increase,and churches themselves 
have been agitated by discussions of creed which have greatly 
helped to unsettle belief. Between the two questions the 
clergy have taken a prominent part in the public eye, and, 
as the fostering guardian of morality, has begun a crusade 
against great odds. The tendency of our time is toward 
concentration of life and effort, but the association into enor- 
mous cities has proved a great incentive to petty as well 
as majorcrimes. While in the older countries of Europe vice 
is looked upon as a matter of proper police surveillance, there 
has been in this country a hesitation on the part of civil au- 
thorities to take the Old-World view of the matter. No form 
of vice is tolerated under the laws of American cities, yet 
vice exists and is trafficked in almost openly. The guardians 
of the peace wink at certain evils which are contrary to the 
law, while their energies are unremitting in the detection and 
punishment of others. The facts are anomalous and pecul- 
iar, making two standards of government—the written one 
and the one which the police authorities deem it necessary to 
enforce. There is one set of laws in the city of New York 
which it has been found impossible to carry out—those 
against the sale of liquors on Sundays, while gambling and 
social vices continue to exist by common consent in spite of 
all laws. The clergy has at times addressed itself to the 
correction of tiiese things, the past twelve months having 
witnessed some remarkable attacks upon the strongholds of 
immorality. Some have directed their shafts against politi- 
cal organizations, others against the police, others have at- 
tempted to influence legislation, while still others have tried 
to offer allurements of one kind or another which the church 
could sanction, such as the church saloon, where light re- 
freshments could be had on Sundays. No problem of mod- 
ern times is more perplexing, for from the peccadillo of the 
person who throws a banana-skin on the sidewalk to the 
gravest crime the number of those who break the moral 
or civil law is legion. We toy with the pleasure of fortune, 
we cheat the customs gatherer, we play fast and loose with 
the tax collector, the white lie fails to prick our conscience 
before the jury commissioner, we are silent under enjoyment 
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of an occasional favor from the postmaster, or we collect 
our salaries from the government when we have not earned 
them, conscious that the sum of all evils is to be found out. 
Every now and then a voice is raised in the wilderness against 
the world. It is the voice of the social reformer. Fore- 
shadowing the doom of humanity, he sinks with a little band 
of followers like a stone in the pool, having ruffled the sur- 
face, but failed to change the character of the waters. No 
man can cope with such a thing single-handed, and one effort 
of the social reformer after another proves an ultimate fail- 
ure, a temporary makeshift whose influence is only local. 





The elections in England have always brought forward a 
number of noticeable electioneering acts by the wives of 
political candidates. In no better way can women prove 
their ability to use the franchise than by the liberty which is 
always open to them of assisting in the speech-making and 
general electioneering which precedes an English or Ameri- 
can election. In England the utmost blandishments of the 
fair sex failed in three notable instances to secure a seat for 
the woman’s husband. Mr. Henry M. Stanley’s wife, who 
took the stump for him, failed utterly to accomplish anything 
for her husband, and was obliged at one time to escape hav- 
ing the hands of an English mob laid on her person when 
about to address them; Mrs. Richard Chamberlain was more 
of an adept, but was unable to secure her husband’s election; 
while Mrs. Cornwallis West fought for her husband, even 
while in danger of her life. In the United States one would 
naturally look for examples of the same thing, but our women 
have thus far only stumped for themselves or in behalf of a 
general cause. The formation of female electioneering clubs 
is something of a novelty. “Influence Club No. 1” has al- 
ready taken the field, and promises to do no small amount of 
work during the coming Presidential contest. 





Women are aspiring nowadays to all the honors, emolu- 
ments, and cares which have heretofore belonged to men, and 
we may yet see a woman running for President of the United 
States, if indeed we may not see one actually installed in the 
White House. The latest honor sought by a woman is a 
membership of the Institute of France. Mme. Léon Ber- 
teaux pleads for a place among the Immortals, and would 
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gladly fill the place made vacant by the death of M. Bonas- 
sieux. Mme. Berteaux believes that women can use the 
palette and brush or drive the quill quite as well, if not quite 
as profitably, as men. “ The ‘Immortals,’ ” saysa writer of the 
Academy, “are much less liberal toward the beautiful sex than 
those who sat on Olympus. They want no Junos or Venuses 
or Dianas among them. In this respect they keep up the 
monastic tradition. ‘The learned corporations are the most 
conservative in the world. They have the deeply rooted 
conviction that woman’s influence is disturbing to the intel- 
lect that is bent on philosophy and all serious studies, Im- 
agine ‘Gyp’ or Mme. Sévérine firmly seated under the cu- 
pola of the Palais Mazarin! There is not an academician 
who does not tremble at the thought. All manner of per- 
plexing questions would arise from such an innovation. One 
of these would be the costume of the lady academician on 
ceremonial occasions. She might refuse to wear a bottle- 
green coat, a cocked hat, and asword. ‘Then, supposing one 
woman were admitted, what an endless succession of visits 
from petticoated candidates the quiet possessors of /fauteuils 
would be exposed to ever afterward! Unless they gave a 
standing order to their servants to say they were not at home 
whenever a lady called, they would soon be numbered with 
the weakest of mortals.” 

The duel between Captain Mayer and the Marquis de Morés 
is put down by a writer in the National Observer as a case 
of modern French Jew-baiting. “The Marquis de Morés, 
at the age of thirty-four,” says the writer, “has had an ec- 
centric career. Modernity could find no better illustration 
of itself, for all the movements and conditions of the day 
meet in his life and personality. The heir of two dukedoms, 
of an ancient lineage, he has been a soldier, a speculator, a 
financier, and a revolutionary; and he has married an Ameri- 
can heiress. He has been a persistent adventurer through- 
out, he has been a Boulangist, he has been an anarchist. 
No trade nor creed seems to have come amiss to him, and 
the latest of all is that of Jew-baiter. Whatever the reason, 
he has definitely committed himself to the Judenhetze. The 
crusade is remarkable, but quite intelligible, though the-ori- 
gin of M. Drumont’s antipathy is somewhat mysterious. It 
may be an unaffected fanaticism; it may be the mask of some 
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political intrigue. At least he has become a factor in Paris 
by reason of it, and the Mayer affair is not likely to detract 
from his notoriety. The resentment against the Jews in 
France is not artificial; it is merely a parallel to the vulgar 
feeling in Germany; and M. Drumont may be regarded as 
in some senses its mouthpiece, though he pull the wires at 
the same time. That the agitation should attract an adher- 
ent from the ranks of the demagogues is not very strange, 
when the adherent is so eccentric as the Marquis de Morés; 
but it has, in fact, the allegiance of the proletariat. All over 
Europe the workingman has a grievance against the Jew, 
and in England no less than abroad. If the leaders of the 
Labor party here were as frank and courageous as they are 
on the Continent, they would ere this have formulated their 
objections to the race, whether it be quartered in White- 
chapel or Maida Vale. On the one hand the pauper immi- 
grant is a Jew, on the other the abominable capitalist. There 
is nothing in common between Cockney and Yiddish. But 
whatever his destiny, the Jew is with us, and must be reck- 
oned with as a political force. He is both sweater and 
sweated in the East End, and the strings of the money market 
are in his hand. The aggregation of financial power in the 
control of a Hebrew clique is one of the most notable and 
significant facts in modern times. With the press and the 
city at its back, it might accomplish anything. It is not too 
much to say that wars may hinge upon the councils of these 
potentates. It is a serious reflection, and one that may ac- 
count in some degree for the animosity of your Drumonts. 
The one comfortable consolation is that the Jew naturalizes 
well. In France he becomes a Frenchman—as Soult or 
Masséna or the unfortunate Captain Mayer; in Germany he 
is a German; and in England, that happy refuge from the 
fury of the persecutor, he undoubtedly affects a most whole- 
some and agreeable patriotism.” 


It seems a pity that the brief discussion by Mary Elizabeth 
Blake in the North American regarding the propriety of 
wearing mourning has not received more general attention. 
Mrs. Blake showed that our present custom of wearing 
mourning is a relic of olden and barbarous times. It has 
apparently lost most of its significance; and she believes that 
the time has passed when the wearer of the “inky cloak” 
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can make the pleasure-seeker pause or receive the respect 
due to those in grief. Mourning has become subject to the 
laws and caprices of fashion, and she finds in general that 
the tendency is to lose the meaning of the badge in the 
effort to give all the marks of worldliness to it. We have 
adopted our mourning customs from the Jews. The wearer 
was in old times left severely alone. In the last century it 
was a costly process, for people mourned then for friends as 
well as relatives, decorated their beds with funereal black, 
liveried their servants in black, and carried the uniform on 
their horses and carriages. To-day, however, the whole 
thing is reduced to a convention—so many yards of crape 
for one relative, so many for another. “To sum up, in 
brief,” says Mrs. Blake, “the custom is outworn; it is an 
anachronism in the nineteenth century, It is un-Christian; 
it clouds the spiritual significance of the resurrection with 
the ever-present expression of temporal loss. It is cruel; it 
forces helpless and innocent people into action which entails 
privation and unnecessary suffering. It is untruthful; it 
makes false outward show of changes in sentiment. And it 
is essentially vulgar; for it presses private affairs upon public 
notice; it thrusts claims of fashion and frivolity upon a time 
which most greatly moves the heights and depths of being; 
and it forces its superficial worldliness into the fiercest throes 
which can ever rend human nature. Why, then, do we still 
wear mourning ?” 

Cyrus Field did not live long enough to see the earth 
girdled with electric wires and cables, but died almost within 
sight of the promised land. There is now a project under 
way to connect this country with Australia by a Pacific Ocean 
cable which will complete the circuit of the earth. Various 
routes have been examined, and during the survey soundings 
have been made to a depth of three and a half miles. That 
there is need for such a cable, the volume of our business 
with the East is sufficient to prove. The United States 
alone exported two hundred and forty-six millions of dollars’ 
worth of goods to China and Japan last year. We should, 
however, not be the only ones to make use of the new 
cable. The Canadians and Europeans would find it a 
necessity. It was early in 1866, twenty-six years ago, 
that the first cable message was sent across the Atlantic 
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Ocean. The undertaking was thought to be a gigantic 
one, and Cyrus Field was hailed on his wonderful feat 
as a hero of the hour throughout the civilized world. It was 
owing to his undaunted energy that civilization stands where 
it doesto-day. The laying of cables has become a matter of 
scientific exactness which no longer makes it an astonishing 
or expensive feat; but the energy which permitted Field to 
push his project in the face of disaster and discouragement 
was a wonder then, and will never be forgotten. The great 
scientists of the day upheld him in his purpose, but the fail- 
ure of his first attempt, in 1858,and the refusal of the govern- 
ments either of the United States or Great Britain to assist 
the undertaking, would have unnerved any but a man of gi- 
gantic will and phenomenal self-reliance. 





The story of the laying of the Atlantic cable will make 
one of the thrilling chapters of modern history. The event 
is narrated by Mr. Field himself in the last number of the 
Youth’s Companion. His narrative is a mere outline of the 
great difficulties which beset him, and gives at the same time 
an interesting glimpse of the very casual manner in which 
the great idea originated. He had amassed a fortune, had 
become a gentleman of leisure, but found his leisure irksome. 
He could not drift away from the action and life that had 
formerly surrounded him. In this lull he was approached 
by a gentleman who wished to interest him in the revival of 
a scheme to carry a line of telegraph to Newfoundiand. It 
included a cable across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the inten- 
tion being then to carry messages by steamer from there to 
England, making a vast saving in time over the regular trans- 
Atlantic routes. “The project did not seem to me very for- 
midable,” writes Mr. Field. “It was no more difficult to 
carry a line to St. John’s on this side than to some point on 
the Irish coast. But was this all that could be done? Be- 
side me in the library was a globe, which I began to turn 
over to study the relative positions of Newfoundland and 
Ireland. Suddenly the thought flashed upon me, ‘Why not 
carry the line across the Altantic?’ That was the first mo- 
ment that the idea ever entered my mind. It came as a 
vision of the night, and never left me until, thirteen years 
after, the dream was fulfilled.” The struggle which fol- 
lowed is already a matter of universal knowledge. Difficul- 
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ties were on every side, but stanch friends stood by the 
scheme in the face of criticism and ridicule. They saw the 
cable break in mid-Atlantic, and back of all these discour- 
agements they did not know whether, if completed, the cable 
could be made to carry a message under three thousand miles 
of the sea. “To get an answer to this question, we appealed 
to the greatest authorities in both countries. Morse said, 
‘Yes, it could be done.’ So said Faraday; and when I asked 
the old man, ‘How long will it take for the current to pass 
from shore to shore?’ he answered, ‘Possibly one second!’ 
Such words of cheer put us in good heart and hope, and yet 
the only final and absolute test was that of experiment. And 
a very costly experiment it must be. To make such a cable 
as we required and lay it at the bottom of the sea would 
cost six hundred thousand pounds sterling—three millions of 
dollars! Where was all that money to come from? I went 
from city to city, addressing chambers of commerce and 
other financial bodies, in England and the United States. 
All listened with respect, but such was the general incredulity 
that men were slow to subscribe. To show my faith by my 
works, I took one-fourth of the whole capital myself. And 
so at last, with the help of a few, the necessary sum was got 
together and the work begun.” The enterprise was finished 
in 1866. When people in America began to receive daily 
reports in the newspapers of the progress of the war between 
Prussia and Austria, they realized that a new epoch had 
opened, a new leaf had been turned in the endless book of 
destiny. 

Prince Bismarck in his retirement would seem to be second 
only in power to the young emperor of Germany himself. 
The adulations poured upon him on every occasion, whether 
it is his birthday or some family celebration, show the attach- 
ment in which he is held by the people. At the bottom of 
all his undertakings, Bismarck retains an intense love for the 
Fatherland; and while William occupies the throne, it has 
been ably said that Bismarck is the uncrowned king of 
Prussia. No tribute to this fact is more unique than the 
astonishing threat made by the German ruler to persecute 
him for his temerity in daring to criticise himself, or “der 
yunge mann,” as Bismarck has nicknamed the emperor. 
When Bismarck was retired from the chancellorship, his reti- 
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cence was construed as a desire to leave politics alone. He 
was, however, charged with a keen disappointment at his 
removal and a desire to avenge what he considered an insult. 
He has since been an unsparing critic of the emperor’s, and 
has prophesied through published interviews the most gloomy 
future for the Fatherland under William’s foreign policy. His 
definite prosecution for uttering these forebodings would add 
to the interest of the situation, if not to the dignity of empire. 





The fire which practically destroyed the town of St, Johns, 
in Newfoundland, really rendered one-half of the entire 
inhabitants of the colony homeless, and brings a disastrous 
end to an unequal struggle on the part of this town to keep 
up to the alluring promises of its promoters. Its trade has 
gradually dwindled, while its debt has constantly increased. 
It possesses great resources in minerals, coal, and timber. 
“The coal and forests and arable soil,’’ says the Nation, 
“are all there, and in some future stage of the continent’s 
history may be of immense value, but there is clearly no 
profit in working them now.° Crown lands within easy dis- 
tance of the city were offered to anybody who would clear 
them at thirty cents an acre, but in the face of this offer 
emigration from the colony has grown steadily larger.”’ 

The American newspaper is a constant source of discussion 
and derision. There is some justice in the assertion that 
the successful newspaper caters to a public demand; and if it 
prints lies and sensations, it does so because it pays. If we 
are to believe a writer in the Open Court, however, the 
readers are moulded by what they read. “If the papers have 
their own way,” this writer says, “we shall soon become a 
degenerate race of sycophants and snobs, grovelling before 
our ‘betters,’ and retreating backward from their presence 
as royalty requires all subject inferiors to do. When a 
gathering Jike a national convention makes a little additional 
excitement by bringing together some celebrated and some 
notorious men, the newspapers immediately begin to revel in 
obsequious personal description, for the pleasure of a con- 
stituency of snobs; in which matter, perhaps, the papers are 
not altogether to blame, as they print what is to the taste of 
readers, and for which their patrons are willing to pay. If 
this is true, and it is the public instead of the newspapers who 
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are responsible for those fulsome details, then we shall soon 
fall, even if we have not already fallen, very low in the scale, % 
of personal self-respect. I do assert with confidence that * 
you will not find in any newspaper published in any of the 
ancient monarchies between London and Teheran such ser- 
vile adulation of kings as our newspapers offer like incense 
to our most worthy and most unworthy celebrated men. They 
gush like a love-sick dime novel over a senator or a chief 
justice; and when their hero opens his mouth they make 
him talk with an egotism truly Byronic and ‘splendid.’ 
Here is a short specimen: ‘Senator Gorman leaned his 
shapely head upon his hand, and after a long and thoughtful 
silence replied.’ I need not give his reply; I merely wish 
to direct attention to that ‘shapely head’ and that ‘long 
and thoughtful silence.” Then the paper drops into the hys- 
terical sublime after this fashion: ‘At this moment a messen- 
ger entered the room bearing in his hand a sealed letter, 
which he handed to Senator Gorman. The senator took the 
letter, broke the seal, and, after reading it with knitted brow, 
he crushed it between his fingers, donned his hat and coat, 
and, seizing his cane with an air that shows high breeding, he 
left the room and walked hurriedly down the stairs and out 
into the street, Arriving there, he flung himself into a coupé 
and, giving his orders to the coachman in a low tone, he was 
driven, some said to the Auditorium and others to the Rich- 
elieu.’ All that theatrical introduction to nothing; and of 
this, column after column, to the extent of hundreds of acres 
with which the Chicago papers alone have carpeted the politi- 
cal floor of the Amercian republic—if it is a republic,” 
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WHY WOMEN ARE PAID LESS THAN MEN....CARROLL D. WRIGHT.... THE FORUM 


Women have taken possession of many occupations, and 
are being paid, as a rule, in accordance with the skill, the 
talent, or the genius required to fill properly the positions 
they occupy. If menshould perform the same work in these 
positions, they would probably be paid, if not the same rates 
of wages, very nearly the same rates as those paid to wo- 
men; and in many cases where compensation is by the piece, 
the rates are the same, whether men or women perform the 
work, the earnings being in accordance with the skill and the 
application of the worker. Tbe statistics with regard to the 
cotton industry of Massachusetts well illustrate this state- 
ment. They show that of the 48,178 persons employed, 22,015 
are males and 2,163 are females. Of the males, 28.61 per 
cent, and of the females 49.70 per cent, receive less than 
five dollars per week; 14.47 per cent of the males and 23.94 
per cent of the females receive five dollars and less than six 
doilars per week. When we reach the ordinary compensa- 
tion of six dollars but less than seven dollars per week, the 
proportion receiving this is quite equal, it being 13.41 per 
cent for the males and 15.97 per cent for the females. The 
proportions then divide, but the figures indicate that a very 
large number of males who do work precisely like that per- 
formed by females are receiving practically the same wages. 

It should be remembered that as men have stepped up into 
higher occupations, those which have come up as new call- 
ings in life, they have received comparatively higher com- 
pensation than women in the old occupations. The latter 
have occupied the positions of bookkeepers, telegraphers, 
and many of what might be called semi-professional callings; 
and as women have occupied them, men have entered higher 
callings—engineering, electrical and mechanical, and other 
spheres of life that were not known when women first stepped 
into the industrial field. As women have progressed from 
entire want of employment to employment which pays a few 
dollars per week, men, too, have progressed in their employ- 
ments and occupied entirely new fields not known before. It 
is not quite true, therefore, to say that in occupations where 
women do like work with men they are not paid equal wages 
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when the work is equally well done. I have known young 
women bookkeepers to receive much higher pay, after a very 
short apprenticeship, than was awarded to the men they had 
superseded. In the clerkships in the departments at Wash- 
ington there is no distinction by sex as to compensation. A 
woman employed in a first-class clerkship or any other grade 
receives the same pay that is given toa man. She may not 
be able, as a rule, to secure so high a clerkship as a man, but 
when she does she receives precisely the same salary as the 
man receives, and works by his side. Notwithstanding these 
statements, the very low pay of women in many directions 
excites sympathy and discussion, and all should join in the 
effort to bring her wages up to a higher level. 

But there are potent and logical reasons why women are 
employed at so low a rate which cannot be overcome by 
any considerations, either social, or economic, or legislative. 
These considerations are interesting, and account conclu- 
sively for the present status of affairs relative to women’s 
wages. The reasons are as follows: 

Firstly, stepping out of industrial subjection and general 
subjection to man, woman comes into the industrial system 
of the present as an entirely new economic factor. If there 
were no other reasons, this alone would be sufficient to keep 
her wages low and to prevent their very rapid increase. 

Secondly, woman occupies a lower standard, which is 
caused to some extent by a lower standard of life, both in 
physical features and in mental demands. She is also the 
victim of the influence of the assistance which she receives in 
a large proportion of cases from her family and friends. This 
lowers her economic standard to a great degree, while the 
lack of physical endurance interferes with her industrial pro- 
ductivity and compels her to stand upon a lower plane in this 
respect than does man. This reason acts strongly, not only 
upon quantity, but upon quality of work performed. 

Thirdly, she receives low wages through an insufficient 
equipment for life-work, which is not the-result of incapacity 
of mind or lack of skill, but is due largely to the hope that 
the permanence of work will be interrupted by matrimony. 
Inferior work is often the direct result of the same hope; the 
one is the sure complement of the other. The lack of tech- 
nical training, from which training she has shrunk,has caused 
her to occupy an inferior position, or rather to remain in such 
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position. She does not feel warranted in spending years, if 
required, in equipping herself for the best service, and this 
is true to some extent in the higher grades of employment 
now sought by woman, This,in conjunction with another fact, 
largely accounts for her low remuneration in general. The 
other fact is that when occupying a good position she does 
not always fill it with the same assiduity that accompanies a 
man’s service. 

Fourthly, woman has lacked, so far, the influence which 
comes from combination and association. She works in an 
individual capacity and with the weakness of individual effort. 
She has not learned the power of combining her forces, nor 
the powerful influence which comes from combination, as men 
have done. Furthermore, she has not been a political factor 
in society. She has had no influence except as the influence 
of men has helped her, and this has been often too selfish to 
be of any practical benefit to her. Competition, profit, and 
business success are far more powerful than any sentiment or 
any feeling of knightly chivalry. 

Fifthly, as woman has come into the industrial field as a 
new economic factor, the pressure to secure positions in that 
field has created a supply altogether out of proportion to the 
demand, and thus every position which she might occupy is 
sought by many, so that her remuneration is within the power 
of the employer. 

THE GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT... @. H. PALMER....THE LITERARY NORTHWEST. 

I want to be sure that my young readers, who are prepar- 
ing themselves for larger life and are about to emerge into 
the world, get their minds turned in the right direction in 
regard to his joy in perfecting mentioned in my former arti- 
cle. For though I have been discussing it, as is the habit of 
us metaphysicians, in dry and abstract fashion, I still want 
people to see that it is an extremely practical matter. In 
which direction are you going to seek the interests of your 
life? Are you going to demand that the things about you 
shall already possess their perfection? Are you going to 
demand from life that it shall be completed, finished, beauti- 
ful? If so, you are doomed to unhappy days. You are cer- 
tain of disappointment. Or are you going to get your in- 
tellectual eyes open and see beauty in the making, and come 
to rejoice in it there, rather than after itis made? This is 
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the question I want to present to you, dear reader, and I 
shall ask you to accompany me as we pass several of the 
provinces of life in survey, so that you may see how differ- 
ent they appear when surveyed from one of these points of 
view or from the other. 

Are ex-students going to feel: “ Ah! home is a dull place; 
I wish I were back in college again. I think I was made for 
college life. Possibly enough I was made for wealthy life; 
I am sure I was made for a comfortable life; and I do not 
find these things here. I will sit and wish I had them. Of 
course I ought not to rejoice in a home that is short of per- 
fection, and I recognize that this is a good way from that ’’? 
Is this going to be their attitude? Or are they going to 
say: “ How interesting thishome! What an excellent strug- 
gle the dear people are making with the resources at their 
command! What kindness is shown by my tired mother; 
how ready to find out the many little wants of the household 
is she! How diligent my father! Should I, if I had only 
their narrow opportunities, be as intelligent, as kind, as self- 
sacrificing as they ? What can I do to show them my grati- 
tude? What can I contribute toward the furtherance, the 
enlargement, the perfecting of this home”? And, I ask, are 
they going to enter into this home not as a matter of loving 
duty, but are they going to find it interesting? Are they 
going to say: “This home is not a perfect home, happily 
not a perfect home. I-have something to do here. It is far 
more interesting than if it were already complete?” 

I maintain, therefore, in regard to our land as a whole, 
that there is no land so interesting on the face of the earth; 
and I maintain this through the very reasoning which brought 
Mr. Arnold to a contrary opinion. I accept his judgment of 
the beauty of America. I accept his premise; but I read 
his conclusion in just the opposite way. In America we still 
are making; and that is why America, beyond any other 
country, awakens a noble interest. The beauty which I find 
in the old lands, and which is refreshing to me for a season, 
is after all aspecies of death. Those who dwell among such 
scenes are appeased; they are not quickened. Let them 
take their past; we have our future. We may do much; 
what they can do is largely ended. 

In literature, I wish to bring these distinctions before my 
readers, these differences of standard, and perhaps for this 
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purpose I cannot do better than give a few verses from the 
poet of the imperfect. I suppose if we were to try to mark 
out with precision the work of Mr. Browning—I mean 
not to mark it out as the Browning societies do, but to 
mark it out with precision—we might say that the distinc- 
tive feature of his work is that he has perceived the prin- 
ciple of which I am speaking; he has sought for beauty 
where there is seeming chaos; he has loved growth, has 
prized progress, has noted the advance of the spiritual, 
the pressing on of the finite soul through hindrance to its 
junction with the infinite. That it is which inspired his some- 
what crabbed verses, and has made men willing to undergo 
the labor of reading them that they too may partake of his 
insight. In one of his poems—one which seems to me to 
contain some of his sublimest as well as some of his most 
commonplace lines, the poem on Old Pictures in Florence— 
he discriminates between the Greek and Christian art in much 
the same way I have done. I read you a few verses, that 
they may sum up the thoughts I have given you before I 
pass on. 
“In Greek art,” Mr. Browning says: 
** You saw yourself as you wished you were, 
As you might have been, as you cannot be; 
Earth here, rebuked by Olympus there ; 
And grew content in your poor degree 
With your little power, by those statues’ godhead ; 
And your little scope, by their eyes’ full sway ; 


And your little grace, by their grace embodied; 
And your little date, by their forms that stay. 


‘* You would fain be kinglier, say, than I am? 
Even so, you will not sit like Theseus. 
You would prove a model? The son of Priam 
Ilias yet the advantage in arms’ and knees’ use. 
You're wroth; can you slay your snake like Apollo ? 
You're grieved; still Niobe’s the grander ! 
You live; there’s the Racers’ frieze to follow : 
You die; there’s the dying Alexander. 


** So testing your weakness by their strength, 
Your meagre charms by their rounded beauty, 
Measured by art in your breadth and length, 
You learned: To submit is a mortal’s duty. 


‘* Growth came when, looking your last on them all, 
You turned your eyes inwardly one fine day 
And cried with a start: What if we so small 
Be greater and grander the while than they ! 
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Are they perfect of lineament, perfect of stature ? 
In both, of such lower types are we 

Precisely because of our wider nature; 
For time, theirs—ours, for eternity. 


‘* To-day’s brief passion limits their range; 

It seethes with the morrow for us, and more. 

They are perfect—how else ? they shall never change; 
We are faulty—why not? we have time in store. 

The Artificer’s hand is not arrested 
With us; we are rough-hewn, nowise polished: 

They stand for our copy, and, once invested 
With ail they can teach, we shall see them abolished.” 


My readers will notice that in this subtle study Mr. Brown- 
ing points out how, through the comprehension of perfection, 
there comes content with our present lot. That I call the 
danger of perfection, the danger of comprehending beauty. 
For in the lives of all of you there should be a divine discon- 
tent; not devilish discontent, but divine discontent—a recog- 
nition that life may be larger than you have yet attained, 
that you are to press beyond what you have reached, that joy 
lies in the future, in that which has not been found, rather 
than in the present, which has already been grasped. And it 
seems to me, if ever a people were called on to understand 
this glory of the imperfect, it is we of America. 

If, then, the modes of accepting the passion for perfection 
are so contrasted as I have pointed out, it is possible to in- 
dicate methods by which men may discipline themselves in 
the nobler way of seeking the interest of life ?—I mean by 
taking part with things in their beginnings, learning to rev- 
erence them there, and so finding an interest perpetually sup- 
ported and carried forward. They may well look with some 
anxiety upon the doctrine which I have laid down. 

I will reduce what I have to say to three rules, and the 
first rule shall be—observe! A simple matter—one, I dare 
say, which it will seem difficult not to follow. People have 
a pair of eyes; how can they fail to observe? Ah, but eyes 
can only look; that is not observing. They want to observe, 
not to look only. They want to penetrate into things, to find 
out what is there. There is nothing on earth which, when 
observed, is not of enormous interest. They cannot find 
anything so destitute of the principles of life that, when they 
come to study it, it will not disclose those principles. But 
it makes all the difference whether they do thus observe, 
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whether they are willing to hold their attention to the thing 
in hand and see what it contains. After puzzling long about 
the charm of Homer, I once applied to a learned friend and 
said tohim: “Can you tell me why Homer is so interesting ? 
Why can’t you and I write as he wrote? Why is it that his art 
was lost with him, and that to-day it is impossible for us to 
quicken such interest as he?” “Well,” said my friend, “I 
have meditated on that a great deal, but it seems to me it 
comes to about this: Homer looked long at a thing. Why,” 
said he, “do you know that if you should hold up your thumb 
and look at it long enough, you would find it immensely in- 
teresting ?”” Homer looks a great while at his thumb; he 
sees precisely the thing he is dealing with. He does not 
confuse it with anything else. It is sharp to him; and be- 
cause it is sharp to him it stands out sharply for us over all 
these thousands of years. Have men acquired that art? Do 
they see the thing exactly as it is? Do they strip away 
from it their own likings and dislikings, their own previous 
notions of what it ought to be? Do they come face to face 
with things? If they do, I am sure the hardest situation in 
life will be tothema delight. They will not be interested in 
its hardships, but in its opportunities. Possibly they will 
feel: “Yes, here are just the difficulties I delight to throw 
myself into. How can one be interested in easy things? 
The hard things of life are the ones for which we ought to 
give thanks.”” Why, the things on which we have thus con- 
centrated attention become our interests. For example, un- 
juckily when I was trained I was not disciplined in botany, 
I cannot observe the rose. I have to look stupidly upon the 
total beauty of this lovely object; I can see it only as a 
whole: fine observers who have trained their powers to pene- 
trate into it can go to its very structure and can see how 
exquisitely the blooming thing is put together. My eyes were 
dulled to that long ago; I cannot observe it. Beware, my 
readers, do not let yourselves grow dull. Observe, observe, 
observe in every direction! Keep your eyes open. Go for- 
ward, understanding that the world was made for your knowl- 
edge; that you are to enter into it and possess it. 

And the second rule grows directly out of this one. It is: 
Sympathize with that which lies beyond you; sympathize, I 
say, with that which lies beyond you. It is easy to sympa- 
thize with that which lies within you. How many persons 
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there are who pass through life sympathizing with themselves 
all the time! What unhappy persons! how unfit for anything 
whatever! They are full of themselves, and answer their 
own motion. But there beyond them lies all the beautiful 
world, in which they might have a share. For sympathy is 
feeling with; it is identifying yourself with that which at 
present is not yourself; it is claiming your own. It is going 
forth and joining yourself with many, not standing off and 
merely observing, as I said at first. When we observe, the 
object we observe is different from us; when we sympathize, 
we identify ourselves with it. You may go into your home 
and observe, and you will make every person in that home 
wretched. But go into a home and sympathize with it, find 
out what lies beyond you there, see how differently those 
persons are thinking and feeling from the ways in which you 
are accustomed to think and feel, and yet see how their 
modes of thinking and feeling supplement your own, that 
you are imperfect as you stand, and that it is necessary that 
persons should be constituted thus different from yourself if 
even your own completion is to come; then, I say, you will 
soon become large in yourself, and a large benefactor to 
others. Do not stunt sympathy; do not allow walls to rise 
up and shut you around. Never say to yourself: “ This is 
my way; I don’t dosoand so. I know only this and that; 
I don’t want to know anything else. Oh, yes; you other 
people can have that habit, but these are my habits, and I 
always do thus and thus.” Don’t say that. There is nothing 
more immoral than moral psychology. You ought to have 
no interest in yourself as you stand because a larger selfhood 
lies beyond you, and you should be going forth and claiming 
your heritage there. Don’t stand apart from the movements 
of the country, the political movements, however distaste- 
fully they may strike you. Identify yourself with them, al- 
ways have a noble side; seek it out and claim it as your own, 
Throw yourself into all life, and make it noble. 

But I am afraid it would be impossible for people thus to 
observe, thus to sympathize, unless, thirdly, they bring within 
themselves some grounds of self-respect. They must bring 
to things if they would draw from things. They must already 
have acquired some sort of excellence in order to detect a 
larger excellence. They must have something which they 
can do, and do on the whole better than anybody else can 
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do it. That is the moral aspect of competition, that one 
person can do a certain thing best, and so it is given him to 
do. The world is already full; it has no place for some 
people, it never thought about their coming into it, and it 
has provided no corner for them. The only way they will 
find a corner will be by doing something better than the 
people who are already there. Then they will make a place 
for themselves. Now, that is what you, young reader, ought 
to be devoting yourself to; you ought to be training yourself 
to do something well, it really does not matter much what it 
is. Can you make dresses well? Can you cook a good loaf 
of bread? Can you write a poem? Can you run a type- 
writer? Can you do anything well? Are you a master 
somewhere? If you are, the world will have a place for 
you; and, more than that, you will have grounds to respect 
yourself. Indeed, what I have been saying is that the im- 
perfect thing is only worthy to be respected in its connection 
with all the rest of life. Let not the college man say to 
himself when he goes out: “I know Greek; that is a splendid 
thing to know: these people whom I am meeting do not 
know it, and obviously they are of a lower grade than I.” 
That will not be self-respectful, because it shows that he has 
not understood his proper place. This wide world is one’s 
larger self. It is not too extravagant an expression. But if 
we are so to count it, then we must count that particular 
thing which we are capable of doing as merely our special! 
contribution to the great self. And we must understand that 
many are making similar contributions. What I want people 
to feel, therefore, is that splendid conception of mutual help- 
fulness which St. Paul has set forth, where each of us is per- 
forming a special function in the common life, and that life of 
all is recognized as the divine life, the manifestation of the 
life of our Father. When they have come to that point, 
when they have seen in the imperfect a portion, an aspect, 
of the total, perfect, divine life, then I am not afraid life 
will be uninteresting tothem. When man will have acquired 
the art of penetrating into the imperfect and finding in lim- 
ited, finite life the infinite life, then all things will be inter- 
esting to them. “To apprehend thus,” Shakespeare tells 
us, in his own exact fashion, 


To apprehend thus draws us a profit from all things we see. 
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AN OLD PRIMER 


One of the oddest of books is the old New England 
Primer. Its title-page is as follows: 

“The New England Primer Improved; or, An Easy and 
Pleasant Guide to the Art of Reading, to which is added The 
Assembly’s Catechism. Adorned with cuts. Boston: Printed 
by James Loring. Sold wholesale and retail at his bookstore, 
No. 2 Cornhill.” 

The frontispiece containing the alphabetical rhymes is as 
follows: 





In Adam’s fall 

We sinned all. 

Thy life to mend 
God’s book attend. 
The cat doth play 
And after slay. 

A dog will bite 

A thief at night. 
The eagle’s flight 

Is out of sight. 

The idle fool 

Is whipt at school. 
As runs the glass 
Man’s life doth pass. 
My book and heart 
Shall never part. 
Job feels the rod, 
Yet blesses God. 
Proud Korah’s troop 
Was swallowed up. 
The lion bold 

The lamb doth hold. 
The moon gives light 
In time of night. 


Nightingales sing 

In time of spring. 

The royal oak it was the tree 
That saved his royal majesty. 
Peter denies 

His lord, and cries. 

Queen Esther comes in royal state 
To save the Jews from dismal fate. 
Rachael doth mourn 

For her first born. 

Samuel anoints 

Who God appoints. 

Time cuts down all, 

Both great and small. 

Uriah’s beauteous wife 

Made David seek his life. 
Whales in the sea 

God’s voice obey. 

Xerxes the Great did die, 
And so must you and I. 
Youth forward slips 

Death soonest nips. 
Zaccheus he 

Did climb the tree 

His Lord to see. 





THE DEVIL'S LIBRARY........ SAN FRANCISCO NEWS-LETTER 


An old-time catalogue in a New York library, of “the 
most valuable books relating to the Devil, his origin, great- 
ness, and influence,” contains the titles of over five hundred 
volumes, and does not presume to be complete. It is intro- 
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duced by the motto, “Fools deride—Philosophers investi- 
gate,” and by four motto verses, including the fine epigram 
by Defoe: 


Bad as he is, the Devil may be abused, 

Be falsely charged and causelessly accused, 

When men unwilling to be blamed alone, 

Shift off those Crimes on Him which are their own. 


A series of introductory illustrations shows the Devil as he 
has been variously delineated by various races. The Egyp- 
tian Devil seems to have been a cross between a dog anda 
hog, walking on his hind legs with the assistance of a staff. 
The Assyrian has a lion’s body with wings, a scaly neck, and 
a dragon’s head with horns. The Cingalese Satan has two 
heads with tusks, four arms, sits on a colt, and has venomous 
snakes climbing all over him. The French is the first of the 
old devils to exhibit the combined traits so familiar to us 
now. He has horns, the ears of an ass, a goat’s tail, and 
rooster’s claws, but his body and head are human, with bats’ 
wings growing from his shoulders. This enemy of man is 
shown in the cut to be grinning in a most malignant and dia- 
bolical manner, and scattering gold around to tempt his vic- 
tims within the clutches of his claws. But Beelzebub has 
been represented in other and far more polite forms. There 
is a print from the illustrations of Goethe’s Faust which 
shows him as a courtly gentleman, elegant in dress and pol- 
ished in manners. It seems as if mankind, as it advanced in 
refinement, improved its great foe as it has improved or at 
least refined the vices with which it pays him tribute. Thus, 
in the thirteenth century the English devil was a horrible 
monster, with the distorted body of a man, the horned head 
of a bull, a docked tail like a hackney horse, only three 
fingers and toes on each extremity, spikes at its knees and 
shins like the spurs of a game-cock. 

The most industrious and extensive of all artistic glorifiers 
of his Satanic Majesty, has been George Cruikshank. The 
True Legend of St. Dunstan and the Devil is one of Cruik- 
shank’s most humorous works, and his Gentleman in Black 
is almost inimitable, as far as the unique grotesqueness of the 
plates is concerned. The catalogue contains a choice as- 
sortment of proverbs applying to the ruler of the infernal 
regions. All are quaint and some are very curious indeed. 
Thus, one tells us “ The Devil is good when he is pleased,” 
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another that “Satan is all Christianity,” and another still 
that “ The Devil is ever God’s ape.” “’Tis asin to belie the 
Devil,” “An idle brain is the Devil’s workshop,” “ Idle men 
are the Devil’s playfellows,” ““What is gotten over the 
Devil’s back is spent under his belly,” “It’s an ill battle 
when the Devil carries the colors,” “ He must have a long 
spoon that must eat with the Devil,” “Where God builds a 
church, there the Devil builds a chapel,” and “Hell and 
chancery are always open” are some odd sayings. Odder 
still are: “ The Devil’s meal is half bran,” “Seldom lies the 
Devil dead ina ditch,” and “ Hell is useless to the sages, but 
necessary to the blind populace”; which latter is a very true 
and philosophic statement, indeed. “Fear made the devils, 
and weak hope the gods,” and “The Devil tempts all, but 
the idle tempt the Devil” are among the statements laid 
down in these wise saws. A verse by an old English writer 


tells us 

The Devil 
Is civil 

And mighty polite, 
For he knows 
That it pays, 

And he judges men right; 
So beware 
And take care 

Or your hair he will singe ; 
And moil you, 
And soil you, 

And cause you to twinge. 


Better poetry, though no better sense, is the following, by 


Hone: 
Good people all, who deal with the Devil, 
Be warned now by what I say: 
His credit’s long and his tongue is civil, 
But you'll have the Devil to pay. 


TWO GOBELIN CARPETS........ LONDON TELEGRAPH 


There are at present, in the Savonnerie division of the 
Gobelin manufactory, two large state carpets to which a curi- 
ous history is attached. In the first place, the larger of the 
two articles is marked in the inventory as worth more than 
251,716 francs, or about $50,000; the other, of slightly 
smaller dimensions, is roughly valued at $40,000. These 
figures, however, are said to represent but one-half of the 
real value of the two carpets, which are regarded as the best 
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specimens of their kind that have ever issued from the Savon- 
nerie since the ceremonial carpets ordered by Louis XIV. for 
the Apollo gallery of the Louvre and the Hall of Mirrors of 
Versailles. The articles were manufactured during the em- 
pire, one having been ordered by the Italian government, 
while the other was intended for the palace of Fontainebleau. 
There was a strange story published this morning to the 
effect that one of the costly carpets had been rolled up and 
stowed away in a lumber-room for the past thirty years, and 
that it had been discovered by President Carnot during a 
visit which he had paid to the Gobelin some weeks since. 
The president, it was added, ordered the article sent to Fon- 
tainebleau—its original destination. This version of the 
affair has been denied, and it is stated that the officials of 
the Gobelin were perfectly well aware of the existence of the 
two carpets, and that they had intended to exhibit them 
in 1889, but there was no superficies large enough for them 
in the best parts of the buildings on the Champ de Mars. 
They were also too large for the ordinary rooms in the metro- 
politan buildings of the state. The matter was accordingly 
referred to M. Carnot, who has directed them to be placed 
in the pope’s room of the Fontainebleau palace if they can 
be made to fit that part of the building, care being taken to 
protect them from the footmarks of visitors. The officials 
of the Gobelin are now, at any rate, exonerated from the 
charge levelled against them of having overlooked the exist- 
ence of some valuable if rather cumbersome state property. 


SOME JAW-BREAKERS.....0 »PALL MALL GAZETTE 

Here is a stiff exercise in pronunciation. It is a list of 

Australian aboriginal names humorously suggested for the 
christening of Lord Hopetoun’s infant son: 


Will they call him Teddywaddy, Tabberrabbab, Goorambat, 
Yarrawonga, Yackandandah, Bungaree or Cow Bed Flat, 
Cambalonga, Buln Buln, Nar Nar Goon or Wollomai, 

Jam Jerup or Yarram Yarram, Narreeworran, Booroopki, 
Rellalac, Warracknabeal or Burrum Burrum, Karkarooc, 
Buckabanyule, Deboobetic, Bumgerum, or Wooronook, 
Bellabong or Tarnagulla, Tallygoroopna, Jericho, 

Baw Baw, Dookie, Warrambat or Narracan or Bambalo, 
Tambo, Tangil, Goolumbooko, Wonnangatta, Dandenong, 
Kara Kara or Toongabbie, Yarra Yarra, or Geelong ? 
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A REASSURANCE........A. LAMPMAN........ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


With what anxious eyes, O sparrow, 
Thou regardest me, 

Underneath yon spray of yarrow, 
Dipping cautiously. 

Fear me not, O little sparrow; 
Bathe, and never fear; 

For to me both pool and yarrow 
And thyself are dear. 


DAY AND NIGHT ....... RICHARD BURTON........ THE CRITIC 
The day is a fair young hind, 
Gracile, with life a-thrill. 
She comes on feet of the wind 
When the light leaps over the hill. 


The night is a huge black hound 
As foul as the hind is fair, 

And he hunts her beauty to ground 
Till the morning Sun cries, Ware / 


SONG........ ROBERT BRIDGES 


Oh, trust the eyes that win thee! 
And trust the lips that smile! 

And let no doubt within thee 
Trouble thy joy the while! 


Seize and enjoy the present; 
Tis all the wise can do. 

Could it make thine more pleasant 
To know thy love were true ? 


If she prove true forever, 
Can that increase thy bliss 
To-day? Nay, thou wilt never 
Know truer joy than this. 


And if she turn deceiver, 
Why should thy strong heart grieve ? 

Weep only if thou grieve her, 

And die ere thou deceive, 
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A LYRIC........RUDYARD KIPLING........ “THE NAULAHKA” 


There was strife ’twixt man and maid— 
Oh, that was at the birth o’ time! 

But what befell ’twixt man and maid— 
Oh, that’s beyond the grip o’ rhyme. 


’Twas, “Sweet, I must not bide wi’ you,” 
And, “Love, I canna bide alone”; 
For baith were young, and baith were true, 


And baith were hard as the nether stone. 


TRAFFIC .... ..EDGAR FAWCETT... ... THE CENTURY 
Life, the shrewd lapidary, is rich in wares 
Whose worth or charm a causal glance may see; 
And like perpetual purchasers are we, 
Won by the bounteous opulence he airs. 
Here shines a pearl of hope; here subtly glares 
An emerald of revenge; here thrilled we see 
A diamond of ambition; here may be 
Some ruby of sin that lures us and ensnares. 


Continually above this bright array, 
As time flows on, we mortals flock to bend, 
Till body and limbs turn frail, till brows grow gray, 
Through trading, haggling, bartering without end— 
While for the inexorable price we pay, 


Months, years, even centuries are the coins we spend. 


ACCIDENT IN ART........ RICHARD HOVEY........ THE INDEPENDENT 
What painter has not with a careless smutch 
Accomplished his despair ?—one touch revealing 
All he had put of life, thought, vigor, feeling, 
Into the canvas that without that touch 
Showed of his love and labor just so much 
Raw pigment, scarce a scrap of soul concealing! 
What poet has not found his spirit kneeling 
A-sudden at the sound of such or such 
Strange verses staring from his manuscript, 
Written he knows not how, but which will sound 
Like trumpets down the years? So Accident 
Itself takes on the likeness of Intent, 
And even in blind Chance’s darkest crypt 
The shrine-lamp of God’s purposing is found, 


SII 
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A LYRIC........ A. C. SWINBURNE........ “THE SISTERS” 








There’s nae lark loves the lift, my dear, 
There’s nae ship loves the sea, 

There’s nae bee loves the heather-bells, 
That loves as I love thee, my love, 
That loves as I love thee. 





The whin shines fair upon the fell, 
The blithe broom on the lea: 

The muirside wind is merry at heart: 
It’s a’ for love of thee, my love, 
It’s a’ for love of thee. 


i See W. E. HENLEY........ ‘““THE SONG OF THE SWORD" 


Where forlorn sunsets flare and fade 
On desolate sea and lonely sand, 
Out of the silence and the shade, 
What is the voice of strange command 
Calling you still, as friend calls friend 
With love that cannot brook delay, 
To rise and follow the ways that wend 
Over the hills and far away ? 


Hark in the city: street on street 
A roaring reach of death and life, 
Of vortices that clash and fleet 
And ruin in appointed strife; 
Hark to it calling, calling clear, 
Calling until you cannot stay, 
From dearer things than your own most dear, 
Over the hills and far away. 


Out of the sound of ebb and flow, 
Out of the sight of lamp and star, 
It calls you where the good winds blow 
And the unchanging meadows are. 
From faded hopes and hopes a-gleam 
It calls you, calls you night and day, 
Beyond the dark, into the dream, 
Over the hills and far away. 
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COMPRESSED AIR IN PARIS........ IDA M. TARBELL........ SYNDICATE PRESS 


Men began long ago to use air as a motor. They made 
it drive their ships across the seas. They built mills and 
compelled it to grind their corn and draw their water. But 
it was a capricious servant. It is in comparatively recent 
times that they learned how to put a harness on the air and 
to use its power, not when it would, but when they would. 
The qualities of which they avail themselves in thus gaining 
control of the motive force of air were first its compressibil- 
ity and secondly its rapid and powerful expansion when freed 
from compression. However, it was only after long experi- 
ment that they learned how to use the power thus gained so 
as to put it to practical service in industry. The first note- 
worthy success was in constructing-the Mt. Cenis and the Mi. 
St. Gothard tunnels. The great machines used for opening up 
the mountains were worked by compressed air, which was con- 
veyed to them by pipes from compressors located outside of 
the mouth of the tunnels. For many years compressors have 
been used in the mines of Europe and in carrying on construc- 
tions under water. But in all these adaptations there has been 
much dissatisfaction. It came from the imperfect machines 
used. All the early compressors caused the loss of nearly as 
much force as they produced; indeed, the machine used at Mt. 
St. Gothard wasted more than was gained. The manufacturers 
until recently did not know that they could increase the 
power of compressed air by warming it; neither did they 
know how to overcome many minor annoyances such as the 
accumulation on the stop-cock ‘of frost and ice. In recent 
years all the early difficulties have been overcome, and the 
awkward and wasteful compressors of the mines and tunnels 
have been perfected until they produce a motive power which — 
to-day in Paris is used for the greatest and least of machines, 
by the largest factories and by the independent crafstman, 
for the heaviest and for the finest manipulations. The suc- 
cess of compressed air in Paris is due largely to a gentleman 
of Vienna, M. Victor Popp. Years ago M. Popp became 
impressed with the possibilities of this force, but his applica; 
tions received little encouragement at Vienna. In 1878.5, 
displayed at the Paris Exposition. His + ork attracted at- 
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tention and he concluded to establish himself here. His first 
plant was very small, consisting of two small compressors 
run by two motors, each of six horse-power. The first ap- 
plication was to what is now known far and wide as the 
pneumatic clock of Paris. It is now over twelve years since 
these clocks were introduced, and there are to-day fully 10,000 
of them, public and private, in the city. One hotel alone 
has 600. They require little or, no attention, they do not 
get out of order, they are not expensive. The 12-horse- 
power factory succeeded so well that one of 120 horse-power 
followed. This was enlarged to 5,000 horse-power, and last 
December there was inaugurated a second manufactory of 
compressed air, which to-day has apparatus for producing a 
force of 8,000 horse-power and ‘which looks forward to the 
day when it will give three times that amount. The feeble 
undertaking which began a dozen years ago by turning the 
hands of a few clock dials is to-day capable of furnishing 
the city of Paris a force of 13,000 horse-power. The most 
favorable place for studying the process of manufacturing 
the power is in the new factory. ‘Through the courtesy of 
the secretary of the Popp Company, M. Louis Hartogh, I 
was enabled to examine in detail this enormous plant. It is 
situated in the outskirts of the city, on the Seine, and is con- 
nected with two railway lines. The buildings are in iron 
and brick and cover a space of about 270 by 170 feet. The 
machinery hall is of course the point of interest, for here the 
air is compressed. For this operation four compressors, 
each of 2,000 horse-power, are employed. They are run by 
vertical steam engines of Corliss distribution and triple ex- 
pansion. The compressing cylinders are placed directly 
above the steam cylinders in the factory. The air is drawn 
from the exterior by the pistons of the two low-pressure 
cylinders, and is collected in an intermediate reservoir. From 
there it is drawn by a high-pressure cylinder and driven into 
the reservoir, from which it passes into the pipes which Gis- 
tribute it through the city. But the man who introduced 
compressed air for running an electric plant can use it for 
other purposes. Suppose that he is a printer: a motor con- 
nected with his press will furnish him power to run night and 
lay. No engine-room, with its heat, dust odors, and perils, 

annoyhim. The pressman can regulate the force to suit his 
aeeds. If the edition is late, there is no exasperating delay 
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for “firing up.” By the turning of his hand he has a power 
which will throw off the sheets as fast as the press can fly. 
Figaro and Le Petit Journal are two Parisian newspapers 
which are printed on presses run by compressed air. An- 
other valuable service which it renders is ventilation. Many 
factories which use it as a force utilize it also in keeping the 
air of their workrooms in free circulation. In the restaurants 
wine and beer are raised from the cellar by it, and sometimes 
even glasses filled. In the great wine market of Paris bar- 
rels are filled from the cellar below. Many elevators have 
changed from hydraulic pressure to compressed air. In this 
case the air is cheaper, costing but two centimes a cubic 
meter, to thirty-two centimes for water. Ordinarily, however, 
there is no gain in the item of expense—compressed air 
costs about the same as steam. An application which would 
be a blessing in the United States is the air telegraph, by 
which letters are transmitted about Paris without the pro- 
voking delays of the ordinary mail. Cards are sent for six 
cents, sealed letters for ten. In 1889 these tubes carried 
nearly 20,000,000 pieces of mail. This idea is used on a 
similar scale in the French bank, where letters are sent from 
one story to another by air, and in the Crédit Lyonnais, 
where packages are transmitted. Everybody who has studied 
his “fourteen weeks,” or even less, in natural philosophy, 
remembers that the temperature of compressed air lowers 
rapidly when it is allowed to dilate, and that thus cold is pro- 
duced. ‘This property has been skilfully utilized at Paris. 
The most elaborate application is seen under the Bourse du 
Commerce. An electric motor run by compressed air is in 
the cellar of the building. Connected with the air motor is 
a wooden canal perhaps a foot square; into this flows a cer- 
tain per cent of the air. The canal conducts this to a series 
of sixteen small refrigerating-rooms. This air produces suffi- 
cient cold to keep the rooms below zero the year around. 
When I visited the refrigerators the temperature was about 
four degrees below zero. In one room a frieze of snow and 
ice decorated the walls. Butter, cheese, fish, game, beef, 
veal, all things which may be preserved by freezing, are 
stored here. The rooms are rented by the year, and the 
space is by no means equal to the demand, for the bourse is 
but a short distance from the great central market of Paris. 
I saw in visiting these chambers a very pretty illustration of 
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the rapidity with which cold is produced the instant the com- 
pressed air is released. ‘The wooden conduit which crossed 
ihe basement floor leaked. On either side of the pipe fine 
snow was steadily falling, heaping up drifts which, if diminu- 
tive, were none the less natural. The possibilities in refrig- 
eration are limitless; especially do the restaurants and hotels 
find out this value. Everywhere that the compressed air 
runs an electric machine, refrigerators may be attached with- 
out extra expense. This cold air is also used sometimes in 
summer for cooling roorfs, an application which undoubtedly 
will be more and more frequent in the future. You find it 
applied in the most unexpected places. There is a scissors- 
grinder and knife-sharpener at Paris who occupies a little 
shop just big enough to hold himself and his machine, and 
where the customer must do his bargaining from without 
through the window, who has a small air motor attached to 
his machine. He plies his trade without the wearisome tread- 
ing and with threefold greater speed. The sewing-machine 
is run by it with an ease and speed which adds tenfold to the 
value of this household divinity. The attachment is very 
simple. The speed can be regulated perfectly. Both hands 
are free to guide the work. Parisian tailors use this force 
quite generally in their sewing-rooms, much to the joy of 
their employees. But a mere list of the applications would 
require a column. The dentist uses it to run his dreaded 
drill, the engraver and polisher for fine metal-work, the 
tailor for cutting as well as sewing, the carpenter for his 
saw. ‘Tinners, umbrella-makers, bookbinders, button-makers, 
embroiderers, all those who for any purpose use machines 
which require other than hand-power, find in compressed air 
a safe, convenient, trustworthy servant. Not only does it 
run the machines, but it actually oils them from the reservoirs 
which are kept filled. But the manufacture and applications 
of compressed air are seen, it is almost certain, to be demon- 
strated to Americans in a much more effective manner than 
they can be described in a newspaper article. M. Popp is 
planning an exhibit for the World’s Fair, in which the entire 
process will be illustrated by means of the latest, most highly 
perfected machines, and where a variety of applications, bi- 
zatre and serious, will be displayed. He has asked M. 
Hartogh to go with this exhibit; and if he should, machinery 
lovers will find him able and willing to explain to them in 
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excellent English—or any one of several other languages if 
they wish—all the mysteries and advantages of the force. 
It only needs, I am convinced, a short exposition of the sys- 
tem in America for all our large cities, at least, to see their 
manufacturers generating their own electricity, running their 
clocks, propelling their elevators, ventilating their rooms, 
transporting their packages, cooling their beverages, and oil- 
ing their machines, all from modest little motors tucked away 
in convenient corners and used by turning a stop-cock more 
or less according to the demands for the force which the 
work makes, 


CHLOROFORM IN TYPHOID FEVER 


Dr. P. Werner, physician to the German Hospital at St. 
Petersburg, has treated with the greatest success, so says 
Merck’s Bulletin, one hundred and thirty cases of typhoid 
fever by using a one-per-cent solution of chloroform (Za sem. 
Méd.). In pursuing this form of treatment the author was 
prompted by the work of Behring on the microbicide action 
of chloroform upon the bacillus of typhoid fever; but he was 
not familiar with the observations of Dr. Stepp, of Nurem- 
berg, who in 1890 successfully administered chloroform in 
cases of typhoid fever. Dr. Werner employed, as has already 
been said, a one-per-cent solution of chloroform, the patients 
taking one to two tablespoonfuls every hour or two, might 
and day, without interruption, as long as the fever was at its 
height. As the disease abated the dose was progressively 
diminished, although, even after the fever had completely 
disappeared, the medicine was continued for some time, sev- 
eral teaspoonfuls being given each day. In all the cases 
where this treatment was commenced before the tenth day 
of the disease, the most favorable results were obtained; the 
patients did not present the regular typhoid condition; the 
general symptoms were limited to fever, with feebleness and 
want of appetite; the tongue never got into that coated, 
dirty, and loathsome condition so characteristic of typhoid 
fever; the thirst, habitually so intense, disappeared in about 
two days; and the diarrhoea and meteorism progressively 
diminished and soon disappeared altogether. Bed-sores were 
never observed and relapses were very rare. When the 
treatment with chloroform was commenced late, the disease 
being already in the third week, such extremely favorable 
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results were not attained; but even in such cases the treat- 
ment proved very useful and was always well borne. Nev- 
ertheless, in four cases Dr. Werner observed a jaundice, 
which in one instance was sufficiently pronounced to advise 
a suspension of the medicine. Three of these cases were in 
children; the fourth occurred in a young man. It might be 
remarked, in conclusion, that the observations of Dr. Werner 
agree in every respect with those of Dr. Stepp. The treat- 
ment of typhoid fever by chloroform appears to be deserving 
of the attention of the practitioner, not only on account of 
its efficacy, which has been proved by two investigators inde- 
pendent of each other, but also because of its great simplicity. 


LIGHTING TRAINS BY ELECTRICITY 


It is believed that Prof. J. F. Elroy, superintendent of the 
State School for the Blind in Lansing, Mich., has solved 
the problem of lighting a train by electricity in a successful 
and economical manner. The machine devised by him is a 
cylindrical dynamo in itself, which is attached to the forward 
axle of the locomotive. No wire is used in the armature or 
in the part of the machine which conducts electricity to the 
lighting system after the parts have become sufficiently 
charged with the current. The armature of the new dynamo 
is fastened immovably to the axle, and this revolves in con- 
tact with the other parts of the dynamo, which rest upon 
roller bearings at the end of the cylinder. The entire ma- 
chine does not weigh over three hundred pounds, and is com- 
pletely incased in an iron jacket, so that snow, rain, or dust 
cannot affect it. It is said that it will run for weeks without 
any attention whatever, and all it requires is a little oil occa- 
sionally. The wires run under the engine and are connected 
to each car by means of couplers similar to the steam couplers 
now in use. The lights are incandescent, and each car can 
be illuminated to whatever extent is desired. There isa device 
to retain light in the cars at a standstill. In each car a small 
but powerful storage battery is placed. While the train is 
in motion these batteries become charged. When the train 
stops at a station the power from the dynamo ceases, but 
automatically the storage batteries come into play and light 
the train. A car may be cut off and thrown to a side track 
to await a connection, and the lights will be in service for 
six hours, This time can be increased at will by increasing 
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the storage-battery power. The headlight for the locomo- 
tive and every light in the train will be electric, and the tax 
on the power of the locomotive will be very small. The cost 
of the system is less than the ordinary lights now in use on 
railroads. The dynamo is so arranged that it does not take 
the power from the locomotive when it is doing the heaviest 
work—that is, when it is starting. The work begins when 
the engine is moving at about thirteen miles an hour. When 
the train is broken up, the whole apparatus is in a normal 
condition and requires no attention whatever. 


POPULATION BY SEX AND NATIVITY........ PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


The recent census bulletin giving the population of the 
United States by sex, color, and nativity in 1890 contains 
data of much interest to the student of social science. Of 
the total population 53,372,703 were native-born and 9,638, - 
360 of foreign birth. Classified in accordance with color, the 
white inhabitants of the country numbered 54,983,890 and 
the colored 7,638,360. In the colored element of our popu- 
lation are included Chinese, Japanese, and civilized Indians, 
as well as persons of African descent. But the immediate 
purpose of this article is to call attention to the distribution 
of the inhabitants of the United States according to sex. In 
most countries that have been long settled and are not sub- 
ject to immigration the females are slightly in excess of the 
males—a law which seems to prevail largely throughout the 
animal kingdom. In England there are 104 females to 100 
males; in Scotland, 110 females to 100 males; in Ireland, 
103 females to 100 males; and in Sweden, 106 females to 100 
males. The proportion between the sexes in these countries 
is largely influenced by emigration, as it is influenced in the 
United States by immigration. France, on the other hand, 
which is little affected by emigration, shows a little over 101 
females to 100 male inhabitants. In Belgium, also little dis- 
turbed by emigration, the proportion of females is 100.4 to 
100 males. In some countries of Europe there is, owing to 
transient causes, a slight tendency to an increase and in 
others to a decrease in these proportions between the sexes. 
But in the United States the rule is completely reversed, the 
proportion being only 95 females to each 100 males. The 
cause readily assigned by Superintendent Porter for this great 
disparity between the sexes is in the large increase of immi- 
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grants since 1880, over three-fifths of the entire number hav- 
ing been males. Immigration, however, does not wholly or 
even partially account for the great disparity in the local 
distribution of the population by sexes. In New York the 
foreign-born inhabitants number 1,571,050, aad in that State 
the females outnumber the males by 44,067. In Penn- 
sylvania, on the other hand, the foreign-born inhabitants 
number 845,720, while the males are 74,648 in excess of the 
females. Ina former article we have shown that in Penn- 
sylvania the great disparity between the sexes prevails only 
in those portions of the State (the coal and iron regions) 
which have attracted foreign labor. In all other parts of 
the State the proportion of the sexes is normal, as it is in 
Europe. Turning, however, to other States that are little 
affected by immigration, it is difficult to account for the 
undue numerical disparity between the sexes in the census 
returns of 1890. Massachusetts contains 657,137 inhabitants 
of foreign origin in a total population of 2,238,943, and in 
that State the females are 64,525 in excess of the males. In 
Connecticut, with a foreign-born population of 183,601 ina 
total of 746,258, the females outnumber the males 7,182. 
But how comes it that New Hampshire, with a foreign-born 
population of 72,340 in a total of 376,530, has 3,398 more 
females than males; while in Vermont, with 44,088 inhabi- 
tants of foreign origin in a population of 332,422, the males 
are 6,232 in excess of the females? Going southward, much 
greater disparities are observable in the distribution of the 
sexes, for which migration affords no adequate explanation. 
Kentucky, with a foreign-born population of 59,356 only in 
a total of 1,858,635, has 24,881 more males than females. 
In Arkansas, with 14,264 inhabitants of foreign birth in a 
population of 1,128,179, the males are 43,331 in excess of 
the females. Mississippi has a total population of 1,289,600, 
of whom 7,952 are foreigners, and in that State the males are 
9,764 in excess of the females. On the other hand, in Louisi- 
ana, in a population of 1,118,587, containing 49,747 of for- 
eign birth, the sexesare nearly equal, there being 559,350 
males and 559,237 females. In Alabama, containing a popu- 
lation of 1,513,017, of whom 14,777 are of foreign birth, the 
males are 1,895 in excess of the females. What are the social 
conditions that cause such a disparity between the sexes in 
communities that are not much affected by immigration, and 
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in which the people differ little in pursuits and customs? The 
census returns afford no answer; but there is an answer if it 
be diligently sought for. Of course, it is easy enough to 
explain why Montana has only 44,277 females to 87,882 
males, or why there are only 21,632 females in Wyoming 
in a total population of 60,705, notwithstanding the induce- 
ment of woman suffrage. The population of these Rocky 
Mountain States has much increased since 1890, and the 
disparity between the sexes has somewhat declined. But 
Texas, with a total population of 2,235,523, of whom 152,- 
956 only are of foreign birth, has 111,783 more males than 
females. The only adequate explanation of the extraordinary 
disparity between the sexes in Texas and other States is that 
the females have not been fully returned. 


HYPNOTISM IN DENTISTRY 


A paper read before the Massachusetts Dental Society 
lately that attracted much attention on account of the nov- 
lety of its theme was on Hypnotism as Applied to Dentistry, 
by Prof. Thomas Fillebrown, of the Harvard Dental School. 
He cited many instances of its successful use in his dental 
practice. Persons too nervous to be operated on had been 
calmed and enabled to bear operations without suffering. 
They had left his chair saying they felt better than when 
they entered it. A very nervous lady had not only had her 
teeth treated, but had been benefited as to her nervous sys- 
tem. Acase of sore mouth in a patient wearing a plate had, 
to his surprise, been cured. Young patients who refused to 
have their teeth treated had learned to approach the operating- 
chair without dread. He described his method, which was 
simply to induce hypnotism and then work by suggestion. 


AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES........NOTES AND QUERIES 


The list of American millionaires which the New York 
Tribune has been publishing is not absolutely perfect. Some 
names are omitted owing to the unwillingness of their owners 
to advertise their wealth. The list contains others which are 
those of men who have either ceased to be millionaires or 
who enjoy a reputation for wealth which is undeserved. But 
its approach to accuracy is so close that it may be used asa 
basis of calculation; and probably the omissions balance the 
erroneous additions. It is pretty safe to say that the actual 
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number of persons who are worth a million, or nearly a mill- 
ion, or several millions, does not vary far from the Tribune’s 
estimate. We may therefore, with some confidence, recapitu- 
late the figures of our New York contemporary, in the follow- 
ing table: 









A LIST OF AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES BY STATES, 
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THE SECRET OF THE HEAVENS...... bE. Gs cvces THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 


There seems to be little doubt that the number of the visi- 
ble stars is really limited. Most astronomers now admit that 
the total number of stars visible in our largest telescopes 
cannot much exceed one hundred millions. This is of course 
a large number, but compared with an infinite number it is 
really very small. It may be proved mathematically—and 
the demonstration is a very simple one—that were the num- 
ber of stars really infinite and equally distributed through 
infinite space, the whole heavens would shine with the bright- 
ness of the sun. Far from this being the case, the amount 
of light afforded by the stars, even on the finest nights, is 
very small, and the comparative blackness of the background 
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on which they are scattered is sufficiently obvious. The 
number visible to the naked eye, even with very good eye- 
sight, is not only comparatively, but absolutely small. Some 
unreasoning people think that the number visible in this way 
is almost “countless,” but an attempt to count those dis- 
tinctly visible in any portion of the sky—for instance, in the 
“square of Pegasus ”—will, I think, convince any intelligent 
person that the idea is merely an optical illusion, and a popu- 
lar fallacy which has no foundation in fact. The number 
visible to average eyesight on an ordinary night does not 
much exceed 4,000 for both hemispheres. For exceptionally 
keen eyesight and a very clear sky, we may perhaps allow 
a total of 10,o0e for the whole star-sphere, or 5,000 visible 
from any one place at one time. But surely this is a very 
small number, scattered over the whole expanse of the 
heavens. Five thousand men could easily be placed on a 
small field without touching. Allowing a space of four feet 
square, or sixteen square feet, for each man—a liberal al- 
lowance—I find that over 5,000 men could be placed with- 
out touching each other on a field of two acres (a field about 
a hundred yards square). Now, if we were to rise in a bal- 
loon over this two-acre field, we should see a large number 
of heads, but there would be a lot of ground visible between 
the heads, and if we rose to a height of, say, two miles, the 
field would dwindle to a mere speck on the earth’s surface. 
To show what a limited number even one hundred millions 
is, I may mention that, from a rough calculation, I find that 
in a ten-acre field of ripe oats the number of grains of corn 
probably exceeds the number of the visible stars; and we 
should have to multiply the number of the stellar hosts by 
at least ten to obtain the number of human beings now living 
on our comparatively tiny world! ‘To account for the limited 
number of the visible stars, some astronomers have suggested 
that the light of the stars suffers absorption in the ether of 
space, and that at a certain distance the stellar light must 
be wholly cut off, so that the most powerful telescope which 
can ever be constructed by man would fail to pierce through 
the “cosmical veil” which shrouds the more distant stars 
from our view. There are, however, several objections to 
this hypothesis. I will mention one or two. M. Celoria, 
using a small telescope of power barely sufficient to show 
stars to the eleventh magnitude, found that he could see al- 
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most exactly the same number of stars near the northern 
pole of the Milky Way as were visible in Sir W. Herschel’s 
large telescope, showing that here at least no increase of 
optical power will materially increase the number of stars 
visible in that direction, and that probably very faint stars 
do not exist in this region of space. Sir John Herschel, 
speaking of his observations at the Cape of Good Hope, 
says: “ We are not at liberty to argue that at one point of its 
circumference our view is limited by this sort of cosmical veil 
which extinguishes the smaller magnitudes, cuts off the nebu- 
lous light of distant masses, and closes our view in impene- 
trable darkness; while at another we are compelled, by the 
clearest evidence telescopes can afford, to believe that star- 
strewn vistas lie open, exhausting their power and stretching 
out beyond their utmost reach, as is proved by that very 
phenomenon which the existence of such a veil would render 
impossible, viz., infinite increase of numbers and diminution 
of magnitude, terminating in complete, irresolvable nebulos- 
ity;”’ and Professor Grant says, in his History of Physical 
Astronomy: “If such a hypothesis were true, we might rea- 
sonably presume that in consequence of the light being 
everywhere extinguished at the same distance, the Milky 
Way would present a uniform aspect throughout its course. 
As, however, observations of the actual aspect of the Milky 
Way do not accord with this conclusion, the hypothesis from 
which it is deduced is manifestly inadmissible.” In a me- 
moir recently published by Professor Schiaparelli, the famous 
Italian astronomer, on the distribution of the stars visible to 
the naked eye, he discusses the question of the supposed ex- 
tinction of stellar light. Finding that the hypothetical ex- 
tinction would reduce the light of very distant stars to an 
enormous degree, he rejects the hypothesis as improbable. 
Admitting, however, a very small and slow absorption—for 
instance, one-eight-hundredth of the light at the distance of 
stars of the first magnitude, as supposed by Olbers—he sug- 
gests that possibly this small absorption may be due to very 
finely comminuted matter scattered through interstellar space. 
Assuming the most probable distance for stars of the first 
magnitude, he computes the quantity of matter which would 
be necessary to produce the assumed absorption, and finds 
that the quantity would be so small that if all the particles 
scattered through a space equal in volume to that of the 
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terrestrial globe were collected together, they would forma 
small opaque ball a little less than one inch in diameter! If 
we consider the tenuity of a comet’s tail, we can well admit 
the existence in space of matter in such a finely divided 
state. But even if we do not admit any extinction of light 
within the limits of the sidereal system, we may, I think, 
explain the limited number of the visible stars in the follow- 
ing way. Suppose each star to be attended by a family of 
planets—as many of them probably are—forming a solar 
system similar to our own, as in the hypothesis proposed by 
Lambert in the eighteenth century. Call each of these sys- 
tems a system of the first order. Then suppose all the visi- 
hle stars, clusters, and nebule—the Milky Way included— 
to form a system of a higher order. Call this asystem of the 
second order. We may then imagine an immense number of 
these systems of the second order to exist in infinite space, 
which, all combined, would form a system of the third order; 
and so on to higher orders still. But for our present purpose we 
need not go beyond systems of the second order. Assume 
now the distance of the nearest fixed star—or the distance be- 
tween two solar systems, or systems of the first order—to be 
4,500 times the diameter of our solar system (which is about 
correct for Alpha Centauri), or the diameter of Neptune’s or- 
bit, and the distance of the faintest stars visible in our largest 
telescopes at 2,300 times the distance of the nearest fixed star 
(corresponding to the distance of stars of about the seventeenth 
magnitude). If we further assume that the distance between 
the systems of the second order bears the same ratio to the 
diameter of our sidereal system that the distance between two 
stars of that system bears to the diameter of the solar sys- 
tem, I find that the distance of the nearest external system 
from the earth would be expressed in miles by the number 
520 followed by eighteen ciphers, a distance which light, 
with its immense velocity of 186,000 miles per second, would 
take nearly ninety millions of years to traverse! This hy- 
pothesis affords an obvious explanation of the fact that the 
visible stars and nebulz are limited in number. They all 
form part and parcel of one great sidereal cluster—our visi- 
ble universe—which is separated from all external galaxies 
by a vast starless void, in the same way that the solar system 
is separated by empty space from the surrounding star-sphere. 
The invisibility of the external galaxies may be explained 
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either by supposing a “thinning out” of the ethe. beyond 
the limits of our sidereal system, or by supposing a small 
extinction of light to take place in objects placed at im- 
mense distances. ‘The light of even the nearest external 
universe, enfeebled by a distance of twenty million times 
that of Alpha Centauri, might well be extinguished alto- 
gether by a very small absorption of light in such a vast 
thickness of a fluid medium perhaps not absolutely perfect. 
I find that Alpha Centauri placed at such a distance would, 
even if there were no absorption, be reduced to a star of the 
thirty-sixth magnitude, which would theoretically require a 
telescope of over 24,000 feet in diameter even to glimpse! 
We are, however, not precluded by this hypothesis from 
supposing that numerous similar systems may exist in exter- 
nal space; and although we must consider the number of the 
visible stars as strictly limited, the number of suns and sys- 
tems really existing, but invisible to us, may still be practi- 
cally infinite. 




















U. 8. POSTAGE.... ... KATE FIELD'S WASHINGTON 






The number of postage stamps used in a year is something 
enormous. For instance, the ordinary postal revenue for the 
year ending June 30th, 1891, exclusive of the money-order 
business, was $65,065,293.87. Of this, $41,432,129.50 came 
from letter postage. The bulk of this is of course in two- 
cent stamps, and it is safe to put the whole number of this 
denomination used at more than two billions per annum. The . 
issuing of postage stamps, stamped envelopes, and newspaper 
wrappers all belongs to one of the divisions under the care of 
the third assistant postmaster-general. There is another di- 
vision of the same bureau which looks after the registered 
letters, and still another which attends to the system for the 
special delivery of letters. The classification of mail matter 
belongs to this bureau, and it is with the third assistant post- 
master-general or his clerks that newspapers and periodicals 
have to quarrel over their rights to official entry as second- 
class matter. A ten-cent special-delivery stamp on a letter 
is supposed to keep it in constant motion from the time the 
letter is deposited in the main or branch post-office until it 
is delivered to the addressee. ‘There is liable to be a little 
delay in the starting of a letter when it is deposited in a letter 
box instead of a post-office, but everything must make way 
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for special-delivery letters after they once get into the vicinity 
of a mail-bag. The clerk hustles them out with the first 
mail leaving the office, and puts them on the outside of 
packages or in a bundle by themselves, so that the next offi- 
cial can see them at once. If the special-delivery stamp is 
put on a package of second, third, or fourth class matter, it 
has to be treated in a first-class manner—that is, it goes into 
a pouch instead of a sack, and is pushed through just as 
rapidly as a letter bearing the same stamp. Last yéar there 
were over two and a half millions of pieces sent by special 
delivery, and it is interesting to note that the average time 
consumed in the delivery of each parcel after it reached the 
post-office of the addressee was only twenty minutes. 


LITTLE MOONS OF MARS........ WASHINGTON STAR 


The moons of Mars were discovered a few years ago 
through the telescope of the Naval Observatory at Washing- 
ton, by Professor Asaph. He will be actively interested in 
the observations of that planet and its new-found satellites 
which will be made in August next by astronomers all over 
the world. Since the discovery of the moons, in 1887, this is 
the first opportunity afforded for examining them, inasmuch 
as they are so small as to be perceptible only at close range. 
Once in every fifteen years Mars reaches its nearest point to 
the earth. Eight weeks hence it will be within 35,000,000 
miles of us, whereas its greatest distance is 141,000,000 
miles. Great interest attaches to the matter, because this 
sister-world is so much like our own in respect to its climate 
and other conditions that it may reasonably be supposed to 
be inhabited. There are at least twenty moons in the solar 
system. Saturn alone has eight, the biggest of them, Titan, 
being nearly twice the size of our moon; and Jupiter pos- 
sesses four, ranging in dimensions upward from Europa, just 
about as large as the orb of terrestrial night, to Ganymede, 
greatest of all known moons, with a diameter of 3,480 miles, 
whereas the moon belonging to this world is only 2,160 
miles through. ‘Though our moon is supposed to be dead 
and cold, similar conditions are not assumed to govern all 
the satellites of the sister-planets. Some of these pertaining 
to Jupiter are believed to emit lights of their own, showing 
that they are still hot. However, astronomers are usually 
eager to find evidence of life on other spheres, even discov- 
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ering on the earth’s attendant orb apparent traces of mighty 
works of engineering artifice—the imagined creation of races 
being long extinct—such as the stupendous bridge that ap- 
pears to span a crater of the moon volcano called Eudoxus. 
Eclipses are every-day affairs on Jupiter. Three of its sat- 
ellites are eclipsed at every revolution of that mighty globe, 
so that a spectator there might witness during the Jovian 
year 4,500 eclipses of moons and about the same number of 
the sun by moons. One of Saturn’s moons, called Mimas, 
about half the size of the earth’s satellite, is so close to the 
planet in its circling that it seems to cross the face of the 
latter at an astonishing rate of speed. Of the seven others, 
Titan has a diameter of 3,300 miles, Iapetus 1,800 miles, 
Rhea 1,200 miles, Dione and Thetys each 500 miles, while 
Enceladus and Hyperion are very little fellows. Several 
of them in the sky together, with the flaming ring of star 
dust stretched athwart the heavens, must make a gorgeous 
spectacle by night on the Saturnian sphere. ‘Through the 
telescope it is very interesting to watch the shadows thrown 
upon Jupiter by that. giant planet’s moons, observation of 
the eclipses of which furnished the first data for estimating 
the velocity of light. Uranus has four little moons—Ariel, 
Umbriel, Titania, and Oberon—which, funnily enough, rise 
in the north ang set in the south. A single diminutive one, 
belonging to Neptune, traverses the sky from southwest to 
northeast. Neither Mercury nor Venus has any satellites. 
But the most interesting of all moons are the two that attend 
Mars, each abuut sixty miles in diameter. That planet is 
just one-half the size of the earth; its surface is divided into 
continents and seas, having as much land as water; it has 
an atmosphere, clouds frequently concealing its face, and 
its seasons are about the same as here, though the waters 
are colder. 








ART AND DRAMA 


THE DRAMA........ A. B. WALKLEY THE NEW REVIEW 


The simple fact is that during the past month no English 
play has been produced worth recording. In this evil case 
one is glad to be able to cry, with the Jacobite in Tom 
Jones, “Hurrah! the French have landed!" They have 
landed, with Mme. Sarah Bernhardt at their head, and this 
incomparable woman has saved the situation. She has come 
back to us improved not only in quality, but in quantity. 
“Ces Anglaises ont d’amiables surprises,” said M. Pailleron’s 
duchess when she first saw prim Miss Lucy in a low dress. 
We may now say the same of Mme. Bernhardt. You re- 
member that phrase about Sir Willoughby Patterne? Well, 
Mme. Bernhardt “has an arm,” a fact which she graciously 
permits you to establish in Cleopatra. Whether the real 
Cleopatra had so fine an arm we shall never know. Her 
nose was certainly too long—if any faith is to be placed in 
numismatics. All things considered, Mme. Bernhardt is 
probably more of a Cleopatra than was Cleopatra herself. 
It would be patriotic but uncritical to complain that she ap- 
pears before us, not in Shakespeare’s version of the great love 
story, but in Sardou’s. After all, it is no heresy, I hope, to 
say that Sardou knows more about the East than Shake- 
speare did. What we lose in style, we gain in local color. 
Shakespeare’s play was noble, Marmorean, Occidental; Sar- 
dou’s is ignoble, chryselephantine, Oriental. And Shake- 
speare happened to write his play to please himself, a way 
your genius generally has when masterpieces are a-making, 
whereas Sardou has merely constructed his poem to order. 
It is a vehicle to carry the talent of a great actress. All this 
is only a roundabout way of saying that Sardou’s Cleopatra 
gives me more poignant emotion than Shakespeare’s. It is 
really not my fault. I happened, you see, to be a contem- 
porary of Sardou’s. If I had been born an Elizabethan, I 
might be otherwise minded. Now and then, when Shake- 
speare and Sardou are on common ground, as in the scene 
between the forsaken queen and the messenger who comes to 
tell her of Antony’s marriage, the comparison between the 
twain is not without a certain piquancy—and not so crushing 
to the smaller man as you might imagine. Shakespeare’s 
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scene is richer, of course, in human nature, general human 
nature: Sardou’s in wanton caprice, in animal ferocity; that 
is, in Oriental human nature. There is the advantage of 
belonging to a generation which has read Les Orientales, 
which has been to the Levant with Chateaubriand and Gau- 
tier and Pierre Loti (not to mention the Messrs. Cook), which 
has seen the pictures of Géréme and Benjamin Constant, 
which has heard the music of Aida. ‘This scene of the mes- 
senger with the love-lorn Cleopatra, the victim of 


Vénus toute entiére 4 sa proie attachée, 


tossing on her couch, or straining her gaze from the star-lit 
terrace at Memphis into the desert, gives me just the im- 
pression I suppose it is intended to give, the impression of a 
stifling Eastern night, of a woman passing in a trice from 
voluptuous dreams to tigerish rage. That is what we West- 
erns expect the East to be like—those of us, that is, who 
have not gone there to be disillusioned. Just as M. Huys- 
mans’ Des Esseintes felt that he got a truer impression of 
England by visiting the wine shop in the Rue Castiglione, 
with its smell of damp sawdust and waterproofs, than by 
actually crossing the Channel, so I choose to think I get a 
better notion of Egypt from Sarah Bernhardt’s Cleopatra 
than I should by taking the next P. and O. steamer to Port 
Said. Was not art invented for such ends? Do not we who 
read Gyp’s novels in Piccadilly know more about Paris than 
the Parisians? We deceive ourselves, you say, and the truth 
isnot in us? Nonsense: as good and true neo-Buddhists, 
we know that the world is only appearance. 


THE SILENT SCULPTOR........ THE SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT 


This afternoon I was chatting with the Californian sculp- 
tor, Douglas Tilden. WhenI say “chatting,” that is a fagon 
de parler; no sound passed our lips, and there was a sheet of 
foolscap before us. For pithiness, and asa preventive against 
ambiguity of expression, commend me to foolscap! I am 
telling you what you know already when I say that Douglas 
Tilden is deaf and dumb. To most of my readers his name 
is familiar enough. At the Olympic Club you may see one 
of his best works, The Tired Boxer; the Base-Ball Player 
stands in Golden Gate Park; and next year, at the World’s 
Fair, in Chicago, every one will be admiring the Indian 
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Bear-Hunters, now on exhibition in the palace of the Champs 
Elysées. Ido not think the jury acted fairly in not award- 
ing a medal to this powerful group, which has been extremely 
well noticed in the French press—not to mention the favorable 
criticisms of American and English correspondents. Daniel 
Chester French, of Exeter, Mass., is the American laureate 
this year. Two years ago it was Douglas Tilden, of Chico, 
Cal. American sculptors to the number of twelve have con- 
tributed to the Salon: Calder, of Philadelphia, a bust of 
Cordelia; Miss Katherine Cohen, of the same city, a study 
of a man’s head; John Donoghue, of Chicago, a statue en- 
titled Kypris; John Flanagan of Newark, Miss R. J. E. 
Mathews of Ohio, and S. Wilson Neill of Cambridge, Mass., 
busts; George D. Peterson, of Wilmington, a tiger; Ch. Pike, 
of Widdletown, a bust of Mr. Valentine; Miss Bela Pratt, 
one of a Mr. S ; and John Red, of Boston, a dasso-relievo 
of anun. These, with the taureate, Daniel Chester French, 
and Douglas Tilden, make up the score; the work of the 
former is an a/to-relievo, The Angel of Death and the Sculp- 
tor, designed fora monument. Wet clay isa medium that does 
not admit of clean-swept studios, much less of elegant bric- 
a-brac, Persian carpets, and waxed floors. You generally 
find them located in the extreme suburbs, where large prem- 
ises are easy to be got. The Rue du Moulin de Beurre is a 
favorite haunt of sculptors. No. 14 in that out-of-way, tor- 
tuous street is a conglomeration of wooden tenements, built 
on either side of a broad alley enclosed by iron gates. The 
feminine Cerberus who plays the part of concierge is old and 
cannot read. When I put the query to her anent her ten- 
ant, she seemed sadly bewildered. Tilden bothered her; she 
had never got farther down his name than Douglas. But 
finally I was directed to No. 16 in the row, and, turning the 
door handle, as I was bidden to do, found myself in a large 
studio. To shut the big door was to shut out the sounds of 
human habitation, though not the sun and light, which 
streamed through the high windows. How strangely quiet 
everything seemed—the sound of my own voice would have 
startled me! After sending his group—over which he had 
labored all the winter—to the Salon, our California artist 
put by his tools with the intention of dreaming away the 
summer. So he was not in his studio. A winding stair leads 
up from it to an apartment above, and on the door is an in- 
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vitation to pass in without knocking. Alas! the knock would 
have fallen on deaf ears, as did my greeting—habit is so 
strong within us, that the words fell unthinking from my lips. 
But we were soon installed with paper and pen, and our chat 
began. As my companion wrote—his hand flew over the 
paper—I examined his physiognomy. An intellectual face, 
speaking eyes, a fair mustache. The figure is well knit, 
about middle height, the hands long and nervous—the hands 
of anartist. My eyesstrayed aboutthe room. On the table 
was a bust of Dante; above hung—over some photographs— 
a cast of Michzel Angelo’s Slave; from the window you 
caught a glimpse of waving trees. To my question: “ Where 
did you study ?” he answered: “I spent one winter at the 
National Academy in New York City, and then on coming 
here I took five months’ private lessons under Paul Choppin 
(he isa French sculptor, deaf and dumb, like myself), and 
since then I have been shifting ‘for myself. So I have had 
but little training—I use my eyes a good deal, though, and I 
believe that what benefited me most was that year’s exhibi- 
tion at the Salon. The defects of one’s own work come out 
at once when it is placed beside superior work.” I was 
touched by the humility of the man; yet if any one has reason 
to be proud, working against such fearful odds, surely it is 
Douglas Tilden, whom an unkind fate has robbed of two 
senses, though only, perhaps, to render sight and touch more 
keen. Next I asked him if he considered Paris the best place 
to study in. The answer came swiftly from his ready pen: 
“For beginners, Paris by all means. One goes to Italy and 
elsewhere to complete the education.”” A query concerning 
whom he considered the greatest French sculptor elicited the 
response: “I consider Rodin is the god almighty of the mod- 
ern school! He makes every part of his work sing the same 
song as the whole.” From these last words I gathered that 
Tilden is a poet in feeling and expression. If generous in 
his praise of Rodin, he wishes to be just to his fellow-coun- 
tryman, and denies the truth of the assertion of the New 
York Post to the effect that he was the first American to re- 
ceive honorable mention at the Paris Salon. Saint-Gaudens 
was rewarded in 1880, Donoghue and Boyle in 1886, Adams, 
Held, Macmonnies, and Warner in 1889. Tilden gained 
his honorable mention in 1890, along with Stewardson, Miss 
Ruggles, Mitchell, and Dallin. Grafly obtained the same 
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award last year; French is the first to receive a medal. My 
visit ended with a careful examination of the models in the 
studio downstairs, representing, more or less, the totality of 
Tilden’s works—the Base-Ball Player, the Tired Boxer, the 
Young Acrobat, with the first rough design of the Indian 
Bear-Hunters, and a proposed monument to Dr. H. P. Peet, 
for which the deaf and dumb of New York are getting up a 
subscription. And then I passed out of the quiet studio into 
the hum and turmoil of Paris, carrying with me a pleasant 
remembrance of the Silent Sculptor. 


A FIRST NIGHT IN PARIS........ THE SPEAKER 


The Faubourg Poissoniére is chiefly known to the literary 
public outside France as having been for long the home of 
Heinrich Heine, one of the most daring and successful lite- 
rary innovators of our century. It is in this street that now 
stands the Théatre Moderne, a sa//e of red and gold, where, 
from time to time, one of the most eminent of the young 
French poets of the day invites a select public to witness 
something new in the literary art, something which its crea- 
tor, at any rate, supposes to be “ unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme.” It was to the Théatre Moderne that M. Edouard 
Dujardin invited the other evening some eight hundred Pari- 
sians to hear and see Le Chevalier du Passé. In the auditorium, 
dim-lit as appropriate to a drama built all of dream, was 
collected such a motley assembly as is seldom to be found 
together within four walls, even in Paris, the city above 
all others where extremes meet on a footing of momentary 
equality. Members of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, lan- 
guidly curious of a new artistic manifestation, sat alongside 
of young painters and authors from Montmartre—in litera- 
ture, as in politics, the source and centre of revolutionary 
impulse; ladies of the great world elbowed in the vestiaries 
ladies of the half-world, as well dressed as they. The Acad- 
emy was represented by M. Ludovic Halévy; official criti- 
cism by M. Fouquier, of the Figaro—a ferocious literary 
critic, a veritable Fouquier-Tinville for the contemporary 
youth of Paris—and by M. Jules Lemaitre, the dramatic 
critic of the Journal des Débats, who, without departing 
from orthodox traditions of French literature, has shown 
some intelligent appreciation for the audacities of the younger 
school. Among the masters of this school M. Stephane 
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Mallarmé was present, admiring with his strange eyes of an 
intellectual dreamer the beautiful scenic decorations designed 
by M. Maurice Denis, and applauding the verses, novel in 
form and sentiment, of a favorite pupil; M. Catulle Mendés 
was present also. With Mallarmé were Whistler and his 
wife: Whistler always inquisitive of any artistic innovation, 
and—no man of his generation more than he—having ex- 
perienced how the world comes round at the end to innova- 
tors who have in them any of the stuff of genius. Paris, 
like Athens of old, is always azide of any new thing. But 
to collect an audience seriously interested, and ranging from 
such well-known men of the world as M. le Marquis du Lau 
to such well-known ladies, a little out of “the world," as 
Mlle. Baudon (better known as La Mélinite, the most artistic 
danseuse of the Moulin Rouge), something exceptional as 
well as something novel was required. M. Edouard Dujar- 
din, once director of the Revue Wagnérienne, and, later, of 
the Revue Indépendante, has for long been known to the 
artistic public of Paris as one of the leading spirits of the 
movement in art and poetry which founded itself on the ruins 
of the Parnassian school. After several youthful /entatives in 
prose and in verse, he sought footlight suffrages last year as 
the author of Antonia, a tragedy of which Le Chevalier du 
Passé is the sequel. In 1893, it is his intention to produce 
a third drama, which will conclude the series. The interest 
aroused among the intellectual aristocracy of the French 
capital by the author’s past career, and by his actual attempt 
to renew for the literary drama—as Wagner had already done 
for the musical—the form of the old Greek trilogy, suffices 
to explain the composition of the audience at the Théatre 
Moderne, and to account for the fact that Le Chevalier du 
Passé is, for artistic Paris, one of the chief events of the 
hour. The intrigue of the piece is simple. After the death, 
in the preceding play, of the lover (as befits a symbolist au- 
thor, the names are left purposely vague!), Antonia, once the 
beloved of one, has become the beloved of all who come. 
In the first act we see her, tended by her serving-women, 
offering unlimited hospitality to the travellers who pass by 
her home, situated, of symbolical purpose, it matters not 
where. But the past has left in her soul its memories. In 
the second act she invokes the past. It appears to her, in a 
sort of symbolical dream, under the form of her old-time 
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lover, le Chevalier du Passé. But he fades with the dawn, 
and, in the third act, Antonia, left desolate, and still under 
the influence of her dream, dismisses her guests, dismisses 
her serving-women, and, in a fine monologue, implores the 
reappearance of her spouse, her master, for whom her soul, 
at any rate, has ever remained dedicate and virginal. She 
goes off to seek for him throughout the world, and, /a suite 
a l’année prochaine. It is evident that such a rough summary 
of the plot can give little idea of the peculiarities of M. Du- 
jardin’s work. Its qualities reside in details of sentiment, 
and, above all, in the new form of versification M. Dujardin 
has found to express himself in. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. OSCAR WILDE........ THE PALL MALL BUDGET 


The lord chamberlain has declined to authorize the pre- 
sentation of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s French play, Salomé; so 
the premiére will probably be given in Paris instead of in 
London. A representative of the Pall Mall Budget called 
on Mr. Oscar Wilde on Tuesday to beg him to modify an 
earlier interview he had given in such particulars as might 
be important in view of the lord chamberlain’s decision. 
“ Personally,” said Mr. Wilde, “to have my premiere in Paris 
instead of in London is a great honor, and one that I appre- 
ciate sincerely. The pleasure and pride that I have experi- 
enced in the whole affair has been that Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, who is undoubtedly the greatest artist on any stage, 
should have been charmed and fascinated by my play and 
should have wished to act it. Every rehearsal,” contin- 
ued Mr. Wilde, “has been a source of intense pleasure to 
me. ‘To hear my own words spoken by the most beautiful 
voice in the world has been the greatest artistic joy that it is 
possible to experience. So that you see, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I care very little about the refusal of the lord cham- 
berlain to allow my play to be produced. What I do care 
about is this: that the censorship apparently regards the 
stage as the lowest of all the arts, and looks on acting as a 
vulgar thing. The painter is allowed to take his subjects 
where he chooses. He can go to the great Hebrew and 
Hebrew-Greek literature of the Bible and can paint Salomé 
dancing, or Christ on the cross, or the Virgin with her child. 
Nobody interferes with the painter. Nobody says, ‘Painting 
is such a vulgar art that you must not paint sacred things.’ 
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The sculptor is equally free. He can carve St. John the 
Baptist in his camel-hair, and fashion the Madonna or Christ 
in bronze or in marble as he wills. Yet nobody says to him, 
‘Sculpture in such a vulgar art that you must not carve sa- 
cred things.’ And the writer—the poet—he also is quite 
free. I can write about any subject I choose. For me 
there is no censorship. I can take any incident I like out 
of sacred literature and treat it as I choose, and there is 
no one to say to the poet, ‘Poetry is such a vulgar art that 
you must not use it in treating sacred subjects.’ But there 
is a censorship over the stage and acting, and the basis of 
that censorship is that, while vulgar subjects may be put on 
the stage and acted, while everything that is mean and low 
and shameful in life can be portrayed by actors, no actor is 
to be permitted to present, under artistic conditions, the great 
and ennobling subjects taken from the Bible. The insult in 
the suppression of Salomé is an insult to the stage as a form of 
art, and not to me. I hold that thisisas fine as any other art, 
and to refuse it the right to treat great and noble subjects is 
an insult to the stage. The action of the censorship in 
England is odious and ridiculous. What can be said of a 
body that forbids Massenet’s Hérodiade, Gounod’s Reine 
de Saba, Rubinstein’s Judas Maccabzus, and allows Divor- 
cons to be placed on any stage? ‘The artistic treatment 
of moral and elevating subjects is discouraged, while a 
free course is given to the representation of disgusting and 
revolting subjects.” “How came you to write Salomé 
in French?”’ “My idea of writing the play was simply 
this: I have one instrument that I know I can command, 
and that is the English language. There was another in- 
strument to which I had listened all my life, and I wanted 
once to touch this new instrument to see whether I could make 
any beautiful thing out of it. The play was written in Paris 
some six months ago, where I read it to some young poets, 
who admired it immensely. Of course there are modes of 
expression that a French man of letters would not have used, 
but they give a certain relief or color to the play. A great 
deal of the curious effect that Maeterlinck produces comes 
from the fact that he, a Flamand by race, writes in an alien 
language. The same thing is true of Rossetti, who, though 
he wrote in English, was essentially Latin in temperament.” 





THE WORLD'S FAIR 





THE FAIR FOUNTAIN HARPER'S WEEKLY 


One of the most beautiful and conspicuous features in the 
Columbian Exposition grounds will be the electric fountain 
that is now being constructed at the head of the basin. This 
work of art will sit at the head of the grand court, just before 
the main entrance to the Administration Building. It will 
be the largest affair of its kind that has yet been attempted, 
and the play of the water, it is promised, will far surpass in 
beauty and intricacy any fountain of the sort ever seen in 
America. New Yorkers will remember the gorgeousness of 
the Wiman fountain that played some years on Staten Island. 
This fountain was purchased by Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, of 
Chicago, and reconstructed in Lincoln Park. But it is purely 
spectacular, and its purpose is confined solely to the display 
at night. The fountain at the fair grounds, however, while 
surpassing the Wiman work in the beauty of its night effects, 
will also add the charm of noble statuary and the splendor 
of its day display. The sculpture work has been done by 
Macmonnies in Paris, and is pronounced to be really noble 


by those critics that have seen it. It will certainly furnish 
a most valuable addition to the beauties of the grand court, 
and its commanding position before the Administration 
Building has not been idly assigned to it. It was the inten- 
tion of the managers of the Electricity Building to construct 
an electrical fountain in the centre of that department, but 
this idea was abandoned when the Macmonnies fountain 


was decided upon. 


A DISPLAY OF MODELS THE INVENTIVE AGE 


The Commissioner of Patents, in a circular to the inventors 
and manufacturers of the United States, makes an appeal for 
their co-operation to the extent of furnishing models to sup- 
ply deficiencies in order that a suitable exhibition may be made 
at Chicago next year. He states that it is the intention of 
the Patent Office to present at the Columbian World’s Fair 
such an exhibit as willindicate the great advance in the vari- 
ous arts which has mainly resulted from the encouragement 
which our admirable patent system has given to invention. 
The exhibit will, as a matter of course, consist of models of 
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patented devices so selected and arranged as to show, in 
each instance, the inception, the various stages of progress, 
and the present status. It will be one of the most interest- 
ing, instructive, and stimulating displays in the great exposi- 
tion. It will be volumes of history in wood and metal. It 
will show more clearly than anything else, not merely what 
progress has been achieved, but how this has been effected. 
To those who read it right, it will tell of grand struggles, of 
many failures, and of some of the greatest triumphs this world 
has ever witnessed—triumphs that have shed a beneficent 
influence upon all mankind, that have made the world 
brighter, better, and happier. It is well known that the 
office collection of models is incomplete because of destruc- 
tion by fire and by reason of the fact that during the past 
ten years comparatively few models have been required. It 
will therefore be impossible to make an ideal exhibition 
unless manufacturers and inventors will furnish models in 
numerous cases. There is no appropriation for making 
models to supply missing links, but the commissioner confi- 
dently expects that his appeal for co-operation will meet with 
a cheerful response. Not only the spirit of patriotic pride, 
but self-interest will prompt inventors and manufacturers to 
unite with the office in carrying out its well-considered plan. 


MILLIONS FOR ELECTRICITY........ HARPER'S WEEKLY 


For untravelled Americans the most interesting feature of 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago will be the Department 
of Electricity. I say for untravelled Americans. Those who 
have seen the ingenious devices of the practical electricians 
of France, or the achievements of the Germans in heavy lift- 
ing and large machinery—in a word, those who have been 
abroad and have taken occasion to feel interested in the study 
of Continental progress in this fascinating branch of science 
—will not see many striking displays at the World’s Fair, 
exclusive of Mr. Edison’s special exhibit. Herein even the 
visitors from France and Germany will come upon a device 
that is extraordinary and experiments that are new. For Mr. 
Edison has promised to surpass himself in his special exhibit. 
But more of Edison’s work anon. The Department of Elec- 
tricity will be conducted at a cost of more than $2,000,000 
to the World’s Fair corporation, and the expenses attendant 
on the displays of the visitors will aggregate more than 
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$2,500,000. Thus the total of the cost in the electrical dis- 
play and in the application of this force during the six months 
of the exposition will be in the neighborhood of $5,000,000; 
and with this vast sum it would certainly seem that no part 
should be lacking to make the department and its work a 
most successful affair. America and its electricians will be 
given the largest space, but the participation of foreign na- 
tions is assured. Dr. J. Allen Hornsby, the secretary of the 
department, went to Europe for the sole purpose of placing 
the exposition in a just light before the electricians abroad, 
and he returned with the most pleasant information concern- 
ing their earnest desires to leave nothing undone on their 
part. The nations that have engaged themselves to be repre- 
sented and to which spaces have been allotted are France, 
Germany, England, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and Norway. 


INTERESTING TID-BITS ABOUT THE FAIR 


Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., chairman of the General 
Committee on Religious Congresses in connection with the 
World’s Fair, reports a very favorable response to the plan 
of holding a parliament of religions, August 25th to Septem- 
ber 3d, next year. From Iceland to Australia, scholars of all 
religious faiths are looking forward with great interest to this 
phenomenal convention. A large representation is promised 
from Japan. The journals and missionaries and many of the 
native scholars of India are discussing the plans with grow- 
ing interest and favor. Hon. Rai Maya Das, a British com- 
missioner and magistrate of the Punjab, writes that incal- 
culable good will come from this conference, ina free country, 
of the representatives of various religions. The Hindu of 
Madras thinks the parliament “ marks an epoch in the moral 
history of the world.” 

More than one thousand men are now at work on the mam- 
moth Manufactures Building for the World’s Fair. The force 
was recently doubled by order of the exposition authorities, 
who concluded that the contractor was not making as rapid 
progress as was desirable. The authorities are determined 
that all of the buildings shall be completed in time for dedi- 
cation in October, and the public may be assured that this 
will be done. The total number of workmen at Jackson 
Park now exceeds 7,000. It will probably be increased. 
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Again the cable has announced that Emperor William of 
Germany has decided to visit the World’s Fair at Chicago 
next year. Thistime the Allgemeine Zeitung, a leading paper 
of Munich, furnishes the information, and claims that it is 
authentic. 

The Kentucky Building at the World’s Fair will be a typi- 
cal representation of a Southern colonial mansion, one of the 
distinctive features of which is great pillared porches or 
verandas. Exclusive of these porches, the building will meas- 
ure about seventy-five by ninety feet. 

The subject of navigation by electricity will not be neg- 
lected. Work is going forward on the construction of a line 
of electrical launches (an omnibus line) that will be given 
over to passenger service, and will navigate the water sys- 
tem within the grounds. These launches will transport the 
people, and deposit them at the waterway entrances to all of 
the buildings. All hoists and passenger elevators in all build- 
ings will be operated by electricity, and not by hydraulic or 
steam power. 

Russia will make a very extensive exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. It has made a preliminary appropriation of 50,000 
roubles or $38,000, but will spend altogether, it is reported, 
more than half a million dollars on its representation, It 
spent over $300,000 on its exhibit at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial, and it is now preparing to greatly surpass what it 
then accomplished. Alexander Dobronitzky, Russian im- 
perial commissioner, is now on his way to Chicago to perfect 
arrangements for the reception of the Russian exhibits. 

The Countess Brazza, writing from Venice, touching the 
eagerly anticipated exhibit of the historical collection of 
laces which is the property of the queen of Italy, makes 
several interesting additional statements regarding it. The 
countess says the queen intends to send the crown laces, 
““a thing which has never been done by any sovereign outside 
of her own country. Our history of lace began over a thou- 
sand years before Christ, with photographs of objects found 
in the Egyptian tombs.” The countess guarantees the most 
perfect exhibit of its kind ever made, and stipulates only for 
an advantageous location. A drawing of the proposed ar- 
rangement was enclosed in the letter, with the most minute 
detailed description of the exhibit. 

The latest of the monopoly privileges to be conferred by 
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the management is the awarding by the Ways and Means 
Committee,to a syndicate conveyance company, of the exclu- 
sive right to haul visitors through Jackson Park in carriages. 

A company has been organized in Chicago to build two 
hundred cottages containing ten rooms each, for the use of 
visitors. These will be built at a distance of about one and 
a half miles from Jackson Park. 

One of the most interesting exhibits in the Government 
Building at the World’s Fair will be a display of arms, uni- 
forms, tents, and flags in use in the United States Army at 
various times since 1776. This display is being prepared in 
one of the Gray’s Ferry arsenal buildings. A space of 
6,000 square feet has been set aside for this exhibit. The 
uniforms will be draped upon lay figures and arranged in 
realistic attitudes. The one particular group in which espe- 
cial pride is taken is to consist of seven figures on horseback, 
representing a general of the present army and staff. The 
central figure will be as nearly as possible an exact likeness 
of Major-General Schofield. All the articles were made en- 
tirely by Americans and of American material. There isa 
collection of at least twenty-five flags, and these alone are 
valued at $8,000. 


THE INDIANS AND THE FAIR........ E. C. SICKELS BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


It is a manifestly fitting occasion for a better acquaintance 
between the best people of both races, that by a presentation 
(on a basis which has their confidence) of all that is most 
interesting in their customs, beliefs, and history, both in their 
primitive state and in the line of modern attainment, the 
Columbian World's Congress may be the medium of mutual 
good-will to people that in point of fact have but little knowl- 
edge of each other. The Indians are eager to take part in 
the congress. All white people who sincerely desire the good 
of their native land, and would hasten the close of a century 
of dishonor, are heartily giving their support. Able com- 
mittees of arrangement have been organized, supplemented 
by an advisory council of prominent men and women in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. The province of these 
committees is to facilitate the means by which the Indians 
may most ably represent themselves, and by a consideration 
of what is of mutual interest develop and preserve what is 
for the peace and prosperity of all. 





CHORDS IN A MINOR KEY 





DREAMLAND, LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE 


In the dim realm I wandered through, 
The shadowland of sleep, 

Came many souls of lovers true, 
A tryst unknown to keep. 


There came the God of Dreams to rule 
His phantom kingdom o’er; 

And roses white and wonderful, 
And ghostly lilies bore. 


And as I wandered, loneliest 
The spirits free among, 

Unto all those whose love was blest 
The fairest flowers he flung. 


Then I caught his garment’s floating hem, 
Murmuring bitterly: 
“ King, all the daylight is for them— 
And hast thou naught for me?” 


An instant as I stayed him there 
He looked upon my face, 

Before his garment’s fold of air 
Melted from my embrace. 


Then, swifter than a shadow flies, 
He passed, and no flower fell— 

But his eyes were as my lost love’s eyes, 
Looking a last farewell. 


THE LAST DESIRE........ __ ener THE ACADEMY 


When the time comes for me to die, 
To-morrow or some other day, 
If God should bid me make reply, 


“What would’st thou?’’ I shall say: 


“O God, thy world was great and fair; 
Yet give me to forget it clean, 
Nor vex me more with things that were 
And things that might have been! 
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“T loved and toiled, throve ill or well— 
Lived certain years and murmured not. 
Now grant me in that land to dwell 
Where all things are forgot! 


“For others, Lord, the purging fires, 
The loves reknit, the crown, the palm; 
For me the death of all desires 
In everlasting calm.” 


SALTIMBANQUE FROM THE FRENCH OF CLAM........LONDON WORLD 


Dead in the caravan she lies, 
The ghastly chalk yet on her face, 
The rouge-red o’er her closéd eyes, 
Her faded bouquet in its place. 


‘T'wo emptied bottles at her feet 
Hold candles, dimly flickering low; 
The crone who sews the winding-sheet 
Dreams of the début long ago. 


Quite still she waits the prompter’s call, 
The cry across the gangway rails; 

She moves not, for the three knocks fall 
With echoing sound on coffin-nails. 


THE CUP OF LIFE........8. M. 8. PIATT THE INDEPENDENT 


“ But is it sweet or bitter, tell me true, 
This cup of Life?”’ Then, lying deep in dew, 
A youth, who wore a rose in bud, I think, 
Made answer: “It is bitter. Wherefore drink ?” 


With that he tore his heart’s first flower away: 
“Love is a rose that withers in a day. 

Love leaves a thorn that tears one’s hands—and see, 

How red the blood that thorn has wrung from me!” 


So hummed the boy and vanished through the trees, 
Astir with dove-wings and in bloom with bees. 

But, when dead leaves had whirled in frozen rain 
For many a year, I met that boy again. 


Hid in its mask of scars, I knew his face. 
His white beard blew about him with a grace. 
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All winds of God had wailed about his head. 
“ But is it sweet or bitter ?”’ still I said. 


Oh, but that youth laughed lightly! “In my day 
I called it bitter. Golden heads turn gray. 

I longed when young to break it at my feet. 

But, oh, its last drops are exceeding sweet!” 


GOOD-BY... ....EPIPHANIUS WILSON........BUFFALO MORNING NEWS 
My sail is set, my anchor hangs atrip— 

Good-by! ‘The winds are fair! 
Soon out of sight of land the scudding ship 

Me and my hopes shall bear. 


Pale faces, tear-wet cheeks, and breaking hearts 
Cannot detain me now; 

Without one hour’s delay my vessel starts, 
The pilot at the prow. 


Good-by! I feel within my heart at last 
The adventurous passion strain 

To search, upon the pinions of the blast, 
The marvels of the main. 


My ear from that great unknown ocean 
Hears old voices plead and call; 

Strange visions come of things that all the years 
Have held me in their thrall. 


And yet what isle, what cavern-throated shore, 
What cities I shall find, 

What ampler continent of light explore, 
I leave to this wild wind! 


I only know, if we should meet again, 
That it can only be 

When far into the mazes of the main 
Ye launch and follow me! 





LATTER-DAY PHILOSOPHY 


DR. RAINSFORD'S CLUB-ROOMS....EDWARD E. HALE....THE BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


I was travelling once with Dr. Day, the distinguished head 
of the Washingtonian Home, when he said to me of a sudden, 
“Dr. Hale, you and I have a great duty.” I asked him 
what the duty was, and he said that we ought to invent a 
new drink. He said, “ You cannot persuade Americans to 
sit and discuss politics for three or four hours in the evening 
over glasses of ice-water.” I knew very well that this was 
true, but the sudden presentation of it by my friend gave me 
more interest in the subject and directed my attention to it 
more carefully. . A few days after, an accomplished German 
chemist called on me. Hetold me that he had the art of 
manufacturing what he called weiss-bier, of which I never 
heard so much as in this interview. He assured me that weiss- 
bier was not alcoholic, that it cheered but did not inebriate, 
and that it would prove to be a great element in breaking up 
the liquor saloons of the country. It was my duty to learn, 
and I made an appointment with him, that he might see some 
other gentlemen in my study. I sent for Dr. Day, I sent for 
Mr. Faton, of the Temperance Spa, who gladly joined me, 
and one or two other gentlemen interested in practical meas- 
ures for temperance. Our German friend told us as much 
as he dared of the mysteries of weiss-bier, and we arranged 
at once that money should be put in his hands and a proper 
place provided for the conduct of the first manufactory in 
Boston. The occasion was too good for us to lose the op- 
portunity. A very few days afterward I met the gentleman 
charged with the executive part of the matter, and learned 
from him, to my dismay, that our German friend had taken 
the first payment which was made to him, had gone off ona 
spree by the expenditure of this, and had never been heard 
of again. ‘This was the end of my first experiment in the 
line which Dr. Day had indicated. When I was in Spain, in 
the year 1882, I saw, as every Spanish traveller may do, the 
drinking-rooms of the large Spanish cities. Some of these 
are so iarge that a single room covers acres; the roofs are 
supported by colonnades of light pillars, and they are full of 
little tables, at each of which sit two or three or four of the 
Spanish politicians, the most excitable and the most excited 
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people in the world. The rooms are full of smoke as these 
men discuss politics. And they sit and discuss politics by 
the hour and for the year, with no other stimulus than su- 
gared water. Each man has a tumbler of water, and he has 
a rough pipe of sugar. He stirs the water with the pipe, and 
by the time the pipe is all gone the water is al! gone. But 
it has lasted an hour or two, it has cost very little, and he 
orders a second glass, without any headache or any shaking 
of the hand. When the day comes to vote, he gives a vote 
which has been founded on a temperance discussion. So 
soon as I came back to America, a very intelligent Spanish 
gentleman waited upon me, and said that I must have ob- 
served the temperance of the Spanish nation. He said it 
was based on the use of sugared water, and he wanted me to 
call upon gentlemen interested in temperance, who would 
contribute the capital for the opening of a Spanish drinking- 
saloon in Boston, where Democrats and Republicans and 
Prohibitionists might meet, as their brothers in Madrid do, 
and discuss the politics of the time without the danger of any 
headache the next morning. But I quailed; I told him I 
doubted whether we could bring the intense American eager- 
ness down to the entertainment which he proposed to pro- 
vide. While awaiting some light in these directions, I have 
steadily protested against the open bar. I do not know who 
invented that excellent phrase, “perpendicular drinking,” 
but I have used it in discussion for ten or fifteen years. 
“The open bar must go.” “Perpendicular drinking must 
go.”” It has seemed to me that on these two mottoes per- 
sons of different theoretical opinions on the subject of tem- 
perance might unite. I welcomed the decision of the Supreme 
Court, which I think is still law in Massachusetts, that it is 
against the law in Massachusetts for any but a common vic- 
tualler to sell liquor. I believe that any intelligent board 
of license commissioners who, when the spring came round, 
would refuse license to a man who was not a common vic- 
tualler would meet the sentiment of the majority of the 
people in the city in which they live, though that city were 
named Boston. I believe that the responsibility is with the 
commissioners to decide whether in good faith a man is a 
common victualler. I do not believe that the fact that he 
puts a table in his saloon, with cracker and- cheese upon it, 
makes him a common victualler. The words common vic- 
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tualler are as well definable as the word chemist or clergy- 
man; and I should hold up the board of license commissioners 
to that responsibility. Mr. Butler’s bill, which has just now 
failed, from Governor Russell’s veto, attempted to put into 
statute what I suppose to be the law of the Commonwealth 
now. And I cannot help hoping that the various commis- 
sioners, when they next have license to grant, will take the 
same view which I take of the law of Massachusetts. But I 
am a New Englander, and New Englanders have their own 
notions. Nowcomes Dr. Rainsford, of St. George’s Church, 
in New York, and he says, and says truly: “The New Eng- 
lander is a persistent force; but when he undertakes to make 
excise laws for New York he is beyond his depth. This is 
not a New England city.” He says that it must be governed 
as a foreign city, because foreigners make up a majority of 
the population. He says, therefore, that he is ready to see 
intelligent and conscientious people open club-rooms where 
the sale of light wines and malt liquors shall be permitted, 
with strict prohibition of spirits and heavy wines, and with a 
determination that the whole thing shall be carried on in the 
interest of temperance. He says, if we understand rightly, 
that a church would not be out of line which, by its offices 
of charity and prevention, should take a share in such an 
enterprise. I shall see the experiment tried with great inter- 
est, and I shall be glad if it proves of any use in establishing 
more temperate habits in the city of New York. But I have 
not the slightest confidence in its success. 


THE NEW EDUCATION THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


The most careless observer cannot fail to note the changes 
in educational methods which have been introduced in recent 
times and in divers phases of. education—the kindergarten, 
industrial education, manual training, out-of-door classes in 
botany and geology, laboratory work, and seminary methods 
in the higher courses. The most careless observer may not, 
however, realize that these new methods are all parts of a 
symmetrical whole, different phases of that new education 
which is quite as characteristic of our time as the new science 
or the new theology. The traditional education aimed to 
give information. It treated the mind as a receptacle, and 
knowledge as the material with which the before-empty re- 
ceptacle was to be filled. And as information is for the most 
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part contained in books, the old education was bookish. It 
began with the alphabet; it proceeded by means of text- 
books; its aim was to give the student what those text- 
books contained; it examined him only, or chiefly, to ascertain 
whether he had possessed himself of their contents. Under 
this system the pupil studied botany without looking at a 
flower, geology without examining a rock, astronomy with- 
out inspecting the stars, navigation without going on board 
ship, surveying without going out-of-doors, chemistry with- 
out seeing a retort. The object of the new education is to 
confer something of this greatness—to give the pupil power 
to flood his world with a great affection, stir it to great 
thoughts, and shape it to a great career. The old education 
told its pupils about the great feelings, the great thoughts, 
the great deeds of the past, and trusted that the informa- 
tion would enkindle life in them. The new education aims 
directly to create that life, directly to endow with power. It 
does not begin with the alphabet. Its first object is, not to 
teach its pupils to read, but to observe and to do. There- 
fore the kindergarten. It does not proceed by means of the 
text-book. It uses the text-book as little as possible; sets 
its pupils to study things, not the literary conception of 
things. Therefore the laboratory and the out-of-door ex- 
perimental classes in natural science. It seeks to train the 
will no less than the intellect; to endow its pupils with power 
to do as well as to think. Therefore the manual and indus- 
trial classes and the gymnastic and military drills. It seeks 
to develop the affections and the emotions: faith, hope, love, 
reverence, conscience. Hence it demands in the schools lit- 
erature—not merely philosophy, but literature; not Milton 
for the sake of grammar, but grammar for the sake of Milton; 
not Homer for the sake of Greek, but Greek for the sake of 
Homer. Hence it demands teachers of literature who can 
so teach it that their classes shall be flooded with the great 
affections and stirred with the great thoughts of the great 
poets and prophets. Hence, too, it demands religion—not 
for the sake of dry-as-dust catechisms and theologies, but for 
the sake of that deep sense of righteousness, that clear sense 
of the invisible, that appreciation of the sublime, the ven- 
erable, the divine, which constitutes the essence of religion, 
because it constitutes the essence of life. It seeks to give 
the mind life rather than truth, and truth only as a means 
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to the development of life. Hence the seminary method, the 
library work, and the thesis. Hence in history the pupil is 
no longer told whether Luther or Tetzel was right, but what 
was the issue between them; nor whether Herbert Spencer 
or James Martineau correctly interprets the basis of ethics, 
but what are their respective systems of moral philosophy. 
In these and analogous cases the problem is given to the 
pupil, not the answer; for the new education aims to give 
the pupil, not an orthodox philosophy, but power to construct 
his own. And the pupil is measured, not by what he knows 
of the great affections, the great thoughts, and the great 
deeds of the past, but by his own power to feel, to think, and 
todo. The same spirit in theology sets the student to study 
the Bible that he may learn its structure and contents, to 
study life that he may learn of God and his ways. For it 
seeks to give men power to think on divine themes for them- 
selves, not merely nor mainly to give them the results of 
other and wiser men’s thinking. The new education, the 
new science, and the new theology are all part of one great 
movement; all seek one and the same end; all win the same 
approval or are involved in the same condemnation. 


THE RETURN TO RACE FRANCIS DOVERIDGE THE COSMOPOLITAN 

We commonly call life the years that lie between that 
vague and unremembered moment of birth and that incredi- 
ble and distant moment of death. This is but a kind of con- 
vention, for really what we mean by our life is that which is 
conscious and individual. If we do not mean this individual 
period, we may logically count our life as beginning in past 
generations of our kin; and if we do mean the individual 
period, we are not quite logical in counting as part of our life 
those latter years in which we return to our race and are less 
ourselves than our race. Members of a family resemble each 
other physically as they enter middle life, and still more as 
they approach old age; and this will apply, not only to 
brethers and sisters, but to cousins and distant relatives. 
Who, indeed, has not remarked the curiously close resem- 
blance borne by members of a family to each other in death, 
when, the individual will and intelligence being past, the type 
is left to assert itself? It would seem that individuality is 
more apparent than real, for it is, at least, of short duration, 
and the test of greatness is in the vitality of this individual- 
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ity, the power to endure a few years longer than the common 
—long enough to effect something. Yet even in the greatest 
this separateness is short-lived; and, ordinarily, out of the 
threescore years and ten, twenty are spent in ripening to a 
consciousness that at last bursts the bonds of race to live its 
own life for twenty years, and the thirty remaining years are 
spent in gradual return to the bonds from which the indi- 
vidual had freed himself. Does this, as we consider it, seem 
futile? Will the last moment always count as the result of 
the sum? To the most of us it will ever be the last moment 
that counts. The memory of years of wealth will not con- 
sole us in an old age of poverty. Stacks of withered laurels 
will but poorly decorate the obscure corner of him who once 
was famous. Yet to the world, for whom a man exists only 
while he serves or leads it, the last moment is of no impor- 
tance. The man is what he proves himself in those few 
years of individuality; for that number he will stand in the 
great calculation of the world’s progress. Those years are 
the world’s and his own, those in which his race is obscured 
by his personality. Restless years, in which the friends and 
the family can have but small satisfaction unless they are 
very ambitious for him and value his genius more than his 
relation to themselves, or than that period of repose that 
comes when growth, which means change, is past. How 
idle are the tears of the country mother who dreads to see 
her boy starting out to face the unknown dangers, the high 
living, and the fierce competition of the great city! Let her 
dry her tears. Her boy will yet again eat his pork and 
beans, even though he eat them with a half-derisive smile; 
and in the end the chains that she has woven about him will 
be the only ones to bind him, and she will be satisfied if she 
be unthinking. He will be again her own inevitably, as he 
was her own when an infant. Yes! but she must not think; 
for if she thinks, she will discover that it is not he at all 
whom she possesses. He was that brief flame which strug- 
gled away from her, and which she hardly recognized enough 
to call it her boy. The imaginative aristocrat finds the tra- 
ditions of his people too narrow for him, and bursts from 
them, shaking their dust from off his shoes. He will frater- 
nize with the bohemian, who has coin far more precious to 
spend than the millionaire. He will sit down with the re- 
former who places principle above men, who does not know 
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the lineage of his comrade or notice the cut of his coat. 
With such as these he fondly hopes he shall find the heart 
and soul, the love of the ideal that he has missed in the bar- 
ren, conventional walks of life. It is not only because he 
learns that these people of his seeking and his choice have 
also their limitations that we find him yearning in middle 
life away from them, and back to the kind of people he was 
born among; find him surrounding himself again with the 
closest conventions. No! it is because he has walked round 
his preordained little circle to the place from which he 
started. Of course, had he been a great man he would have 
made so powerful a revolt that he could never have returned 
exactly to the place from which he started. His moment of 
opportunity would have crystallized into a separate world 
that would in its fall, as it did in its rise, have felt the influ- 
ence of its origin without being completely absorbed into it. 
The brief moment of opportunity! We play with it and 
throw it away, or we pass on unconscious of it. The beau- 
tiful period of enthusiasm! All it needed for its perfection 
was that we should realize it. It needed but our faith and 
will to make it immortal. Here is the truth. Though 
shorter with many, life with most people is twenty years in 
length. Twenty years of power, at least, of conscious power, 
is nO mean opportunity; but to enter into it asleep and let 
it pass away in a dream is often all the use that is made of 
it. Yet, sleeping or waking, that term of twenty years de- 
cides exactly under what circumstances we shall pass the 
remaining years of existence. More than this, it decides 
whether it was futile that we should ever have been born. 
If our individuality has lent no speed to the progress of hu- 
manity, then we have been but one more dead weight for the 
true workers to carry—one more obstacle for them to fight 
against. If we understand it, there is nothing alarming in 
the briefness of the individual life. We are most of us at 
heart interested in our race; and to show what our race can 
be under favorable circumstances is not a stupid ambition if 
we have already lived. There are also even intellectual 
compensations for those of the stronger mind. With them, 
as the creative power declines sometimes, the analytic in- 
creases, and this, combined with their accumulation of ex- 
perience, seems to strike an electric light that shows them 
clearly the meaning of life, which, with all its vigor, was 
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clouded to their sight as they lived it. Observation would 
lead us to believe that, though not so interesting a spectacle 
to the cool outsider as the tense and active life of the period 
of individuality, this period of return to race is the happiest 
part of existence to a great many people; to men almost 
always, if the circumstances are favorable, 
WOMAN'S INTELLECTUAL FORCE THE FORUM 

Usually, in those classes which can aspire to the higher 
education at all, a woman marries and is not forced to sup- 
port herself. What is her life’s work? It is to retain her 
husband’s affection and confidence by retaining his respect, 
interest, and admiration; often to counsel him, sometimes 
to guide or restrain him, and always to understand him; to 
order their common household properly and properly expend 
their income; to see that their children are well cared for, 
well trained, well taught, and well amused; to make and 
keep desirable friends for her husband, her children, and 
herself; and meanwhile to make herself happy in this career. 
For none of this work does she need to be deeply versed in 
any special branch of knowledge. In little of it would any 
thorough professional or technical training be of great ser- 
vice to her. But for it all she needs to be an intelligent 
person, to have a “trained and cultivated power of thought.” 
Women’s work is “all-round’’ work; and as a class women 
have never done it properly, because they have not had an 
all-round training. We think we know what the best possi- 
ble wives and mothers and house-mothers are; but we do 
not, for we have seen them too seldom and too widely iso- 
lated. We have noted examples here and there, but we 
have no conception of what a community would be were such 
examples typical instead of exceptional. ‘The specialized 
education that would suffice to make a good physician, bota- 
nist, chemist, or artist of a girl is better for her, of course, 
than no serious training at all. But it is not the kind of 
training that is most likely to make her the best possible 
wife, mother, house-mother, and member of society. It is 
not the kind that will most surely, thoroughly, and widely 
develcy her mind and soul. Perhaps there may be “more 
to show for it” when a decade or two has passed. Yet I 
think that women will be more likely than men, absorbed in 
active external occupations, to retain the knowledge they 
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have gained while highly developing their minds. Moreover, 
I do not think it matters greatly if, at thirty or forty or fifty, 
a woman who has been broadly educated can no longer read 
a page of Greek, or do a problem in mathematics, or explain 
the difference between Kant’s philosophy and Hegel’s. Her 
mind will have been trained by her study of these things 
better than it could have been trained by any narrower pro- 
cess, and it will continue to think seriously, though it may 
think upon other subjects. Her mind will have been opened 
and clarified and broadened, and her power of thinking 
logically will have been cultivated. She will have learned 
to follow a line of reasoning with precision, to say exactly 
what she means, and to comprehend exactly what other people 
mean. She will know what the world has been and so un- 
derstand what it is. She will grasp the meaning of life 
and its opportunities and risks, and so be able to moder- 
ate her hopes, bear up against her disappointments, and 
discipline her imagination. She will be a companion for 
intelligent men and a help to those who are not intelli- 
gent. She will share her children’s lives when they are 
grown as well as when they are little. She will keep in touch 
with the great world, and make her own small world a place 
where common sense presides. She will be an intelligent, 
reasonable human being; and if she is this, even though she 
do no external work in the world, she will be the most useful 
kind of a woman. And she will have the best chance of 
being the happiest kind of a woman. The advantages of 
what President Dwight calls “intellectual oneness” in mar- 
ried life are probably obvious to all. But I may say that 
they are most obvious when we leave unhappy marriages out 
of sight as very possibly due to other causes than intellectual 
disparity, and contrast happy married lives devoid of true 
companionship with happy married lives which include it. 
We have seen many happy marriages where there is no more 
intellectual kinship between the man and his wife than be- 
tween him and his little children. But there are kinds and 
degrees of contentment, satisfaction, and active enjoyment. 
Love which persists in spite of disparities, limitations, and 
hindrances, and love which persists with full intellectual 
sympathy, true comradeship, genuine friendship, are very 
unlike in the measure of happiness they can bestow. As it 
is between wife and husband, so it is, of course, between 
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mother and children. Many mothers who have no jntellect 
at all and scarcely even a tincture of common sense are 
fondly loved by their intelligent sons. But does such love 
as this profit them or profit their sons, even in the way of 
happiness, half so much as the love between another mother 
and the sons who find her their intellectual equal, their in- 
telligent companion, their most sympathetic friend? Here 
I may turn again from the happiness to the usefulness of 
women—if, indeed, these things can really be dissevered. 
In our country at least a mother needs the training of the 
higher education even more than a father; for father and 
mother do not often guide and control their children in equal 
measure. Much less is the father’s influence preponderant. 
The mother usually does most of the work, and sometimes 
practically does it all. The fact must be regretted, but its 
import should be generally recognized. It would be easy to 
explain how, if women had better trained minds, our social 
life would improve and broaden. But this has often been 
shown before, and I do not think that any one who has seri- 
ously considered the subject is deluded by the popular fallacy 
that American women are more intelligent, even in their 
“society” aspect, than American men. They have a better 
developed social instinct; they have a lighter conversational 
touch; they have more accomplishments; and they often 
have a wider reach of superficial knowledge upon what I may 
call ornamental subjects. But they know much less about 
the actual living world and its affairs and needs; they are 
much less likely to understand any subject really well; and 
their thinking upon any subject is much less likely to be pro- 
’ found or logical or vitally suggestive. One of the things, at 
all events, that society needs to make it a valuable factor in 
life, a real factor in the lives of our most intelligent men, is 
that the native quickness, brightness, wit, imagination, and 
volubility of our women shall be disciplined and at the same 
time developed; that their conversation shall be based upon 
wide and genuine knowledge, not upon a little desultory 
learning, and shall be controlled by a systematized power of 
thought. 





HISTORY AND DISCOVERY 





THE HISTORY OF OUR FLAG... ....N. Y. TIMES 


The quartermaster-general of the army has been so both- 
ered with questions regarding the American flag that he has 
issued a bulletin which is intended to meet the numerous and 
diversified queries that come to his office from the patriotic 
curious. The statements are the result of research on the 
part of the clerks of the department, and may be accepted 
as accurate, or at least as official. The bulletin, which will 
soon be issued, bears the stirring title, “The Stars and 


Stripes,” and is as follows: 

The American Congress, in session at Philadelphia, estab- 
lished by its resolution of June 14th, 1777, a national flag for 
the United States of America. The resolution was as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United States be 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that the union be 
thirteen stars, white in a blue field, representing a new con- 


stellation. 


Although nearly a year previous, July 4th, 1776, these thir- 


teen United States had been declared independent, this reso- 
lution is the first legislative action recorded relating to a 
national flag for the new sovereignty. The use of thirteen 
stripes was not a new feature, as they had been introduced 
(in alternate white and blue) on the upper left-hand corner 
of a standard presented to the Philadelphia Light Horse by 
its captain in the early part of 1775, and, moreover, the 
Union flag of the thirteen united colonies raised at Washing- 
ton’s headquarters at Cambridge, January 2d, 1776, had the 
thirteen stripes just as they are this day, but it also had the 
crosses of St. George and St. Andrew on a blue ground in 
the corner. There is no satisfactory evidence, however, that 
any flag bearing the union of the stars had been in public 
use before the revolution of June, 1777. It is nét known to 
whom the credit of designing the Stars and Stripes is due. 
It is claimed that a Mrs. John Ross, an upholsterer who re- 
sided on Arch Street, Philadelphia, was the maker of the first 
flag combining the stars and stripes. Her descendants assert 
that a committee of Congress accompanied by General Wash- 
ington, who was in Philadelphia in June, 1776 called upon 
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Mrs. Ross and engaged her to make the flag from a rough 
drawing, which, at her suggestion, was redrawn by General 
Washington with pencil, in her back parlor, and the flag thus 
designed was adopted by Congress. Although the resolution 
establishing the flag was not officially promulgated by the 
secretary of Congress until September 3d, 1777, it seems 
well authenticated that the Stars and Stripes were carried at 
the battle of the Brandywine, September 11th, 1777, and 
thenceforward during all the battles of the Revolution. Soon 
after its adoption, the new flag was hoisted on the naval 
vessels of the United States. The ship Ranger, bearing the 
Stars and Stripes and commanded by Capt. Paul Jones, ar- 
rived at a French port about December ist, 1777, and her 
flag received on February 14th, 1778, the first salute ever 
paid to the American flag by foreign naval vessels. The 
flag remained unchanged for about eighteen years after its 
adoption. By this time two more States (Vermont and Ken- 
tucky) had been admitted to the Union; and on January 18th, 
1794, Congress enacted that from and after the first day of 
May, 1795, the flag of the United States be fifteen stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the union be fifteen stars, 
white, in a blue field. This flag was the national banner 


from 1795 to 1818, during which period occurred the war of 
1812 with Great Britain. By 1818 five additional States 
(Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, and Mississippi) had 
been admitted into the Union, and therefore a further change 
in the flag seemed required. After considerable discussion 
in Congress on the subject, the act of April 4th, 1818, was 
passed, which provided: 


1. That from and after the 4th day of July next the flag 
of the United States be thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the union have twenty stars, white, in 


a blue field. 
2. That on the admission of every new State into the 


Union one star be added to the union of the flag, and that 
such addition shall take effect on the 4th day of July next 
succeeding such admission. 


The return of the thirteen stripes of the 1777 flag was due, 
in a measure, to a reverence for the standard of the Revolu- 
tion, but it was also due to the fact that a further increase of 
the number of stripes would have made the width of the flag 
out of proportion to its length unless the stripes were nar- 
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rowed, and this would have impaired their distinctness when 
seen from a distance. A newspaper of the time,said: “ By 
this regulation the thirteen stripes will represent the number 
of States whose valor and resources originally effected Amer- 
ican independence, and the additional stars will mark the in- 
crease of the States since the present Constitution.” No act 
has since been passed by Congress altering this feature of 
the flag, and it is the same as originally adopted, except as 
to the number of stars in its union. In the war with Mexico 
the national flag bore twenty-nine stars in its union; during 
the late civil war thirty-five, and since July 4th, 1891, forty- 
four stars. In none of the acts of Congress relating to the 
flag has the manner of arranging the stars been prescribed, 
and in consequence there has been a lack of uniformity in 
the matter, and flags in use of the public generally may be 
seen with stars arranged in various ways. The early custom 
was to insert the stars in parallel rows across the blue field; 
and this custom has, it is believed, been observed, in the 
navy at least, since 1818, at which time the President ordered 
the stars to be arranged in such manner on the national flag 
used in the navy. In the army, too, it is believed the stars 
have always been arranged in horizontal rows across the 
blue field, but not always in vertical rows; the effect, how- 
ever, being about the same as in the naval flag. Hereafter 
there will be no difference in the arrangement between the 
army and the navy, as an agreement has been arrived at be- 
tween the War and Navy departments on the subject. The 
national flags hoisted at camps or forts are made of bunting 
of American manufacture. They are of the following three , 
sizes: The storm and recruiting flag, 8 feet in length by 4 
feet 2 inches in width; the post flag, measuring 20 feet in 
length by 10 feet in width; the garrison flag, measuring 36 
feet in length by 20 feet in width (this flag is hoisted only 
on holidays and great occasions). The union is one-third of 
the length of the flag, and extends to the lower edge of the 
fourth red stripe from the top. The national colors carried 
by regiments of infantry and artillery and the battalion of 
engineers, on parade or in battle, are made of silk, and are 
6 feet 6 inches long and 6 feet wide and mounted on staffs. 
The field of the colors is 31 inches in length and extends to 
the lower edge of the fourth red stripe from the top. 





IN DIALECT 


TELL 'EM HOWDY........ A. V. CULBERTSON THE DISPATCH 





Ye t’ink dat chile done favah me ? 
Well, I can’t say how dat may be, 
Sum t’ink he look des lak he paw, 
Sum say he imidge ob he maw. 

Dat nose of his’n, flat an’ close, 

I t’ink hit favah paw de mos’; 
Dem gre’t big eyes ob his he may 
Git frum he maw; dat w’at dey say. 


But, honey, wat I ca’ ’bout dat! 

I on’y knows yuz roun’ an’ fat 

An’ sof’ an’ cute an’ mighty sweet, 
An’ plenty good enuf ter eat! 

Now, son, set up an’ be good chile, 
An’ show de ladiz w’en y’u smile 
Dem leetle bran’ new toofs ob yo’n 
Dat bit my fingahs ter de bone. 


But, law! he did it des in play, 

*Twuz lak ez if he meant ter say: 
“T knows de use of toofs—ter eat; 

An’ yer can’t fool me—dis iz meat.” 

Stop suckin’ ob dat leetle fis’ 

An’ nabe yo’ leetle han’ lak dis, 

An’ tell de ladiz, “ Howdy?”’ Son! 

He won’t show off fer any one! 


De fus’ t’ing at de peek ob day 
Dat chile set up in bed an’ say, 
“Maw! howdy? maw!” an’ pull my ha’r 
Wid all he might, I do declar. 
An’ when he paw go off ter work, 
He nabe he hans an’ fai’ly juk 
From out my a’ms, po’ leetle man, 
A-yellin’, “ Howdy?” loud’z he can. 


An’ wen he paw git home at night, 
Hit sut’n’y am a pooty sight 

Ter see dat baby laf an’ crow 

An “howdy” wen he paw “ hello.” 
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Dat ’bout de on’y wud he know; 

An’ w’en folks come an’ w’en dey go, 
Ef dey doan’ tek no note ob him, 

He call out, “ Howdy?” leetle limb! 


But ef dey coax him, des dat sho’ 

He suck he leetle fis’ de mo’. 

Hit peahs ter me dat des de way 

Dat big folks actin’ eb’ry day; 

Des coax, an’ mek dem t’ink dey’z sum, 
An’ all de mulier dey becum; 

But des y’u leav dem ter deysef— 
Come roun’ so quick hit tek yo’ bref. 


Now, w’at I tell y’u! des see dere! 
He t’ink we done fergit ter ca’, 

An’ so he up an’ show he trick— 
My bressed lamb, but y’u iz slick! 
Yes, tell ’em “ howdy,” leetle man, 
An’ watch 'em des ez fur’z y’u can. 
Mysef doan’ t’ink a man quite right 
Dat doan’ watch ladiz out ob sight. 


HOW THE FEUD BEGAN SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT 


Thompson’s boy was tall an’ slim, 
An’ pleggy nigh a fool; 

Thompson, though, was proud o’ him, 
An’ evenin’s, arter school, 

Ust to take him with him when 
He went to set aroun’ 

An’ argy politics with men 
That loafed about the town. 


Nothin’ tickled Thompson more 
Than hearin’ Tobie shout; 
So he ust to git the floor 
An’ draw the urchin out. 
Then he’d stand, a-lookin’ proud, 
Thinkin’, “ Ain’t he smart ?” 
Never noticin’ the crowd 
One by one depart. 


Wall, one evenin’ on the street 
Thompson showed him off 
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"Mong some men he chanced to meet, 
One of which was Goff. 

Goff was sort o’ cross that day— 
Wasn’t feelin’ right— 

An’, I reckon, truth to say, 
Wasn’t jest perlite. 


Thompson bime-by shouted out, 
Pullin’ Goff aroun’, 
“Don’t ye reckon he’s erbout 
The rarest boy in town?” 
“ Yaas,”’ says Goff, “he ’pears ter be 
A little underdone; 
I’d bake him over, seems ter me, 
Ef I had sech a son.” 


That was forty year ago, 
But ever sence that night 

The Goffs an’ Thompsons hated so 
They always shot at sight. 

An’ only one is left to-day— 
He’s up in Illinoy, 

As rich as mud, I’ve heard ‘em say— 
Which same is ‘Thompson’s boy. 


COMMENCEMENT AT BILLVILLE THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


Commencement’s come at Billville; the girls are in the show, 
A-smilin’ an’ beguilin’ in a maze o’ calico; 

An’ they’re sighin’, speechifyin’, got the reins without a check, 
An’ the boy is still a-standin’ on the usual burnin’ deck! 


An’ Mary’s got her little lamb, as gentle as a shoat, 
An’ not a single drum is heard, not even a funeral note; 
An’ Iser’s rollin’ rapidly, you almost see it shine, 

An’ some are born at Bingen, at Bingen on the Rhine! 


They’re goin’ like two-forty, the town can’t get to sleep, 

For pilot, ’tis a fearful night, there’s danger on the deep; 

An’ Curfew shall not ring to-night; they’ve sworn it, an’ 
they know! 

Commencement’s come at Billville, an’ the girls are in the 
show! 
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HIRSCH THE PHILANTHROPIST PALL MALL GAZETTE 


The baron is a proud man; he isa good man; and he com- 
bines great intellectual power with cool judgment, tenacity 
of purpose, and singular industry. His habits are almost 
ascetic. He sometimes mingles with his water a little red 
wine. ‘The pleasures of the table have no attraction for him. 
He does not smoke. Rising early, he works steadily for six 
hours on end, wherever he may be. His operations of char- 
ity are so vast that he finds himself prime minister of a gov- 
ernment financed by himself, the expenditure of which ex- 
ceeded last year the revenue of some of the smaller European 
states. In the year 1891 Baron de Hirsch either spent, or 
pledged himself to spend, on charity three million pounds 
sterling, or more than four times the revenue of the Salvation 
Army. Nor must it be supposed that this princely charity is 
poured out to casual suppliants. In all the European capi- 
tals are established Hirsch committees, which have authority 
from him to relieve suffering on certain well-ascertained prin- 
ciples, substantially those of the Charity Organization Society. 
It is true that he receives a vast number of letters asking for 
aid. As many as four hundred begging-letters a day some- 
times reach him. But he holds that being asked for money 
is no reason for giving it. To those who have inner knowl- 
edge of the deleterious results of emotional charity, enforced 
by large means, the results of Baron de Hirsch’s benefactions 
are surprising. The mystery is not only that he does so much 
good, but that he does it so quietly. A few days ago it leaked 
out that La Fléche was running for the London hospitals. 
La Fléche is only part of a system. All his horses last year 
not only ran for the London hospitals (and a sum of £7,000 
was divided among them), but the baron pays all his trainers’ 
bills and other expenses, and then hands over to the London 
hospitals the gross winnings of his stud of racers. He hates 
newspapers and advertisements of all kinds, of which truth 
this one fact is an instance. Baron de Hirsch has been very 
ill. An ugly rumor of his death on Monday spread through 
the London clubs with the rapidity of a forest fire. Had he 
died, facts would have come out which would have set the 
world wondering that they did not recognize him as he is 
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before he died. Perhaps the keynote to his character is 
chivalry. It is told in Paris how, when he and another Jew 
who was his enemy’s son were blackballed fora certain club, 
he bought the building for anenormoussum. The club com- 
mittee, loth to leave their old quarters, offered to elect him 
if he would relinquish his bargain. His reply savored of the 
fourteenth century: “Keep your club, but elect a Jew. I 
name the gentleman who was blackballed in my company.” 
The club, accordingly, accepted these terms, and took back 
their lease from Baron de Hirsch at the price he paid for it. 
They elected his enemy’s son. The only detail that remains 
to chronicle is that to this day that enemy’s son does not 
know that he owes his election to the chivalry of Maurice de 
Hirsch, and that the vindication of the dignity of his co- 
religionists was to the latter a dearer object of life than his 
own exaltation. It is sometimes said, and more often hinted, 
that the way in which Baron de Hirsch has made his fortune 
will not bear the light of day. This is not true. He is the 
grandson and the son of rich men. He married a lady with 
a very large fortune. Everything he has touched has turned 
to gold, mainly in consequence of his skill in the choice of 
men. He makes appointments that other men would deem 
wildly unwise. It is but rarely, however, that his choice is 
not vindicated by successful results. Insight into character 
is necessary to those who wish to get on in the world, and 
Baron de Hirsch has this faculty developed to a singular de- 
gree. His first great coup was the purchase of a Belgian 
bank with all their depreciated assets. This bank proved a 
mine of gold, and made him one of the first financiers of 
Europe. Then came a period of railway contracts. The 
baron was one of three contractors for the Bulgaria-Constanti- 
nople line. Lots were cast for the most remunerative portions. 
After the decision, it was found that the Hirsch section was 
the worst, and yet Hirsch made £800,000. The successful 
contractor attributes his success to a mastery of detail, to his 
German engineers, and to economy in small things. 


CYRUS FIELD'S GREAT WORK........ N.Y, SUN 


Few events in the history of the United States are more 
familiar to Americans of to-day than the laying of the cable. 
Not only in reports of academies of science, in great parlia- 
mentary tomes, and in elaborate monographs have the nations 
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the story of how the Old World was moored to the New, 
but also in the primers and schools readers Mr. Field’s claims 
to greatness have been sounded in prose and verse. Prob- 
ably no young man has forgotten the lines in Sanders’ Fourth 
Reader on How Cyrus Laid the Cable: 
Bold Cyrus Field, he says, says he, 
I’ve got a pretty notion 
That I can lay a telegraph 
Across the Atlantic Ocean. 

This and the stanzas following it were spoken from every 
school stage in the country twenty years ago, and, in the 
minds of the younger generation, put Mr. Field’s fame on a 
broader foundation than did all the subsequent decorations 
of rulers and societies on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
possibility of laying the Atlantic cable is said to have been 
conceived originally by Frederick N. Gisborne, a telegraph 
operator, but to Mr. Field belonged the credit for rendering 
this possibility a practicability, and thinking out the ways 
and means. Mr. Field submitted his plan to the approval 
of Peter Cooper, Moses Taylor, Marshall O. Roberts, and 
Chandler Waite, who agreed to give their financial support 
to the enterprise, soon organized as the New York, New- 
foundland & London Telegraph Company. His next years 
were a typical period in Mr. Field’s vicissitudinous life—fail- 
ure on the verge of success, despair on the heels of hope, 
ridicule swift after praise; long, unbroken, wearying sus- 
pense, varying with exaltation and depression, and the final 
triumph. For all the thirteen years of doubts, fears, and 
hopes Mr. Field devoted his tireless energy to the great 
enterprise of the new telegraph company. He visited Eng- 
land dozens of times, arousing confidence, soliciting aid, 
writing, speaking, and consulting. After several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to lay the cable, communication was established 
first in 1858. Four hundred messages were sent, and then 
the cable parted. Undaunted by this failure, Mr. Field again 
went to England, in 1859, to make preparations for another 
attempt to lay the cable. Mr. Field’s company had a nom- 
inal capital of $1,750,000, representing 350 shares of $5,000 
each. Mr. Field himself subscribed $440,000. Great Britain 
granted an annual subsidy of $70,000, and the United States 
an annual subsidy of $70,000, for twenty-five years. Both 
governments granted the use of ships of war in the laying 
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the cable. In 1865 the Great Eastern started to lay the 
cable. When the cable had been laid 1,200 miles from 
Valentia, and only 600 more remained between it and Heart’s 
Content, it was broken by a sudden lurch of the vessel and 
sank two miles and a half into the ocean. Repeated attempts 
to bring the end of the cable to the surface failed. The en- 
terprise was abandoned for that year, but in the summer of 
1866 it was resumed. All honor was given Mr. Field after 
that notable July 27th, when the feat was finished. Congress 
voted him a gold medal and the thanks of the country. John 
Bright, in Parliament, called him “the Columbus of modern 
times.”” The Paris Exposition in 1867 gave him the Grand 
Medal. Other marks of appreciation were the thanks of 
New York, with the freedom of the city and a gold snuff- 
box; the thanks of the Chamber of Commerce of New York, 
with a gold medal; the thanks of the State of Wisconsin, 
with a gold medal; the thanks of the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Liverpool, with a gold medal; a decoratior 
from King Victor Emmanuel of Italy; and a silver service 
from George Peabody. 


GENERAL MCCLELLAN........ E. B. SCOTT THE ATLANTIC 


The connection between character and the results of char- 
acter is manifested by no captain more than by McClellan, 
and it must be apparent to all that what he lacked was de- 
cision of character, and what he had in fatal plenitude was 
the predominance of one idea or plan, to the exclusion of 
present opportunity. It took him a long time to come toa 
decision; when he did so, it possessed him entirely and un- 
duly. Therein lay his great weakness. There are three ele- 
ments with which every commander-in-chief has to do: his 
government, which represents the country, and which also 
controls his supplies; his army, which executes his plans; and 
his enemy, whom he is to destroy. The Napoleonic maxim 
that moral force in war is three-fourths of the game must 
not be restricted to strategy and tactics, but is to be taken 
for what it is upon its face, a maxim of ethics applicable to 
war. The first duty of McClellan, then, was to put himself 
right with the administration; or, if that could not be done, 
to retire in favor of one whose acceptability would call forth 
its unstinted support. It must have been evident to McClel- 
lan, on January 12th, 1862, that already he was the quarry of 
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a cabal in the highest quarters, against whose enmity he had 
nothing to oppose but the unsubstantial popularity of the 
hour. Yet this popularity was founded more upon what was 
expected of him than upon what he had done. It rested 
upon the unknown future, which was the very subject in ques- 
tion; but he bore himself as one above the blows of fortune. 
Let us not be hard upon him. It was natural for him to 
treat_this cabal with contempt, for it was one of those exas- 
perating combinations which torment the existence of every 
rising general, and which are relegated to limbo by the first 
military success. When, however, on the eve of departure 
with his army to the seat of war, the President virtually ques- 
tioned his fidelity, McClelian should have looked the situa- 
tion squarely in the face, and have met it by asking on the 
spot to be relieved of his command. He could have done so 
with honor, for the responsibility of the act would be upon 
the President; and it would have been the best thing for the 
country, for his retirement, under such circumstances, would 
be a substantial appeal to it, and who can doubt the effect 
upon the people! Had this appeal fallen flat, he would have 
but to bide his time until the set of incompetents who after- 
ward took their tricks at the wheel had run their courses, 
when he would have been recalled with enthusiasm, as was 
yet to be done before the coming leaves had fallen. Had 
this appeal been effective, he would have been reinstated in 
short order in complete mastery of his army, and with full 
power to carry out his plans, and there would have been an 
end forever to the Aulic Council which wrought such untold 
evil upon the republic. But McClellan was a man with the 
over-sensitiveness and the extreme consciousness of duty 
which are such frequent characteristics of men of breeding. 
He was the victim of this very sensitiveness and suscepti- 
bility to the calls of duty. He could not, on the moment, 
see his way out, and he went on in obedience to what he 
verily believed to be the call of God and of the people to 
save the country. Then followed the inevitable. The gov- 
ernment, which lacked confidence in him and feared his popu- 
larity, showed to the world this lack of confidence, and made 
no concealment of its reluctance to support him, and, having 
raised him up, cast him down twice. Had McClellan pos- 
sessed the decisive character of a Washington or a Marl- 
borough, he would never have put it into the power of poli- 
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ticians, by his first error, to accomplish his downfall. So 
much for his indecision of character, which, it is needless to 
say, manifested itself in minor matters, and particularly after 
taking the field. The great defect of his mental constitu- 
tion was the domination of one idea, which depended upon 
the future for its realization, and which excluded all others 
that were excited by the immediate and urgent present. 
Never did a general have more opportunities to attain his 
end than McClellan had after his arrival upon the Chicka- 
hominy, and never did a general so persistently let them slip 
through his fingers. This was due to the fact that his es- 
tablishment upon the James was such an all-controlling mo- 
tive that he sacrificed everything else to it. Several of the 
writers assert that this design was an afterthought, and that 
he had no intention of casting off the Pamunkey as a line 
until he was cut off. Our reading of the Memorandun, offi- 
cial documents, and his private correspondence leads to a 
contrary conclusion; that this design had been constantly 
uppermost in his mind; that he regarded the James as his 
immediate goal, and looked upon the Chickahominy as a 
vexatious episode. However it be, the conclusion is inev- 
itable that the opportunities of the Chickahominy were re- 
jected for the promises of the James. As a tactician, 
McClellan was not quick to comprehend the situation, lacked 
fertility of resource, shrank from taking the initiative, and 
had not the art of drawing victory from defeat, or even of 
profiting by victory. Thus, the Battle of Fair Oaks demon- 
strated that the massed force of the Confederates, led by so 
able a general as Johnston, was unavailing to dislodge two 
of the Federal corps, re-enforced by a third, from the south 
bank of the Chickahominy, and it has been asked, Why, with 
the knowledge of this fact, was McClellan’s pursuit not more 
vigorous and protracted when the tables were turned, or 
why did he not concentrate his whole force instantly upon 
that bank, and enter Richmond on the heels of the distressed 
Confederates? It is no answer that the badness of the roads 
prevented a Federal pursuit, for it did not prevent a Con- 
federate retreat; nor is it an answer that the exhausted 
Federals would encounter the enemy’s fresh reserves, for 
McClellan’s own fresh reserves, overwhelming in number 
and flushed with victory, would certainly be more than a 
match for Johnston’s feeble reserves, depressed by defeat. 
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There is little comprehension of the situation or vigor of exe- 
cution here. . . . It would be unjust to close a notice of Mc- 
Clellan without recalling those personal qualities which lent 
such weight to his official character. He was exceedingly pure 
and honest, and in a volunteer army, drawn almost to a man 
from the reputable classes of society, this went for a great 
deal. The men respected him; they believed in his truth- 
fulness, and his fidelity to the cause was never questioned by 
them. It must be borne in mind that the armies of those 
days were popular armies, and that they represented the 
body of the people as truly as Congress itself does. The 
testimony which an army of this kind bears to its commander 
is conclusive, and the testimony which the Army of the Poto- 
mac offered was its unstinted affection and confidence. His 
soldiers took great pride in him, and a common expression 
among them was, “ He’s a thoroughbred.” He was an ex- 
cellent disciplinarian, and possessed the faculty of speedily 
making soldiers out of raw material. No army was ever in 
better tone than was the Army of the Potomac when McClel- 
lan was itschief. He was, too, a lovable man, and a notable 
care-taker of his men, he himself seeing to it that they re- 
ceived the few comforts their lot permitted. He went much 
among them, and, on their part, they never grew tired of 
seeing and cheering him. Noone who saw McClellan riding 
down the ranks of the Pennsylvanians, on the morning of 
Malvern Hill, can ever forget the spectacle; it was very pa- 
thetic. The tired and smitten remnant of a division which 
had entered the fight, a few days before, thirteen thousand 
strong, was lying on the ground asleep or resting, when, at 
the approach of McClellan, it rose to its feet as one man. 
Cheers mingled with sobs and blessings broke from the men’s 
lips. They clung around his horse like bees, and implored 
him not to let the day go by without sending them to the 
front once more. His personal character, as has been seen, 
was beyond reproach, and inspired respect in the hearts of 
his troops, and his sympathetic yet soldierly manners won him 
their love and confidence. In his purely military character, 
he stands among the greatest organizers of armies known to 
military history, and, judging from the plans submitted to 
the government, he was in the main a sound strategist. 
Such were the elements of his strength. 
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IN A JAPANESE GARDEN THE ATLANTIC 


Now a few words upon Japanese gardens in general. After 
having learned—merely by seeing, for the practical knowl- 
edge of the art requires years of study and experience, be- 
sides a natural, instinctive sense of beauty—something about 
the Japanese manner of arranging flowers, one can there- 
after consider European ideas of floral decoration only as 
vulgarities. This observation is not the result of any hasty 
enthusiasm, but a conviction settled by long residence in the 
interior. I have come to understand the unspeakable loveli- 
ness of a solitary spray of blossoms arranged as only a Japan- 
ese expert knows how to arrange it—not by simply poking 
the spray into a vase, but by perhaps one whole hour’s labor 
of trimming and posing and daintiest manipulation—and 
therefore I cannot think now of what we Occidentals call “a 
bouquet” as anything but a vulgar murdering of flowers, an 
outrage upon the color-sense, a brutality, an abomination. 
Somewhat in the same way, and for similar reasons, after 
having learned what an old Japanese garden is, I can remem- 
ber our costliest gardens at home only as ignorant displays 
of what wealth can accomplish in the creation of incongrui- 
ties that violate nature. Now, a Japanese garden is not a 
flower garden; neither is it made for the purpose of culti- 
vating plants. In nine cases out of ten there is nothing in 
it resembling a flower bed. Some gardens may contain 
scarcely a sprig of green; some have nothing green at all, 
and consist entirely of rocks and pebbles and sand, although 
these are exceptional. As a rule, a Japanese garden is a 
landscape garden, yet its existence does not depend upon 
any fixed allowance of space. It may cover one acre or many 
acres. It may also be only ten feet square. It may, in ex- 
treme cases, be much less; for a certain kind of Japanese 
garden can be contrived small enough to put in a /okonoma, 
Such a garden, in a vessel no larger than a fruit-dish, is 
called oniwa or tokoniwa, and may occasionally be seen in 
the tokonoma of humble little dwellings so closely squeezed 
between other structures as to possess no ground in which to 
cultivate an outdoor garden. (I say “an outdoor garden,” 
because there are indoor gardens in some large Japanese 
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houses.) The tokoniwa is usually made in some curious 
bowl, or shallow carved box, or quaintly shaped vessel im- 
possible to describe by any English word. Therein are 
created minuscule hills with minuscule houses upon them, 
and microscopic ponds and rivulets spanned by tiny humped 
bridges; and queer wee plants do duty for trees, and curi- 
ously formed pebbles stand for rocks, and there are tiny sora, 
perhaps a tiny fori? as well—in short, a charming and living 
model of a Japanese landscape. Another fact of prime im- 
portance to remember is that, in order to comprehend the 
beauty of a Japanese garden, it is necessary to understand— 
or at least to learn to understand—the beauty of stones. Not 
of stones quarried by the hand of man, but of stones shaped 
by nature only. Until you can feel, and keenly feel, that 
stones have character, that stones have tones and values, the 
whole artistic meaning of a Japanese garden cannot be re- 
vealed to you. In the foreigner, however esthetic he may 
be, this feeling needs to be cultivated by study. It is inborn 
in the Japanese; the soul of the race comprehends nature 
infinitely better than we do, at least in her visible forms. I 
do not know what human sentiment the principal division of 
my garden was intended to reflect; and there is none to tell 
me. ‘Those by whom it was made passed away long genera- 
tions ago, in the eternal transmigration of souls. But asa 
poem of nature it requires no interpreter. It occupies the 
front portion of the grounds, facing south; and it also ex- 
tends west to the verge of the northern division of the 
garden, from which it is partly separated by a curious 
screen-fence structure. There are large rocks in it, heavily 
mossed; and divers fantastic basins of stone for holding 
water; and stone lamps green with years; and a shachihoko, 
such as one sees at the peaked angles of castle roofs—a 
great stone fish, an idealized porpoise, with its nose in 
the ground and its tail in the air. There are miniature 
hills, with old trees upon them; and there are long slopes of 
green, shadowed by flowering shrubs, like river banks; and 
there are green knolls like islets. All these verdant eleva- 
tions rise from spaces of pale yellow sand, smooth as a sur- 
face of silk, and miming the curves and meanderings of a 
river course. These sanded spaces are not to be trodden 
upon; they are much too beautiful for that. The least speck 
of dirt would mar their effect; and it requires the trained 
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skill of an experienced native gardener—a delightful old man 
he is—to keep them in perfect form. But they are traversed 
in various directions by lines of flat, unhewn rock slabs, placed 
at slightly irregular distances from one another, exactly like 
stepping-stones across a brook. ‘The whole effect is that of 
the shores of a still stream in some lovely, lonesome, drowsy 
place. There is nothing to break the illusion, so secluded 
the garden is. High walls and fences shut out streets and 
contiguous things; and the shrubs and the trees, heightening 
and thickening toward the boundaries, conceal from view 
even the roofs of the neighboring katchiii-yashiki. Softly 
beautiful are the tremulous shadows of leaves on the sunned 
sand, and the scent of flowers comes thinly sweet with every 
waft of tepid air, and there is a humming of bees. I have 
already become a little too fond of my dwelling-place. Each 
day, after returning from my college duties, and exchanging 
my teacher’s uniform for the infinitely more comfortable 
Japanese robe, I find more than compensation, for the weari- 
ness of five class-hours, in the simple pleasure of squatting on 
the shaded veranda overlooking the gardens. Those antique 
garden walls, high mossed below their ruined coping of tiles, 
seem to shut out even the murmur of the city’s life. There 
are no sounds but the voices of birds, the shrilling of semi, 
or, at long, lazy intervals, the solitary plash of a diving frog. 
There is a charm of quaintness in the very air, a faint sense 
of something viewless and sweet all about one, perhaps the 
gentle haunting of dead ladies who looked like the ladies of 
the old picture-books, and who lived here when all this was 
new. Even in the summer light—touching the gray, strange 
shapes of stone, thrilling through the foliage of the long- 
loved trees—there is the tenderness of a phantom caress. 
These are the gardens of the past. The future will know 
them only as dreams, creations of a forgotten art, whose 
charm no genius may reproduce. Of the human tenants 
here, no creature seems to be afraid. The little frogs resting 
upon the lotus leaves scarcely shrink from my touch; the 
lizards sun themselves within easy reach of my hand; the 
water-snakes glide across my shadow without fear; bands of 
semi establish their deafening orchestra on a plum-branch 
just above my head, and a praying mantis insolently poses 
on my knee. Swallows and sparrows not only build their 
nests on my roof, but even enter my rooms without concern 
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—one swallow has actually built its nest in the ceiling of the 
bathroom—and the weasel purloins fish under my very eyes 
without any scruples of conscience. A wild uguisu perches 
on a cedar by the window, and ina burst of savage sweet- 
ness challenges my caged pet to a contest in song; and al- 
ways through the golden air, from the green twilight of the 
mountain pines, there purls to me the plaintive, caressing, 
delicious call of the yamabato. No European dove has 
such acry. He who <an hear, for the first time, the voice 
of the yamabato without feeling a new sensation at his heart 
little deserves to dwell in this happy world. Yet all this— 
the old katchiii-yashiki and its gardens—will doubtless have 
vanished forever before many years. Already a multitude 
of gardens, more spacious and more beautiful than mine, 
have been converted into ricefields or bamboo groves; and 
the quaint Izumo city, touched at last by some long-projected 
railway line—perhaps even within the present decade—will 
swell, and change, and grow commonplace, and demand 
these grounds for the building of factories and mills. Not 
from here alone, but from all the land, the ancient peace and 
the ancient charm seem doomed to pass away. For imper- 
manency is the nature of all, more particularly in Japan, and 


the changes and the changers shall also be changed until 
there is found no place for them, and regret is vanity. The 
dead art that made the beauty of this place was the art also 
of that faith to which belongs the all-consoling text, “ Verily, 
even plants and trees, rocks and stones, all shall enter into 
Nirvana,”’ 


THE TRAINED CORMORANT.... ...N. Y¥. ADVERTISER 


The Chinese fishermen who live in houseboats in the har- 
bor of Hong Kong and along the great canals utilize the 
cormorant, and train him just as a setter dog is trained to 
“stand” game birds. The cormorant is a voracious fisher- 
man, and the dilatable character of the gullet of the bird 
permits it to swallow fish of considerable size headforemost. 
He pursues his prey beneath the water like the otter, and the 
address with which he dives and the pertinacity with which 
he hunts his quarry is only equalled by the rapidity of his 
evolutions under the surface. In his wild state when he 
catches a fish transversely he rises to the surface and jerks 
the fish into the air, catching it in the right position for swal- 
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lowing when it descends. Ravenous as the cormorant is, it 
is easily tamed, and becomes as attached and familiar with 
its human friends as a chicken who scratches in the bread- 
tray. Colonel Selby, an English officer, who captured a 
youngster and reared him in his bungalow, writes in a private 
letter that his bird, which was a handsome cock, had gotten 
“troublesomely tame.” It would waddle after him with its 
uncouth inturned feet and sometimes would surprise him by 
alighting at his heels after a flight of a mile, and paddle 
after him to a meeting of the Officers’ Association of his 
regiment with the most absolute assurance that he had a 
right to go wherever his master went. He cared nothing for 
the dogs and cats around the bungalow, and would walk in 
and out along the passages, a monarch of all he surveyed. 
‘The Chinese train and order the cormorant as the falcon was 
trained in medizval ages, not for sport, but for profit. They 
are kept in a dark room on the junk, and are started to work 
before sunrise. A small leather thong is tied around the 
neck, so that they cannot swallow the fish which they catch. 
The birds are then thrown into the river, and presently dive 
after their prey. Soon a bird will come to the surface strug- 
gling with a big fellow probably twice his weight. At the 
call of his master he will come to the junk bringing his booty, 
and is as eager to go after another as is a retriever to fetch a 
chip. ‘The use of the cormorant as a fisherman dates back 
almost to Confucius’ empire. They were imported by the 
Hollanders in the sixteenth century for use in the dikes, 
where they made noble sport for the royal hunters of those 
days. William of Orange carried them with him to England, 
and furnished great sport at Hampton Court. Even before 
then they had been known in England. Whitelock says he 
had a cast of them manned like hawks which would come to 
hand. ‘These were presented to him by Master Wood, who 
was the trainer of cormorants to Charles I. At the present 
day the bird is bred and trained to fish and bring its prey 
even without a ligature around its neck. The boats and 
rafts built for this especial kind of fishery have in coops ten 
or a dozen trained birds, and it is astonishing to see the size 
of the fish which they bring back in their beaks. “ Mark 
you,” said a Chinaman, “these birds may be thoroughly ac- 
climated in America. They are very common in the waters 
south of the Chesapeake Bay. I should think the swells who 
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go trolling for bluefish or casting swivel chains for Staten 
Island sharks would have lots of fun if they would only im- 
port a cast or so of Chinese cormorants, and, dropping down 
on their yachts into the waters where the weakfish and the 
sheepshead abound, take their fish in this way. Pigeon-fly- 
ing is nothing to it.” 


A STIRRING ENCOUNTER........ N. Y. DISPATCH 


This is a story of a duel to the death between two wild 
creatures in the remote forests of South America. The battle 
was watched from beginning to end by Manuel, the tiger 
hunter. The duel was between a spotted tiger and a boa 
constrictor. It was in the afternoon of a hot day that 
Manuel walked softly down the path that led to the camp, 
but upon this occasion he was creeping along with unusual 
stealthiness, for he had a pretty clear idea that a tiger was 
walking along the path a short distance in front of him. At 
the proper time he would attract the tiger’s attention and 
offer him battle. Within a few hundred yards of his hut the 
hunter became aware, from subtle animal instinct, that the 
tiger had stopped in the path. ‘The hunter paused and lis- 
tened. There was a rustling in the leaves and a stirring in 
the undergrowth that he did not quite understand. Un- 
doubtedly the tiger had found something that attracted his 
attention. ‘The rustling ceased for a moment, but began 
again a trifle more vigorously. Then came a low, muffled 
growl, and a thrashing among the leaves, as though the tiger 
was showing his teeth and swinging his tail from side to side. 
The hunter crept forward like ashadow. Ata curve in the 
path he stopped short. A strange thing was going on in the 
narrow path a few yards before him. A tiger was pacing 
back and forth, with his tail waving and his hair bristling in 
sudden anger. In front of him lay a huge boa constrictor, 
coiled ready for a spring. The big snake’s eyes shone like 
diamonds in the sun, and his tongue darted in and out like 
forked lightning. His great coils were a-quivering with rage 
and fury. What had stirred up those two wild creatures to 
a pitch of anger, Manuel was unable tosay. The snake had 
probably been in the path, about to seize some small animal, 
when the tiger appeared and broke the spell. The tiger 
wanted the right of way, or at least the chance to pass on 
one side; but the snake had only tightened its coils and 
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stood its ground with unmistakable signs of an aroused fight- 
ing disposition. This annoyed the quadruped to such an 
extent that he showed his teeth, growled, and thrashed his 
tail. It was at this instant that the hunter came along the 
path and stopped. Neither the snake nor the tiger saw him, 
and he stepped quickly behind a cactus bush to await his 
opportunity of being in at the death. It very soon became 
apparent that there was to bea fight. Both creatures grew 
more angry each moment, and, watching it all with intense 
delight, the hunter smiled as one might smile who noted the 
condition of a favorite gladiator. While Manuel thought 
these thoughts, these two wild things in the path moved back 
and forth as though sparring for an opening. The snake 
was alert with sullen anger, his glistening head darting here 
and there like flashes of light. The tiger was not so vindic- 
tively savage, but his spotted hide quivered with wave upon 
wave of rising anger. At length the tiger, unable to restrain 
his rage, leaped at the serpent’s swaying head like a dazzle 
of light, but the snake’s head was not there. The tiger 
landed in the path on the other side of the snake, but almost 
before he had touched the ground a glistening coil had been 
thrown over him. He gave a thrilling cry and leaped fully 
a dozen feet inthe air. He landed safe and unharmed on 
his own side of the path, a little shaken up perhaps, but still 
full of good fighting blood. The snake was back in an in- 
stant, coiled ready for defence. The tiger couched in the 
path asif about tospring. The snake quivered with nervous 
preparations. The hunter caught his breath in quick antici- 
pation. This was the critical moment. Furious beyond all 
control, the two wild creatures sprang upon each other in the 
same instant. Fora scant half-second there was poised in 
the air a yellow blur, wrapped about with great glistening 
coils, like the trunk of a small tree, and then snake and tiger 
rolled in the dust together. It was a grand battle, and right 
nobly was it fought. The serpent’s coils were tightening 
about the tiger with strained, convulsive movements of the 
shining skin, but the tiger’s long teeth and sharp claws were 
buried deep in the serpent’s neck and body. In that terrible 
embrace there could be no result other than death. Tighter 
grew the great coils; the tiger’s bones were cracking one by 
one. Deeper sank the long teeth; the serpent’s life-blood 
was forming little pools in the path; convulsively the fight- 
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ers rolled in the path, but-weaker and weaker grew their 
struggles. The end was coming. Perhaps foreseeing it, 
the tiger made one frantic, desperate effort to free himself 
from the deadly embrace, but the blood-streaked coils 
only tightened the more. Then the tiger again sank his 
teeth and claws into the serpent’s neck and body. He would 
die as he had lived, a thing of unshaken courage. The 
serpent, in aspasm of pain and dying rage, tried once for all 
to crush his enemy into a shapeless mass, but his flesh and 
muscles had been sadly torn away and his neck was breaking 
under the tiger’s teeth. The hunter caught his breath hard 
and stepped from the shelter of the cactus bush. The end 
was at hand. Death was glazing the eyes of the tiger; the 
serpent’s head fell helplessly to one side. There was a feeble 
struggle in the shoulders of the tiger, a galvanic shudder in 
the coils of the serpent, and then all was still. It was over. 


VENETIAN MOONLIGHT........ BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


Every one should make a point of coming to Venice at the 
time of the moon; in fact, it is a great mistake that a full 
moon was not made a permanency here. The entire popula- 
tion, or at least that part that the traveller sees—the natives 
who go out to amuse, and the strangers who go out to be 
amused—can be seen on these nights floating up and down 
the Grand Canal. Big boats full of people with the sweetest 
voices, in spite of their rather disreputable appearance, take 
turns in singing, under the windows of the hotels, songs that 
gain their crowning charm from the fact that you cannot 
understand a word. I, for one, have never been able to con- 
quer my wonder and admiration that these people should be 
able to make themselves understood in this queer, musical 
language of theirs. To hear a child babbling Italian words 
never ceases to fill me with respect. The moon is bigger here 
in Venice than anywhere else, and brighter; at least, it seems 
so to me, and I ought to know, for I have never looked at it 
so often and so long. Oh, ye newly married couples, who 
have a spark of romance in your souls, and money enough 
to get to Europe in your pockets, come to Venice on your 
honeymoons! There never were anywhere else such exquisite 
nights, never anything so soul-inspiring as the music over 
the water, and never were seats for two so luxurious as the 
seats in the gondolas. The gondolier will not listen to or 
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understand your airy nothings. He has no use for English 
excepting when it relates to his pay, and the flight of the 
hours you keep him rowing; and you will never anywhere 
else have the happiness of exciting such genuine envy as you 
will have here. 


THE EDGE OF THE EAST........ RUDYARD KIPLING.... ... SYNDICATE PRESS 


There are ways and ways of entering Japan. The best is 
to descend upon it from America and the Pacific—from the 
barbarians and the deep sea. Coming from the east, the 
blaze of India and the insolent tropical vegetation of Singa- 
pore dull the eye to half-colors and little tones. It is at 
Bombay that the Smell of all Asia boards the ship miles off 
shore, and holds the passenger’s nose till he is clear of Asia 
again. This is a violent, an aggressive smell, apt to preju- 
dice the stranger, but kin none the less to the gentle and in- 
sinuating flavor that stole across the light airs of the day- 
break when the fairy boat went to shore—a smell of very 
clean, new wood, split bamboos, wood smoke, damp earth, 
and the things that people who are not white people eat—a 
homelike and comforting smell. Then followed on shore 
the sound of an Eastern tongue, that is beautiful or not, as 
you happen to know it. The Western races have many lan- 
guages, but a crowd of Europeans heard through closed 
doors talk with the Eastern pitch and cadence. So it is with 
the East. A line of jenrickshaw coolies sat in the sun dis- 
coursing to each other, and it was as though they were wel- 
coming a return in speech that the listener must know as 
wellas English. They talked and they talked, but the ghost 
of familiar words would not grow any clearer till presently 
the smell came down the open streets again, saying that this 
was the East, where nothing matters, and trifles as old as the 
tower of Babel mattered less than nothing, and that there 
were old acquaintances waiting at every corner beyond the 
township. Great is the Smell of the East. Railways, tele- 
graphs, docks, and gunboats cannot banish it, and it will 
endure till the railways are dead. He who has not smelt 
that smell has not lived, 
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THE BROKEN-DOWN VAN........ NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


The gas lamps had just been lit, and the two great red furni- 
ture vans with impossible landscapes on their sides rolled and 
plunged slowly along the street. Each was drawn by four 
horses, and each almost touched the roaring elevated road 
above. ‘They were on the uptown track of the surface road 
—indeed, the street was so narrow that they must be on one 
track or the other. 

They tossed and pitched and proceeded slowly, and a 
horse-car with a red light came up behind. The car was red 
and the bull’s-eye light was red, and the driver’s hair was red. 
He blew his whistle shrilly and slapped the horse’s lines im- 
patiently. Then he whistled again. Then he pounded on 
the red dashboard with his car-hook till the red light trem- 
bled. Then a car with a green light crept up behind the car 
with the red light; and the green driver blew his whistle and 
pounded on his dashboard; and the conductor of the red car 
seized his strap from his position on the rear platform and 
rung such a rattling tattoo on the gong over the red driver’s 
head that the red driver became frantic and stood up on his 
toes and puffed out his cheeks as if he were playing the trom- 
bone in a German street-band, and, blew his whistle till an 
imaginative person could see slivers flying from it, and 
pounded his red dashboard till the metal was dented in and 
the car-hook was bent. And just asthe driver of a newly 
come car with a blue light began to blow his whistle and 
pound his dashboard, and the green conductor began to ring 
his bell like a demon, which drove the green driver mad and 
made him rise up and blow and pound as no man ever blew 
or pounded before, which made the red conductor lose the 
last vestige of control of himself, and caused him to bounce 
up and down on his bell strap as he grasped it with both 
hands in a wild, maniacal dance, which of course served to 
drive uncertain Reason from her tottering throne in the red 
driver, who dropped his whistle and his hook and began to 
yell and ki-yi and whoop harder than the worst personal 
devil encountered by the sternest of Scotch Presbyterains 
ever yelled and ki-yied and whooped on the darkest night 
after the good man had drunk the most hot Scotch whiskey; 
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just then the left-hand: forward wheel of the rear van fell off 
and the axle went down. ‘The van gave a mighty lurch and 
then swayed and trolled and rocked and stopped; the red 
driver applied his break with a jerk, and his horses turned 
out to keep from being crushed between car and van; the 
other drivers applied their brakes with a jerk, and their horses 
turned out; the two cliff-dwelling men on the shelf half-way 
up the front of the stranded van began to shout loudly to 
their brother-cliff-dwellers on the forward van; a girl, six 
years old, with.a pail of beer, crossed under the red-car 
horses’ neck; a boy eight years old mounted the red car 
with the sporting extras of the evening papers; a girl ten 
years old went in front of the van horses with two pails of 
beer; an unclassified boy poked his finger in the black grease 
in the hub of the right-hand hind van wheel and began to 
print his name on the red landscape on the van’s side; a boy 
with a little head and big ears examined the white rings on 
the martingales of the van leaders with a view of stealing 
them in the confusion; a sixteen-year-old girl without any 
hat and with a roll of half-finished vests under her arm crossed 
the front platform of the green car. As she stepped up on 
the sidewalk a barber from a ten-cent shop said, “ Ah, there!” 
and she answered “Smarty!” with withering scorn and went 
down a side street. A few drops of warm summer rain began 
to fall. 

Well, the van was wrecked and something had got to be 
done. It was on the busiest car track on Manhattan Island. 
The cliff-dwellers got down in some mysterious way—prob- 
ably on a rope ladder. Their brethren drove their van down 
a side street, and came back to see what was the matter. 

“The nut is off,” said the captain of the wrecked van. 

“Yes,” said the first mate, “the nut is off.” 

“Hah,” said the captain of the other van, “ the nut is off.” 

“Yer right,” said his first mate, “the nut is off.” 

The driver of the red car came up, hot and irritated. But 
he had regained his reason. “ The nut is off,” he said. 

The drivers of the green and of the blue cars came along 
“The nut,” they said in chorus, “is off.” 

The red, green, and blue conductors came forward. They 
examined the situation carefully, as became men occupying a 
higher position. Then they made this report through the 
chairman, the red conductor: 
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“The nut is gone.” 

“Yes,”’ said the driver of the crippled van, who had spoken 
first, “ yes, the damned nut is lost.” 

Then the driver of the other van swore, and the two as- 
sistants swore, and the three car drivers swore, and the three 
car conductors used some polite but profane expressions. 
Then a strange man, an unknown man and an outsider, with 
his trousers held up by a trunk-strap, who stood at hand, 
swore harder than any of the rest. The others turned and 
looked at him inquiringly and savagely. ‘The man wriggled 
nervously. 

“You wanter tie it up,” he said at last. 

“Wot yo’ goin’ to tie it to, you cussed fool?’ asked the 
assistant of the head van, scornfully, “a berloon ?” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the others. 

“Some folks make me tired,” said the second-van driver. 

“Go and lose yourself with the nut,” said the red conduc- 
tor, severely. 

“That’s it,” said the others. “Git out, ‘fore we t’row 
you out.” 

The officiously profane stranger slunk away. 

The crisis always produces the man. 

In this crisis the man was the first-van driver. 

“ Bill,” said the first-van driver, “ git some candles.”’ Bill 
vanished. 

A car with a white light, a car with a white and red light, 
and a car with a white light and a green bar across it, a car 
with a blue light and a white circle around it, another car 
with a red bull’s-eye light, and one with a red flat light had 
come up and stopped. More are coming to extend the long 
line. The elevated trains thundered overhead, and made 
the street tremble. A dozen horse-cars went down on the 
other track, and the drivers made derisive noises, rather than 
speaking derisive words at their brother-van-bound drivers. 
Each delayed car was full of passengers, and they craned 
their necks, and peppery old gentlemen inquired what the 
trouble was, and a happy individual who had been to Coney 
Island began to sing. 

Trucks, mail-wagons, and evening-paper carts crowded 
past. A jam wasimminent. A Chatham-Square cab fought 
its way along with a man inside wearing a diamond like an 
arc light. A hundred people stopped on either sidewalk; 
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ten per cent of them whistled “ Boom-de-ay.” A half-dozen 
small boys managed to just miss being killed by passing 
teams. Four Jews looked out of four different pawnshops. 
Pullers-in for three clothing stores were alert. The ten-cent 
barber eyed a Division-Street girl who was a millinery puller- 
in and who was chewing gum with an earnest, almost fierce 
motion of the jaw. The ever-forward flowing tide of the 
growlers flowed on. The men searched under the slanting 
rays of the electric light for the lost nut, back past a dozen 
cars; scattering drops of rain continued to fall, and a hand- 
organ came up and began an overture. 

Just then Bill rose up from somewhere with four candles. 
The leader lit them and each vanman took one and they 
continued the search for the nut. The humorous driver on 
a blue car asked them why they didn’t get a fire-fly; the 
equally playful driver of a white car advised them of the fact 
that the moon would be up in the course of two or three 
hours. Then a gust of wind came and blew out the candles. 
The hand-organ man played on. A dozen newsboys arrived 
with evening paper extras about the Presidential nomination. 
The passengers bought the extras and found that they con- 
tained nothing new. A man with a stock of suspenders on 
his arm began to look into the trade situation. He might 
have made a sale tothe profane man with the trunk-strap, but 
he had disappeared. The leader again asserted himself. 

“Bill,” he shouted, “you git a lager-beer keg.” Bill was 
gone in an instant. 

“Jim,” continued the leader, in a loud voice, as if Jim 
were up at the sharp end of the mainmast and the leader were 
on the deck, “Jim, unhitch them hosses and take out the 
pole.” 

Jim started to obey orders. A policeman came and walked 
around the van, looked at the prostrated wheel, started to 
say something, concluded not to, made the hand-organ man 
move on, and then went to the edge of the sidewalk and 
began talking to the Division-Street girl with the gum, to 
the infinite disgust of the cheap barber. ‘The trunk-strap 
man came out of a restaurant with a sign of “ Breakfast, 
thirteen cents; Dinner, fifteen cents,” where he had been 
hidden, and slunk into the liquor store next door, with a sign 
of “ Hot spiced rum, six cents; Sherry with a Big Egg in it, 
five cents.” At the door he almost stepped on a small boy 
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with a pitcher of beer so big that he had to set it down and 
rest every half-block. 

Bill was now back with the keg. “Set it right there,” said 
the leader. “Now, you, Jim, sock that pole under the axle, 
and we’ll h’ist ’er up and put the keg under.” 

One of the horses began kicking the front of the van. 
“Here, there!”’ shouted the leader, and the horse subsided. 
“Six or seven o’ you fellers git under that pole,” commanded 
the leader, and he was obeyed. “Now, all together!” The 
axle slowly rose, and Bill slipped under the chfme of the keg. 
But it was not high enough to allow the wheel to go on. 
“Git a paving-block,” commanded the leader to Bill. Just 
then a truck loaded with great, noisy straps of iron tried to 
pass. The wheels followed the car track too long, the truck 
struck the rear of the van, and the axle went down with a 
crash, while the keg rolled away into the gutter. Even great 
leaders lose their self-control sometimes: Washington swore 
at the Battle of Long Island; so this van leader now swore. 
His language was plain and scandalous. The truckman of- 
fered to lick the van man till he couldn’t walk. He stopped 
his horses to get down to do it. But the policeman left the 
girl, and came and made the truckman give over his warlike 
movement, much to the disgust of the crowd. Then he 
punched the suspender man in the back with the end of his 
club and went back to the girl. But the second delay was 
too much for the driver of the green car, and he turned out 
his horses and threw his car from the track. It pitched like 
a skiff in the swell of a steamer. It staggered and rocked 
and as it went past the van plunged into the gutter and made 
the crowd stand back, but the horses strained themselves 
and finally brought it up, and at last it blundered on to its 
track and rolled away at a furious rate, with the faces of the 
passengers wreathed in smiles and the conductor looking 
proudly back. ‘Two other cars followed the example of the 
green, and went lumbering past on the stones. 

“Tell them fellers we'll be out of their way now in a min- 
ute,” said the leader to the red conductor. Bill had arrived 
with the paving-block. “Up with ’er, now,” called the 
leader. The axle went upagain, and the keg with the stone 
on top of it went under. The leader seized the wheel him- 
self and slipped it on. “Hitch on them hosses!” he com- 
manded, and it was done. “ Now pull slow there, Bill,” and 
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Bill pulled slow. The great red car with the impossible 
landscape gave a preliminary rock and roll, the wheel which 
had made the trouble dropped down an inch or two from the 
keg, and the van moved slowly forward. There was nothing 
to hold the wheel on, and the leader walked close to it and 
watched it anxiously. But it stayed on to the corner, and 
around the corner, and into the side street. The red driver 
gave a triumphant ki-yi, and his horses plunged forward in 
their collars eagerly. The other drivers gave glad ki-yies, 
and the other horses plunged ahead. Twenty cars rolled 
past at a fast gait. “Now, youse fellys, move on!” said 
the policeman, and the crowd broke up. The cheap barber 
was talking to a girl with one black eye, but he retreated to 
his shop with the sign which promised “ bay rum and a clean 
towel to every customer.”’ Inside the liquor store the trunk- 
strap man was telling a man with his sleeves rolled up how 
two good men could have put their shoulders under the van 
and “h’isted”’ it up, while a ten-year-old boy put on the wheel. 


ONE OF THE SEVEN SLEEPERS........ BILL NYE........N. ¥. WORLD 


We had a domestic once who had just arrived from Eu- 
rope, and her rest had been broken up on the steamer, she 
said, by the gayety of the first cabin and the routs and balls 
which she could not get out of very well without giving 
offence. Her name was Tootie Tooterson, and I afterward 
learned that her rest on board was marred by a restless 
elephant that occupied the stateroom next to hers, and not 
by the gayety of the first cabin at all, as she was not in 
touch with same. 

Slept very soundly while at our house as cook, and irritated 
me by neglecting to get up in time for breakfast. The life 
of a cook is such that unless she gets up prior to her break- 
fast and takes some exercise she is almost sure to get ossifi- 
cation of the thought ganglia and coma of the diapason. 

So we got an alarm clock for her and set it on four o’clock. 
It was one of those alarm clocks which fetch loose in the 
early gray of morning like a misunderstanding between a 
xylophonic conclave and a boiler-works, but Tootie Tooter- 
son, tired and full of fatigue and raw dried apples, of which 
she was passionately fond, slept on and on and on. 

An actor man who went abroad for the purpose of doing 
up Henry Irving on his own ground came home on the same 
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steamer with Tootie. He had the stateroom prior to or for- 
ward of the elephant, while Tootie was abaft. He said that 
in proportion to her size she was every bit as seasick as the 
elephant was. So he was sorry for us when he learned that 
a frowning providence had selected us for the purpose of re- 
fitting and refurnishing and also doing the interior decorating 
of her famine works. She was really hungry, with a tendency 
toward dried apples in a raw state, preferring those that had 
been dried on a string. Not being familiar with the English 
language, she often neglected sometimes to cut the string, 
and thus Colonel Gastric had his hands full, and Tootie 
would moan in her sleep. But she did not wake up, even 
when the hand-to-hand struggle with the alarm clock came. 
Even the fire department and police waked up, but Tootie 
did not. She kicked out another round from the foot of her 
bed and slept on with her arm beneath her head, so I am told. 

I never saw any one sleep harder or shake the soot down 
from the inside of the chimney any more than she did. Even 
after she got to putting the alarm clock in her bed, and it got 
to pulling the straw out of the mattress and scattering the 
linen over the room at four o’clock, she slept as calmly and 
almost as unruffledly as though she had been in the morgue. 

I am sorry that she lost her mind, of course, but I feel 
worse for the person who found it; for once when she was 
cooking for us, and also taking care of the horse, she dusted 
my mantel, and, not understanding our language, at least 
fully as to idioms, etc., she drank my lung medicine at one 
time and left in its place a similar bottle containing a rare 
little lizard in alcohol, which my little daughter had arranged 
for her collection. I did not notice the lizard till the bottle 
got quite low, as it was a small lizard and quiet, being dead, 
but it has cast a shadow over my whole life and turned my 
love for lung medicine into loathing. 


THEIR FIRST FAMILY RIDE ....... BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


One could see, at half a glance, that it was the first time 
the entire family had been to ride in a carriage. It wasa 
small family, for an Irish one; only the father, mother, and 
five children. On the back seat was the head of the house 
dressed in hisbest. He looked ill at ease to be thus attired, 
and idle, on a week day; deprived, too, of the solace of his 
customary pipe. Next him was his wife, also carefully ar- 
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rayed, but she was not wholly without occupation; women of 
her class rarely are; she was holding the sleeping baby, a 
tiny creature, not more than two or three months old. 

Baby was resting quietly, lulled by the motion of the car- 
riage. Opposite their parents, with their backs to the horses, 
were a boy of perhaps seven, the oldest of the children, and 
two little girls in clean white frocks and “span” new shoes. 
The smaller of these, a bright-eyed midget, peeped cut now 
and then as if she would say to us who were crawling along 
in a horse-car: 

“Don’t you wish you were having as nice a ride as Iam ?”’ 

It was so charming to be three years’old and ride in a car- 
riage! The three children sitting together were very near of 
an age; they were like a flight of steps, so regular was the dif 
ference in their sizes. There was, however, quite a gap be- 
tween the age of the smiling tot and the baby in its mother’s 
arms. The gap was of recent formation; for sandwiched in 
among the sad-faced parents and the children was a very tiny 
coffin. Yes, the entire family was riding out together for the 
first time—and the last. When the horses’ heads were turned 
homeward, one member of the little group would be left be- 
hind, sleeping in its narrow bed in the cemetery, where naught 
could evermore disturb it or make it afraid. One more little 
soul had passed the waves of this troublesome world and had 
entered the land of rest. 


THE LEGS OF LONDON........ THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


The arts, they tell us, are dying in our midst; paint and 
song and play are dwindling visibly before our eyes. This is 
not so true but what they touched an extremer point of in- 
significance thirty years back; and at least we have one of 
the arts—the sprightliest, the most jocund—growing day by 
day into better proportions, and extending the circles of its 
influence most debonairly. For this England is fast becom- 
ing a nation of dancers, and London is even now a town of 
legs and ankles. It is in the extremes of society that great 
movements have their origin; and in this case the tail has 
wagged the dog. It is not from Mayfair, but from Seven 
Dials, that the new inspiration is derived. The art has come 
out of its native home, the halls and the pantomimes, and 
has got upon the streets; and here at length you may see 
Cockaigne turned sprightly and gay. We have learnt to 
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take our pleasures madly, and there is probably no place 
so wild and frivolous as London at eight o’clock on a sum- 
mer’s evening. It is not in the long and fashionable streets 
you will find this merriment; they still retain their dull and 
sober air of respectability. But in the grimy alleys, in the 
shabbier squares, in the thoroughfares of the barrow and the 
hand-organ, the populace is alive and joyous. The contrast 
with all the dirt and nakedness of the neighboring courts 
strikes a passer-by with wonder, and it is odds but he will 
forthwith consider the lower orders of his capital the brank- 
est and most blithesome in Europe. The traffic has thinned 
by the fall of evening; “the sun has gone over the chimneys; 
and the world is the children’s and the organman’s. Lithe 
fantastic creatures, ranging from the age of five to that of 
fifteen, disport themselves in the narrows of these highways, 
to the jigging of the instrument. They caper and frolic, 
most in, some out of, time. Hatless, and often stockingless, 
with ancient and ragged frocks, thick-soled and gaping boots, 
they twist and entwine, turn and pirouette, and kick by the 
hour, and their antics are undertaken with a remarkable skill, 
even with a grace, that is worth the notice; they embark in 
dances of the most intricate and occult character—if so be 
the master of their revels will be gracioustothem. You may 
see a dozen keeping time and line in a maze of their own in- 
vention. Their unkempt hair tosses; their black faces glow 
with color; up go their little heads, and their squalid skirts 
fly round in elegant curves and sweeps. The bones of these 
small sprites are elastic and supple, and they wriggle their 
limbs with the best of dadlerinas. One down a-sweat and 
panting, another comes on with equal zest; and when the 
organ has exhausted the generosity of the spectators, and is 
wheeled off to a fresh arena, a calm settles on the street, and 
the more placid games of the wayside are resumed until the 
advent of the next musician. 
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THE GIRL BACHELOR........ THE NEW YORK SUN 


In the tumultuous revolution of the woman’s cycle one old 
and time-honored institution, an important element in the 
economy of comfort, is being whirled into the vortex of desue- 
tude. The old maid of romance and tradition has become 
the girl bachelor. The patient, uncomplaining, despised, 
and disconsolate old maid is a rare phenomenon. The old 
maid of the past had prim, queer little “ ways” of her own, 
narrow, conventional theories, precise methods, a humble, shy 
consciousness of infirmity magnified by the half-scornful, 
half-pitying patronage of her married sisters. The girl 
bachelor is defiantly unconventional according to old stand- 
ards, piquantly aggressive, serenely self-satisfied and self- 
sufficient ; and if she has not a broader horizon, a more expan- 
sive view, a firmer grasp and surer hold, fuller experiences, 
grander possibilities, and greater freedom in the pursuit of 
happiness than married women know, she is mistaken. The 
old maid wore turned gowns and did the family washing to 
help the boys through college; the girl bachelor takes uni- 
versity honors and joins a baseball nine herself. In the old 
days the unappropriated blessing was summoned to the bed- 
side of the sick and suffering, to assist at the ceremonies of 
nativity and dissolution, to vigils with other peopie’s teeth- 
ing babies and colicky children, and, came the call from 
friend or stranger, she bundled up her old slippers and clean 
apron and arrived on schedule time. ‘The girl bachelor has 
lost nothing of the divine gift of healing in the transition, 
but she practises it at regular physicians’ rates; and the wo- 
man’s knack of nursing, developed by training, she exercises 
for the equivalent of a thousand a year, with her board and a 
trip to Europe and the Bermudas thrown in. In the soul of 
the tiniest baby born into a flannelly, pin-pricking world, 
there slumbers a spark of divine individuality, the germ of 
the mystic ego. And in the ego feminine one of the strong- 
est elements is a home-creating, home-governing force and 
instinct which life in another’s home will not satisfy, and 
which, restrained or turned of necessity into false channels, 
not infrequently makes the presence of a spinster in a house- 
hold a blessing not altogether desirable. Under this old 
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régime the maid without a husband meekly accepted the back 
bedroom in her married sister’s establishment, or stayed at 
home to devote her life to gratifying the whims of the old 
people’s declining years. The girl bachelor, rearranging old 
data and establishing more logical premises, has discovered 
that woman herself is the home centre, and that the home 
idea does not involve a division of bureau drawers and closet 
toom with a husband, and is not dependent upon a man to 
growl about the bills and the beefsteak, to smoke up the cur- 
tains, and bring company down to dinner. Self-supporting 
women—weary of cheerless hall bedrooms, with a baby on 
one side, a sewing-machine on the other, and a cornet over- 
head; of boarding-house lunches, warmed-over mystery, and 
nothingness fried in bad butter; of boarding-house doors 
which Balzac likens to the corrosions of life—have embraced 
the home idea, and gone into sparrow housekeeping under 
the eaves of apartment-houses and flats; and not only these, 
but young women of means and place, feeling their faculties 
cramped by conformity to other people’s conditions and their 
possibilities paralyzed by other people’s restrictions, have set 
up establishments of their own, surrounded themselves with 
bric-4-brac and pictures, rugs and hangings, of their own 
selection, and experienced an exhilaration and interest in life, 
a freedom and definiteness of individuality unknown before. 
In Boston, in anticipation of this new departure, apartment 
hotels have been provided for the girl bachelor, where a wo- 
man may have a suite of two rooms, a bath, and private hall at 
a cost of about twenty dollars a month for running expenses. 
Breakfast and luncheon she usually prepares on an ingeniously 
hidden gas stove, and eats on exquisite china and glass. 
Dinners are served in the general dining-room of the house. 
The man’s-club idea is slowly permeating the woman’s in- 
telligence, and experiments are made on a unassuming scale, 
with good results. One of the prettiest of these codperative 
or club establishments in New York is the home of four 
nurses, which occupies the entire upper floor of a boarding- 
house in a pleasant neighborhood. A little maid, with the 
assistance of one of the mistresses who presides in turn over 
the cooking and marketing, keeps the doll’s house in running 
order, and the woman’s homemaking instinct finds happy 
expression in the arrangement of books and pictures and of 
the pretty trifles which seem to distinguish the woman’s home 
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from the man’s quarters. For there is a subtle difference in 
the home idea as interpreted by women, a mysterious envel- 
oping medium which in a painting would be called atmo- 
sphere. The supreme motive in a man’s home is comfort, 
in a woman’s is beauty. The effect of the former is restful, 
while the latter is pleasurably exciting. But who will marry 
the widowers with small children? Who will look after the 
Sunday-schools, foreign missions, and insolvent ministers ? 
Who will bring up the orphan children and take care of the 
invalid mothers? Who will teach the primary schools and 
sit up with the sick babies? How will the earth revolve on 
its axis in the old established way when the last old maid 
shall have gone over to the girl bachelor majority ? 


THE MEANING OF ‘‘CHIC”’ PITTSBURG BULLETIN 


What chic really means is neither “style,” “form,” nor 
“fashion,” so called, but originality combined with correct 
taste and a complete absence of affectation. The use of the 
word is by no means confined to dress or appearance. Thus, 
when the French became aware of the circumstances in con- 
nection with Marshal MacMahon’s resignation of the presi- 
dency in 1879, both friend and foe were unanimous in de- 
claring that the gallant old soldier had acted with an immense 
amount of “chic.” It was very chic, in their opinion, for 
him to have preferred to resign the chief magistracy of the 
Republic, with all its advantages, rather than to affix his 
signature to a measure passed by the legislature which in- 
juriously affected the welfare and the status of his old com- 
rades on the list of generals. It was very chic, too, for him 
to have spent so much of his private fortune in maintaining 
the dignity of his office as president of the French republic, 
that after his resignation he was forced to sell half of his 
handsome town house and a considerable portion of his 
property in the provinces in order to restore the equilibrium 
of his finances. Both things were done without a word, with- 
out a murmur, modestly, naturally, and without any trace of 
affectation. And if the gallant and honest old soldier, now 
over eighty years of age, is to-day in somewhat straitened 
circumstances, he at least has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has furnished his countrymen with a very true and 
attractive illustration of the real meaning of the word chic. 
Rare and exceptional gallantry in war may be described as 
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chic. When, for instance, during the civil, war of 1871 in 
France, General the Marquis de Gallifet, accompanied only 
by an aide-de-camp, rode alone into the midst of a brigade 
of Communist infantry, and coolly asked them to surrender, 
the object of his thus parleying with them being to divert 
their attention and to allow time for his own two squadrons 
of cavalry to effect their escape from a critical position, he 
acted with a great deal of chic. Equally chic, however, was 
the conduct of the Communist commanders when, after his 
ruse had been discovered, their men were about to bind and 
maltreat the marquis, who was renowned for the severity and 
the relentlessness with which he carried on the work of sup- 
pressing the Communist rebellion. “Stay, my friends,” 
shouted the leader of the insurrectionary brigade. “ We are 
all of us Frenchmen, and no one entitled to that designation 
can forget the glorious cavalry charge at Reichshofen. 
Present arms, my friends, present arms to the general who 
led that heroic charge.” Ina minute the entire scene had 
changed, and the insurgents, who but a minute before had 
been ready to subject Gallifet to every species of indignity, 
and even to rend him to pieces, now opened their ranks to 
allow him to ride forth, presenting arms to him and cheering 
him to the echo with patriotic enthusiasm. One of the best 
living illustrations of the word chic is Princess Metternich. 
She is chic to the tips of her fingers, both in thought, speech, 
dress, manner, conduct, and appearance. She is chic because 
she is so original, so unaffected, and yet tasteful in everything 
she does. Those who endeavor with varying success to imi- 
tate her are not chic. Indeed, no persons who follow a fash- 
ion, or who seek to shape their ways in accordance with 
those of any particular example or model, can lay claim to 
that qualification. In order to possess chic it is necessary 
to have a well-defined character of one’s own, with qualities, 
aye, and defects as well, that are peculiarly one’s own. 


BOOMING THE NOTTINGHAM DAILY EXPRESS 

Mr. Leslie Stephen has just delivered a lecture on the sub- 
ject of Organizing Opinion. “A terrible weapon,” he said, 
“has lately been coming into perfection, to which the inven- 
tors have given the name of ‘booming.’”” Epidemics in the 
physical world are paralleled by similar afflictions in the 
world of mind. At the present moment the whole of Eng- 
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land is more or less afflicted by the terrible refrain of a comic 
song. It has spread from the music hall to the barrel-organ, 
and thence to the street boys. Here we have a boom 
with a vengeance, and a music-hall actress earns a salary 
that a ducal ground landlord might well envy in conse- 
quence. To make a “boom” is to avail one’s self of the 
strange contagion that sets people talking or thinking of the 
same subject, whether they like it or not. The press is 
the chief medium of spreading it, and the force attained is 
sometimes tremendous. It sets in motion a sort of spurious 
enthusiasm, which serves much the same purpose as the gen- 
uine thing. When Peter the Hermit induced the knights 
and squires to start on the Crusades, he aroused their enthu- 
siasm for an idea that reason must have shown the more 
thoughtful among them to be impracticable. He organized 
the sentiment of romance and adventure that without him 
would certainly have found some other outlet than the mis- 
called Holy Wars. If the object had been unheroic, had no 
sacrifice been entailed, the famous mendicant friar would 
have started a big boom some eight hundred years before 
Yankee politicians discovered the name. We are threatened 
with a new danger. The machinery for working booms is 
reaching perfection. The platform, the pulpit, and, above 
all, the press, by an unconscious effort of co-operation, can 
readily start one. In questions outside the personal matters 
immediately engrossing them, the majority of people leave 
the reasoning faculty in abeyance. To think is too often, 
for most of us, to exercise a function the labor of which 
kills the satisfaction. In order to gain a fair notion of man’s 
dislike of reflection, we have merely to look at a number of 
weekly papers containing brief “bits” in short paragraphs, 
which enjoy a huge sale. It was Mr. Newnes who discov- 
ered that there are hundreds of thousands of readers who 
prefer scrappy fragments of undigested fact, fancy, or fiction 
to any form of literature. He has reaped his reward. These 
people are the best subjects fora boom. Their intellectual 
atrophy renders, them peculiarly fitted for falling into the 
right frame of mind for the purposes of the boom-worker. 
The principle is simple enough. A state of violent excite- 
ment must be generated in order to attain some given end. 
You thump a drum, and represent the acoustic result by one 
short word, 








SOCIETY VERSE 


A LUCUBRATION THE CENTURY 


He held a firefly to the page, and read 
Ten lines of Homer by the light it shed. 
Released, it went upon its shining way— 
A wiser firefly? Ah! let sages say. 


A BALLADE OF ANCIENT WISDOM THE HOME-MAKER 


An ancient Chinese sage, 
Ten thousand years B.c., 
Wrote on his bamboo page 
In hieroglyphics free: 
“As rivers seek the sea, 
Though man may say them nay, 
From Shoh Hong to Bo Hee, 
A maid will have her way!” 


And when he left life’s stage, 
That wise, defunct Chinee 
Bequeathed as heritage 
This ponderous decree: 
“ As long as Oolong tea 
Shall brew in pot of clay, 
Or bird roost in the tree, 
A maid will have her way!” 


So, then, why try to cage 
The most evasive She, 

Or ceaseless warfare wage 
Because you can’t agree ? 
Kismet! The thing must be, 
Chafe at it as you may. 

Sing small in minor key: 


“A maid will have her way!” 


ENVOY. 


Princes, when you engage, 
Note well the price you pay. 
In this most cultured age 
A maid will have her way! 








SOCIETY VERSE 


I sometimes think it would be sweet 
If we were like the olden lovers— 
The simple-hearted ones we mect 
In musty books in vellum covers. 


For lovers in those times were blest, 
Or else our poets are all lying; 

And if fate crossed them in ‘heir quest, 
They had most charming ways of dying. 


3ut you are not a shepherdess 

With woollen frock and linen wimple; 
And if you were, I’d love you less— 

I couldn’t kiss a swarthy dimple. 


And I am not a woodsman wight, 
Nor yet a leather-jerkined yeoman; 

And I am glad I’m not a knight, 
With many a boiler-plated foeman. 


Yet though for lovers of those days 
I have poetic predilections, 

To wooing in their artless ways 
I own there are a few objections. 


A crown of flowers your head might grace, 
But it would spoil your frizzled tresses, 

And burrs would hardly look in place 
Upon your tailor-fashioned dresses. 


And I'd not care to gather haws 
And sit in thorny shades to chew them; 
And who would pipe on oaten straws 


When he might suck mint-juleps through them! 


In sooth, we’re better as we are: 
Your gravest task to baffle freckles, 

And mine to keep all care afar 

And work my governor for shekels. 


TO MY FASHIONABLE FIANCEE.... ... TOWN 7OPICS 
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GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND BOOKS 
Mr. Swinburne’s jast volume, The Sisters, is dedicated to 
Lady Mary Gordon, his aunt. Lady Mary Gordon and Lady 
Jane Swinburne, the poet’s mother, were daughters of the 
Ear! of Ashburnham, of one of the oldest and proudest 
families in the British peerage. Ashburnham Place, the 
family seat, is at Battle, in Sussex, near the field of Hastings, 
and is one of the most beautiful in all the south coast. The 
line o: descent has been unbroken since the creation of the 
title, and tue estates have passed from father to son without 
interruption; and the family has all the simple pride and re- 
serve and horro¢ of originality that generations of breeding 
seem to foster. Naturally, therefore, Mr. Swinburne’s vehe- 
ment and prodigal outbursts of genius at an early age greatly 
disturbed all his relatives. But time is bringing him into 
subjection; the great harmonizer must have us all of a color 
at last. And now with Mr. Theodore Watts for constant 
companion, with his many loved books and his few friends, 
he lives the secluded life for which England has such a large 
tolerance and which her people seem to cherish so dearly. 
When not in London, or strolling over Wimbledon Common, 
where all the children make love to him and find candies in 
his pockets and kindness at his hands, Mr. Swinburne often 
visits his aunt at Northcourt or The Orchard, her residences 
in the Isle of Wight, where he can enjoy sea bathing and 
swimming to his heart’s content. He is well known as a 
fearless swimmer, and a passionate lover of the pastime. 
Northcourt, a fine old house of the Elizabethan style of archi- 
tecture, was built at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is surrounded by gardens and terraces, set with 
elms, Spanish chestnuts, and Scotch firs. It was near here 
that the steamer Eider went ashore. 


There is something anomalous and unusual in a priestly 
author of a story—of an every-day romance, one of the good 
old style, full of character action, and with a distinct purpose. 
Such an author exists in the person of Father Luis Coloma, 
a Spanish Jesuit priest, who has recently written a tale called 
Bagatelles, and who is at work upon another romance which 
is shortly to be brought out. Father Coloma is in a measure 
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a recalcitrant priest. He was practically banished to a con- 
vent where it was thought that his violent outbursts against 
the Spanish nobility would do no further harm. According 
to a pamphlet written by Emilia Pardo Bazan, the occasion 
of his banishment was a sermon he had preached which took 
the aristocracy to task for its excesses. He spoke with such 
vehemence that one of his hearers, a woman of rank, was 
carried from the church after his preachment to her death- 
bed. The banishment of the priest did not, however, silence 
him, but he reappeared in the guise of a novelist, as the au- 
thor of a work which has become the talk, not alone of Spain, 
but of literary critics beyond the Pyrenees. In this romance 
he still pursues his theme, though every one is at a loss to 
understand his spleen. The aristocracy of Spain looks to 
the Jesuits for instruction, and the young of noble birth are 
still confided to the care of the Jesuit priesthood. Never- 
theless Father Coloma berates them with all his might, main- 
taining that he knows whereof he speaks. Before he entered 
the priesthood, he had formed part of the company which he 
now assails, a fact which he is at pains to explain,in his de- 
scriptions of the revelries of the day. He describes these 
orgies as composed of “astrange mixture of rollicking labor- 
ers and sportsmen, of the gypsy and the dandy, the produce 
of a marriage of the Andalusian lovers and a Parisian sou- 
brette.”” His story which, as may be imagined, is a tale of 
the Spanish grandee and of modern social evils, somewhat 
boastingly recounts the glories of the Jesuits, and attributes 
to them the preservation of what there is of virtue in society 
as it exists. 


There are some men who are known to the world only 
through what they achieve; these are the inen who have the 
secret and put it in their work. There are others who are 
known to the world only through their friends, and who 
achieve little; these are men who have no secret, but are 
themselves so finely wrought that they serve as incentives to 
their fellows. To know them is to hear a bugle call; to love 
them is to follow the onset to the close of the day. To the 
former class belong Shakespeare and a hundred others whose 
words we know and of whom we know no more. In the 
latter class are Socrates and many of the great teachers down 
to Delsarte and Edward Thring and Mark Hopkins, whose 
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work was great but whose words were few. Edward Fitz- 
gerald, for all his Omar, was one of these; and so was Wil- 
liam Cory, the author of Ionica, who has lately passed away. 
Though he was a man of letters and a scholar by profession, 
and had a profound knowledge of affairs, his retiring dis- 
position excluded him from participating in the doings of the 
world. He had a number of hobbies and an abundance of 
enthusiasm. When a master at Eton, he would turn out his 
pupils on parade if the band of one of the regiments went 
by. And his keenest delight was in the army and navy of 
England. From reading, if not from experience, he had a wide 
and accurate knowledge of the British empire; so that when 
an Indian official was taken to see his school, he reported of 
him: “An extraordinary man! A schoolmaster looking over 
Greek iambics, and yet knowing all about India! India is 


, 


certainly his hobby.”’ His passion was for a life of activity, 
but his nearsightedness forbade him to cherish that ambition. 
“T cheer the games I cannot play,” were his pathetic words. 
But though he could not play the games himself, he could 


inculcate and insure manliness in others—a braver thing. 


Emile Zola has the happy faculty of drawing attention to 
himself. He receives the interviewer much as our Chauncey 
Depew does—he never lets him go away empty-headed. The 
publication of his Débacle, or, as it has been called by his 
translator, The Downfall, has directed attention to him anew, 
and among other things that have been published of him none 
will strike the reader as more incongruous than his very neat 
and artistic surroundings. He lives, it appears, the life of a 
connoisseur of art. His house in the Rue de Bruxelles, in 
Paris, is a perfect treasure-house of wonders; on every side 
his apartments are overloaded with beautiful relics of the 
past, curious pieces of carving, rich embroideries, tapestries, 
coffers, marvellous-wrought ironwork, statuary, and a host of 
gewgaws of all kinds. He boasts, however, that, while some 
of them are ugly and the impression given is of a man grati- 
fying a costly taste, there is nothing rare or extravagant 
in all that he owns; and he frankly confesses that while he 
has done his best to fight the romanticists, he finds that in his 
tastes he is romantic through and through. Zola has the 
reputation, in consequence of these surroundings, of being 
among the wealthiest of authors; indeed, in Paris he is 
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spoken of asa millionaire. This he claims is a pure bit of 
fiction, and he gives an account of his income to prove it. 
His sale of eighty thousand copies of his books per annum 
yields him twelve cents per copy of royalty. This with his 
royalty on translations yields him from ten to twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year—the latter sum representing the maxi- 
mum of his profits. The secret of his work and his success 
is that he makes a perfect study of the art of interesting 
what he terms the “large masses” of the people, the common 
folk, and those of simple habits and tastes. In writing the 
Débacle, he found the closing chapters most difficult to finish, 
and had unfortunately given out the earlier ones to the press 
before he had had time to analyze the whole work. The 
consequence was that he wrote the whole thing at breakneck 
speed, never able to overtake himself. It is astonishing 
that this work, which competent French critics have denom- 
inated his greatest, was translated at the start into nine differ- 
ent languages. 


Elisabeth Cavazza, whose name has gained prominence of 
late in the literary world, is a resident of Portland, Me. 
Mrs. Cavazza comes of an old New England family, and her 
father was a leading citizen of Portland, where she herself 
has always resided. She lives with her mother in a handsome 
house on State Street in that city, a few doors from the house 
of ex-Speaker Reed. Asa young girl, she was much inter- 
ested in musical matters, and received a fine musical educa- 
tion, but her interest soon turned more strictly to literature. 
She began writing for the Portland papers, and was so suc- 
cessful in this as to be encouraged to more ambitious efforts, 
She has for several years been a regular reviewer and con- 
tributor to the Boston Literary World. Professor Sloane, 
editor of the now defunct New Princeton Review, was the 
first, however, to accept a story by Mrs. Cavazza for a maga- 
zine. This story was called A Calabrian Penelope, and those 
who read it were struck, not only by the literary ability dis- 
played, but by the novelty and freshness of the subject, 
namely: the life of Calabrian peasants in Italy. Some little 
time before this story appeared Mrs. Cavazza came into some 
prominence on account of two comic tragedies contributed 
to the Portland Press and dealing with eccentric episodes in 
the poet Swinburne’s life. These poetical tragedies were 
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called Algernon the Foot-Stool Bearer, and Algernon in 
London, and they created much amusement and comment 
both in this country and in England. ‘The, at that time, 
anonymous author was offered membership in a tamous New 
York literary and artistic club, but was obliged to decline the 
honor, it having been offered under the supposition that the 
person so complimented wasaman. Mrs. Cavazza obtains 
her Italian name through her marriage with an Italian gen- 
tleman, Mr. Nino Cavazza, whom she first met in her own 
city. His death occurred within a year from their marriage; 
but Mrs. Cavazza’s early interest in all that relates to Italian 
life and manners was undoubtedly increased by her marriage. 
Her first story in the New Princeton Review was followed by 
others of the same character in various periodicals, and these 
have been collected in a volume recently published, which 
has attracted considerable attention. Besides her work in 
fiction and for the Literary World, she has written conside- 
rably on contemporary Italian literature for the Atlantic 
Monthly, and is also a member of the staff of the New- World, 
Mr. Nicholas Paine Gilman’s new review. It is likely that 
she will continue her work in fiction, and that before long her 
poems, some of which have been widely copied, will be col- 
lected ina volume. Mrs. Cavazza is an intimate friend of 
Mr. Whittier and of those of his relatives who reside in Port- 
land, and attributes much of her encouragement to continue 
as a writer to their friendly words. 


A peep into the workshop of collaborating authors would 
be interesting. The fad, if such it may be called, is a grow- 
ing one. Within a few months only we have had joint pro- 
ductions from Blanch Willis Howard and William Sharp, 
R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osborne, Rudyard Kipling and 
Wolcott Balestier, and finally that remarkable reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole idea, the twenty-four authors of 
twenty-four chapters in the single story of Fenella. In this 
mosaic the parts were perfectly distinct, as they were in the 
Howard-Sharp novel, in which each author represented a 
character. In the other instances the separating line is less 
distinct. Throughout the Naulahka, however, it requires no 
deep perception to distinguish the light and refined pen of 
Balestier from the more vulgar steel of Kipling. To Bales- 
tier was left the more delicate work of handling questions of 
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love and pathos. .His was the creation of the courageous 
little nurse, and his the delineation of those scenes where she is 
brought in contact with the persistent lover; while Kipling’s 
handiwork is easily recognized if only by his vigorous use of 
picturesque and telling adjectives. Collaboration in this 
case was a “share and share alike” partnership. One is at 
a loss in Stevenson’s case, however, to discover the method 
pursued. In The Wrecker, at times facts, such as the finding 
of sweet water in the hold of the Flying Scud, are brought out 
with such circumstantial exactness as to lead to the conclu- 
sion that this event will play an important part in clearing 
up the mysteries of the wreck. There, however, the matter 
ends. Is this Stevenson, or is it Osborne? It certainly 
would be interesting to know. Then, further, there is the 
question of credit for the work. To Stevenson comes a 
greater share of the renown of his collaborated work. In 
libraries the books are classed under his name, but mean- 
while is not the usage of the French more fair? Emile Erck- 
mann and Alexander Chatrian, who worked in double harness 
for thirty years, became known to a majority of readers as a 
single individual of hyphenated name—Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Why not Howard-Sharp, Osborne-Stevenson, and Balestier- 
Kipling ? In the case of the polyonomous Fenella, it must 
be confessed that twenty-four hyphenated names would prove 
unwieldy. 


A brief insight into the character of Wolcott Balestier 
is given in Henry James’ preface to the collection of his 
short stories which have just been published. In his resi- 
dence abroad, which occupied the last few years of his life, 
Henry James came to know him well, and was able, therefore, 
to interpret his ambitions. He was a thorough disciple of 
the modern, or, as Mr. James expresses it, “ the very modern” 
novel. Howells was to all appearances his chosen leader, 
but Mr. James leaves the reader to infer that, once he had 
got beyond the influences of profit, when he had reached the 
stage of personal independence in letters, he would have 
launched into a realism quite his own and in advance of his 
contemporaries. One peculiar phase of his character was 
the rare union of commercial and artistic tastes. His earlier 
life had been one of adventure and change. He had trav- 
elled extensively throughout the West, and had a capacity 
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for great commercial undertakings. He was commercial, 
however, for others, not for himself, having little care for 
wealth, but enjoying the mere pleasure of ordering a success- 
ful enterprise. For himself, says Mr. James, “ he cherished 
the hope of achieving some painted picture of life. He had 
a particular aptitude for the personal part of affairs, for ar- 
ranging things in talk and face to face. He had instincts 
and ideals of rapidity and a talent for dispensing with the 
matter of course calculated often to bewilder the children of 
a postponing habit. He was a well of discretion, and it was 
charming and interesting in him that even when he was most 
humorously communicative, his talk was traversed by little 
wandering airs of the unsaid.” Among other things he had 
established the “ English Library,” a commercial association 
for the spread in the continent of Europe of English books, 
which proved a remunerative success, and it was upon the 
work of this undertaking that he went to Germany last 
November—a journey from which he never returned. 





Mr. Richard Hovey, whose volume Launcelot and Guene- 
vere was brought out some months ago and was so well re- 
ceived, was born in Normal, Illinois, May 4th, 1864, but 
his childhood and youth were spent in Washington, where 
his parents had made their home. At the age of seventeen 
Mr. Hovey entered Dartmouth College, and graduated there 
in 1885. Since then he has divided his time between New 
York, London, and Paris, with occasional visits to Boston, 
New Orleans, and Chicago, and always with a yearly visit to 
his old home in Washington. He considers Quebec, Boston, 
Washington, and New Orleans the most individualized, the 
most picturesque cities in America, our cities of most distinct 
character and charm. But in Paris Mr. Hovey finds himself 
most at home. For, as his dramatic work shows, Mr. Hovey 
draws his constant inspiration from streets and activities and 
the faces of his fellow-men. He is a poet of man and the 
tragedy of the human soul, rather than of nature; though 
he has an artist’s eye for all outward beauty of form and 
color, and has said many things beautifully of this fair outer 
world. Still he is of the school of Browning, not of Tenny 
son. It is in that Browningesque (which is to say, masterly) 
insight into human purpose that he excels. The Marriage 
of Guenevere, the five-act tragedy in his volume, was the first 
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of aseries of plays in which Mr. Hovey intends to embody 
the whole Arthusian Romance. These dramas will be divided 
by a number of lyric interludes of the scope of The Quest of 
Merlin; and the whole work will ultimately be called Launce- 
lot and Guenevere. Personally Mr. Hovey is a prince of bo- 
hemians; a man whose only province is his art, yet who is 
nowhere an alien; whose first loyalty is to his friends; reti- 
cent and eloquent as an Indian; healthy as a gypsy; and 
dignified asa lord. He is one of the few who can withstand 
the corruption of fame, as he is one of the still fewer who 
can profit by criticism, entirely undisturbed by the harsh 
judgment of those who disagree with him. In prose Mr. 
Hovey has chiefly confined himself to setting forth some 
quite new theories of verse and the technique of poetry, in 
a remarkable series of papers published in The Indepen- 
dent. These are of the briefest sort, suggestions merely; 
yet they open a whole new field of investigation. 


BRIEF COMMENT 





“Mr. W. B. Yeats,” says The National Observer, “is the 
very antithesis of the scrupulous student of folk-lore. For 
him fairy legend is not the material of a science, but a fas- 
cinating reality. He still believes—or persuades you that he 
believes, which is the same thing—in sheogues and banshees 
and the ‘gentry’ who dwell in Irish hills. Such simple faith 
were engaging in a peasant; it is ten times more delightful 
when it is embraced by a writer of taste and fancy and learn- 
ing. And so it is that the preface and appendix of Irish 
Fairy Tales (London: Unwin) are more interesting than the 
collection of stories which serves as their excuse. Board 
schools and cheap lectures have done their best to slay Im- 
agination, but she survives to-day in far-distant corners of 
the kingdom, and ‘Biddy Hart,’ whom Mr. Yeats sketches 
in his preface, still harbors a touching respect for her friends 
the fairies. She speaks of them after a simple and matter- 
of-fact fashion, as though their existence were beyond ques- 
tion. She creates them in the image of the homely peasants 
she sees around her; only, in her eyes they are grander and 
more elegant. ‘Saints and angels, fairies and witches, 
haunted thorn-trees and holy wells,’ says Mr. Yeats, ‘are 
to her what books and plays and pictures are to you and 
me.’ And, as begetters of fancy, are not fairies far more 
potent than books or plays? What is the Lyceum stage com- 
pared to a hillside alive with hobgoblins ?” 

Among the many papers, biographical or critical, which 





the centenary of Shelley’s birth (August 4th) is sure to call 
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forth, few are likely to be more sane and suggestive than 
Miss Vida D. Scudder’s essay on The Prometheus Unbound 
in The Atlantic. She puts things in a memorable way, as 
when she says: “ The literature of the eighteenth century is 
the transcript of the life of society. Victorian literature 
is the transcript of the life of the soul.” And again: “The 
poetry of the eighteenth century was tired. It had repeated 
the wisdom of a worldly old age. It laid stress on etiquette, 
on custom, on detail; it submitted to cautious rules; and, 
when not artificially lively, it displayed a sober and disillu- 
sioned strength. Close Pope or Thomson, and open Blake, 
Burns, Wordsworth, Strange discovery! Through this poetry, 
later though it be, the music of an eternal youth goes ring- 
ing. The tone of wonder, of eagerness, of fulness of life, 
either for joy or pain, is the great quality which distinguishes 
the outburst of song at the first of our century from the ex- 
hausted verse of the preceding age.” 

Mr. Ralph Hall Caine, brother of the novelist, has pre- 
pared, and Mr. Heinemann will very shortly publish, a vol- 
ume entitled, Love Songs of English Poets, 1500-1800. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Barrack-Room Ballads has al- 
ready reached its tenth thousand, which on the royalty system 
implies a handsome return to the author. 

A short paper on Jacobinism and Other Follies, by Rob- 
ert Southey, will appear in the July number of The National 
Review. It was written on January 2d, 1800. 

Mr. Wm. Morris’ edition of Caxton’s Golden Legend, 
just published, contains two full-page illustrations by Mr. 
Burne-Jones, besides the ornamental letters and borders de 
signed by Mr. Morris. Caxton’s The Recuyell of the Hi.- 
tories of Troye is to be issued later on as a companion vol- 
ume. 

















According to The Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. Walter Besant 
has been collaborating with Mr. W. H. Pollock in the com- 
position of a stage play having for its subject the romantic 
career of Mary Stuart. 

Guiraud, the French composer, who died the other day, 
never opened letters sent to him. Two thousand unopened 
missives were found in a garret in his house. 

——Mascagni is putting the finishing touches on a longer 
opera than Cavalleria Rusticana or L’Amico Fritz. It is 
based on the Rantzau of Erckmann-Chatrian. He is also 
writing two other short ones, giving a musical setting to 
Heine’s one-act tragedy William Ratcliffe, and Francois 
Coppée’s idyl Le Passant. 

——Count Leo Tolstoi is seriously ill in the village of Begit- 
shevka, where he has been working in the interest of the 
starving peasants. The countess, when she heard of her 
husband’s sickness, hurried off to the town from Moscow. 
She hoped to persuade the count to submit to the care of a 
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doctor. As the count has no confidence in physicians, and 
believes that they do more harm than good, it is not likely that 
he will follow his wife's advice. 

A rich financier once called upon Victorien Sardou and 
explained briefly that the passion of his life was to attend on 
the first night of the representation of a play. “Sorry I 
can’t oblige you,” said Sardou, anticipating the request. “I 
thought not, M. Sardou, but I have an idea. I have a beau- 
tiful daughter, eighteen years old. I will give her two hun- 
dred thousand francs if your son will accept her as his wife; 
then, being the father-in-law of the son of the author, I shall 
have a right, as a member of the family of the author, to 
assist on the first nights of his pieces.” 

In an article in The Independent, entitled The Business 
of Writing for Periodicals, Helen Evertson Smith says: “ First- 
class periodicals pay for everything that they use, the work 
of the writer as well as that of the printer and engraver; but 
they form a sadly small proportion of the army of periodicals 
scattered over our land. The aim of nineteen-twentieths of 
this army is not to educate or even to amuse their readers, 
and most certainly not to encourage the growth of good lit- 
erature, but solely to secure the largest advertising patron- 
age at the least cost. They cater for a vast and for the 
most part ignorant public, which cares for little but the pre- 
miums which are lavishly offered to subscribers. That such 
periodicals are even as good as they are is owing to the 
almost unaided efforts of their editors—a much-derided, hard- 
working class, making the best possible out of the scanty 
material furnished them, wearied with their work and dis- 
heartened with its results. One of the most pitiable of crea- 
tures is such an editor! The slave of his publishers, he is 
considered by them as a lazy fellow who might earn his sal- 
ary if he would only devote more time to ‘ reading-notices’ 
and less to literary matter. By his contributors (mostly un- 
paid) he is deemed an ungenerous man who might make their 
several fortunes if an envious disposition did not impel him 
to strike out all their most brilliant passages, while he is re- 
garded by subscribers as responsible for everything that may 
displease them, from the advertisements to the premiums.” 
——aAlmost all of Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s novels portray New 
York life. The plot of his latest story, A New York Family, 
contains a good deal of fact with the fiction. A good anec- 
dote of Boss Tweed is incorporated in the tale: “ Tweed’s 
country place at Greenwich,” says Mr. Fawcett, “ was deco- 
rated by one of his worst minions, who placed in its garden 
several casts of famous foreign marbles, just as one of Nero’s 
hired and cringing statuaries may have dealt with the lawn 
of that imperial monster’s villa. ‘Tweed, examining the 
classic shapes, and inquiring from the crass depths of his 
ignorance what old deity this or that stood for, confronted 
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at last a flying Mercury and scanned it with approving grunts. 
* Well,’ he soon asked, ‘who ¢s that, anyhow?’ The answer 
came (possibly with a satire that lay veiled under jollity) that 
it was Mercury, the god of merchants and thieves. Tweed 
roared at this, and slapped his facetious artist resonantly on 
the back. ‘Good!’ he cried; ‘that’s bully! Put him over 
my front door!’ ” 

Harper’s Weekly, in an editorial on The Duty of a News- 
paper, says: “ We trust that in this campaign The World will 
maintain the distinction which it has justly won of present- 
ing a truthful picture of the contest on both sides. The 
World supports Mr. Cleveland, but that is no reason that it 
should represent the Harrison campaign as listless and dull, 
nor that it should deny enthusiasm to the Harrison meetings, 
nor caricature the Harrison speakers and speeches. The 
reader of the weekly edition of the London Times during the 
present exciting campaign in England will need no other 
paper to furnish him with a fair picture of its progress. Every 
morning he will find the chief speeches on both sides accu- 
rately reported, with the most truthful accounts of the size 
and spirit of the meetings. The Times is not friendly to Mr. 
Gladstone, but it will open its columns to all that he says, and 
neither belittle nor satirize his meetings. This is the func- 
tion of a great newspaper. This is to be a mirror of the 
times.” 

The San Francisco Argonaut, in a review of Zola’s new 
novel, The Downfall, remarks: “ The story is scarcely a story 
at all, but rather a panorama of the Franco-Prussian war. 
Zola has brought to bear on it all his wonderful powers of 
observation and description, and if any of his books will open 
for him the august portals of the French Academy, it is ‘La 
Débacle.’ ” 

The Overland Monthly, in an extended review of Miss 
Wormeley’s translation of Balzac, calls the great French nov- 
elist “ pre-eminently a moralist—the greatest moralist of the 
century. He does not expound his principles, but he depicts 
them in action, and shows all their consequences.” 

——NMr. Walter Blackburn Harte is nothing if not cheeky. 
But there is something very neat and of course not ill- 
natured in his reference last month to “a writer named 
Dickens—Charles Dickens, I think.” 

The Belated Hero is the title under which The National 
Observer gives us a brief essay on the prig, presumably from 
the hand of Mr. Henley himself. “In truth it was a scurvy 
trick that Nature played the poor prig when she dragged him 
forth into the world of reality. In the kindly realms of lit- 
erature he had ever been a glorious and an honored figure 
from the days of pious A‘neas down to Sir Charles Grandi- 
son’s and our own David Grieve’s. But the muses—fickle 
jades!—will harbor him no more: and though Mrs Hum- 
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phry Ward has cast over him the kindly protection of an 
ample apron, his place in Parnassus is gone. Mr. George 
Meredith has brayed him with epigram in the mortar of anal- 
ysis; Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s sun-bronzed heroes jostle him 
with Homeric laughter.” 

——Gertrude Atherton, in Lippincott’s, refers to Richard 
Harding Davis as “most jz de sitcle of even the new group 
of writers, throwing flash lights upon New York, now here, 
now there, from society to the slums.” 

——Mr. J. A. Noble points out very aptly one of the strong 
points of Res Judicatz, ina notice of that volume in The 
Academy: “Mr. Birrell, without striving after compression 
of thought, often realizes the effect of it by the happy use of 
a single word. He says of Hazlitt, for example, that ‘when 
he condescends to the abstract his subjects bring an appetite 
with them;’ and the ‘condescends’ leaves as vivid an im- 
pression of Hazlitt’s passion for the actual—for things—as 
could have been left by two pages of disquisition. Then, 
again, the copulative conjunction in the sentence about 
Cowper's Homer, ‘It has many merits, and remains unread,’ 
raises a mere remark almost to the rank of an epigram. 
‘But it remains unread’ would have had the judicious flat- 
ness of encyclopedic criticism: the ‘and’ tells the whole 
story of conscientious, careful, highly respectable, and ut- 
terly ineffective work.” 

—-—-Colombe’s Birthday, publishd in 1844, was first per- 
formed at the Haymarket Theatre, in London, on April 25th, 
1853, and had a two-weeks run, Miss Helen Faucit taking 
the part of Colombe. The following year it was given, for 
one night only, both in Boston and Philadelphia, with Miss 
Davenport (Mrs. Lander) in the title réle. On November 
19th, 1885, it was presented under the auspices of the Brown- 
ing Society in London, with Miss Alma Murray as Colombe. 
The play was produced by the Senior Class at the closing of 
Smith College this year. ‘The leading réles are said to have 
been well taken and particularly well supported. 

--—Dr. W. J. Rolfe delivered three lectures on Shakespeare 
at the Summer School at Amherst, Mass., last month. 
——JIn an essay in Lippincott’s called Ashes and Incense, a 
review of Mr. Waitman Barbe’s volume of poems with that 
title, Robert Burns Wilson says: “The poet’s chances are 
perhaps no worse, as they are no better, than they have al- 
ways been. He will find the world cold enough—not too 
cold, perhaps, but cold enough. Excellent work will not 
always win praise and appreciation, but the poet should 
trouble his soul to make his work excellent rather than to 
win the world’s opinion, which is worth nothing. It is per- 
haps a trifle chilling, but the poet may as well remember that 
in the world’s opinion the good poet is the dead poet, and 
also that the path of the muse-follower is distressingly full 
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of very sharp thorns, but there may be, here and there, a rose 
of exceeding beauty and sweetness. This may be sparse 
comfort, but it zs comfort, nevertheless; besides, it possesses 
the virtue of being all there is.” 

——cColonel Higginson, in a late number of Harper’s Bazar, 
says: “The London Spectator comments with some severity 
on ‘the uncouth and ungainly kind of English’ spoken by 
Miss Wilkins’ rustics. This is valuable testimony, because 
it recalls at once the extraordinary literary event which took 
place in the last century, when a local dialect was lifted into 
sudden prominence, and charmed the whole world. In words 
almost coinciding with those of the Spectator, Dr. Dugald 
Stewart had written of the Scottish mode of speech as an 
‘uncouth and degraded dialect,’ and had said of it that ‘it 
furnishes no resources to the writer who aspires to a place 
among English classics.” Ten years after this was written, 
came the Kilmarnock edition of Burns; eighteen years after 
it was written, the first of the Waverley novels was published. 
The dialect which critics like Stewart and Beattie had pro- 
nounced, in the words of the latter, ‘ludicrous’ was to fur- 
nish in a few years its share of the world’s classics. It will 
be fortunate for Miss Wilkins if, as now appears probable, 
the New England local dialect is secured before it fades, 
and if it provides in her hands prose classics as it has already 
supplied classics in verse through Lowell.” 

——“For some time past it has been rumored that the famous 
Althorp Library, which Dibdin called the finest private collec- 
tion in the world, was about to be sold, and now the announce- 
ment is made upon authority,” says the St. James’s Gazette. 
“It is hoped to sell it ex d/oc, but should that not be possible 
it will be put up at auction. Selling the most famous of the 
world’s private libraries in a lump can mean only one thing 
—-selling itto America. We trust that may not happen, since 
Lord Spencer’s collection contains many volumes which it is 
a national pride to possess—such, for instance, as the famous 
Valdarfar Boccaccio, which Lord Blandford wrested from 
the second Earl Spencer for £2,260, to be ultimately bought 
for Althorp for the bagatelle of £750. It will be an epoch- 
making sale, for this great library contains some 50,000 vol- 
umes, mostly priceless. Scarce editions on vellum and large 
paper, magnificent printing, and dazzling bindings by Pasde- 
loup and Roger Payne—these are its glories. Many of the 
books, too, have famous histories. They have felt the touch 
of the Pompadour, or of Diane de Poitiers, or the elegant 
grasp of Francis I. There are eighty-two out of the ninety- 
nine known productions of Caxton, to say nothing of the fa- 
mous Mentz Psalter, a copy of which has fetched £5,000. 
To sell the Althorp library, indeed, is almost as though we 
were to sell the rarest rarities of the printed book depart- 
ment of the British Museum.” 
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A tLVAR.......4. GERTRUDE HALL........ THE INDEPENDENT 


The Sun looked from his everlasting skies; 
He laughed into my daily dying eyes; 
He said to me, the brutal, shining Sun: 

“ Poor, fretful, strange, rebellious little one! 


“Thou shalt not find it, yet there shall be truth; 
Thou shalt grow old, but yet there shall be youth; 
Thou shalt not do, yet great deeds shall be done; 
Believe me, child, I am an old, old Sun. 


“Thou mayst go blind, yet fair will bloom the spring 
Thou mayst not hear them, but the birds will sing 
Thou mayst despair, no less will hope be rife; 
Thou must lie dead, but many will have life. 


“Thou canst declare of love, ‘It is a dream! ’ 
Yet, long with love my love, the Earth, will teem. 
Let not thy foolish heart be borne so low; 
Lift up thy heart, exult that it is so!” 


A NIGHT iN JUNE........ ee eee SCRIBNER § 
The world is heated seven times, 

The sky is close above the lawn— 

An oven when the coals are drawn. 


There is no stir of air at all, 
Only at times an inward breeze 
Turns back a pale leaf in the trees. 


Here the syringa’s rich perfume 
Covers the tulip’s red retreat— 
A burning pool of scent and heat. 


The pallid lightning wavers dim 
Between the trees, then, deep and dense, 
The darkness settles more iutense. 


A hawk lies panting in the grass, 
Or plunges upward through the air— 
The lightning shows him whirling there. 
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A bird calls madly from the eaves, 
Then stops, the silence all at once 
Disturbed, falls dead again and stuns. 


A redder lightning flits about, 
But in the north a storm is rolled 
That splits the gloom with vivid gold. 


Dead silence, then a little sound. 
The distance chokes the thunder down, 
It shudders faintly in the town. 


A fountain, plashing in the dark, 
keeps up a mimic dropping strain. 
Ah, God! if it were really rain! 


IKE BROWNIE MAN........ ANNIE LOUISE BRAKENRIDGE....... THE OLD HOMESTEAD 
There’s sand upon the parlor floor, 
There’s mud upon the stairs, 
And finger-marks upon the door 
And on my gilded chairs, 


A charcoal sketch adorns the walk— 
In bedroom, kitchen, hall, 

Are scenes in pencil, pen, and chalk 
On window-sill and wall. 


And when I ask, “ Who can it be 
That did al! this?” why, then, 

A boyish treble answers me— 

“I dess "twas Brownie Man!” 


He weeds the garden with a spoon, 
And cuts old Carlo’s hair, 

And from a pumpkin carves a moon, 
And hangs it in mid-air. 


T find him standing on his head 
Before the mirror tall, 

And playing on my fresh-dressed bed 
With a kitten, dog, and ball. 


And when I chide, he hugs me so 
(Resist him—ah, who can ?) 

And says, “ Why, mamma, don’t you know 
I is a Brownie Man ?” 
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And when at night the house is still 
And he is safe in bed, 

I pray: “ Dear Lord, keep from all ill, 
And bless this busy head; 


“ And make me patient still to be 
With every boyish plan!” 
For what would life be worth to me 


Without my Brownie Man ? 


A ETRRG.... +. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS........THE CENTURY 


The bird’s song, the sun, and the wind— 
The wind that rushes, the sun that is still, 
The song of the bird that sings alone, 
And wide light washing the lonely hill! 


The spring’s coming, the buds, and the brooks— 
The brooks that clamor, the buds in the rain, 

The coming of spring, that comes unprayed for, 
And eyes that welcome it not for pain! 


GLORIA MUNDI........ GRAHAM R. TOMSON........ THE CENTURY 
Give us the earth’s whole heart but once to know, 
But once to pierce the secret of the spring— 
Give us our fill—and we at end will go 
Into the starless night unmurmuring. 


Gold lights that beckon down the dusky way, 














Where loud wheels roll, impetuous, through the night; 


The lamp-lit leaves; the maddening airs of May; 
The heady wine of living, dark and bright. 


Give us of these, and we are blest, in truth; 

The wandering foot, the keen, unflagging zest, 
One with the glorious world’s eternal youth, 

Of all that is, and is not, first and best. 


Ah, vain desire, our straitened years to mar! 
Troubled we turn and listen, unreleased, 
To music of a revel held afar, 
Evasive echoes of a distant feast, 
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A LIVELY AUCTION SALE 


Nothing in Stevenson’s The Wrecker, which is now brought 
out in book form, gives a livelier picture of the excitements 
of the auction-room than his description of the sale of the 
Flying Scud (Captain Trent), which follows. The narrator, 
a young man of artistic tastes, who has been beguiled to San 
Francisco by a speculative friend, Pinkerton, joins him in 
one or two of his schemes. The purchase of wrecks, con- 
trolled by a gang of San Franciscans, led by one “ Long- 
hurst,” who will not permit any opposition in the auction- 
room, is one of these undertakings. At these underwriters’ 
sales, ships were sold for a few hundred dollars. The Flying 
Scud, it was agreed, was to be purchased at one hundred dol- 
lars, but events transpired differently, as wil! be seen by the 
following picture of the auction-room: 


Some preliminaries were rattled through, to the irreverent, 
uninterrupted gamboling of the boys; and then, amid a trifle 
more attention, the auctioneer sounded for some two or three 
minutes the pipe of the charmer. Fine brig—new copper— 
valuable fittings—three fine boats—remarkably choice cargo 
—what the auctioneer would call a perfectly safe investment 
nay, gentlemen, he would go further, he would put a figure 
on it: he had no hesitation (had that bold auctioneer) in 
putting it in figures; and in his view, what with this and 
that, and one thing and another, the purchaser might expect 
to clear a sum equal to the entire estimated value of the 
cargo; or, gentlemen, in other words, a sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars. At this modest computation the roof immedi- 
ately above the speaker’s head (I suppose, through the in- 
tervention of a spectator of ventriloquial tastes) uttered a clear 
“ cock-a-doodle-doo ’’"—whereat all laughed, the auctioneer 
himself obligingly joining. 

“Now, gentlemen, what shall we say,” resumed that gen- 
tleman, plainly ogling Pinkerton—“ what shall we say for 
this remarkable opportunity ?”’ 

“One hundred dollars,” said Pinkerton. 

“One hundred dollars from Mr. Pinkerton,” went the auc- 
tioneer, “one hundred dollars. No other gentleman inclined 
to make any advance? One hundred dollars, only one hun- 
dred dollars ——” 

The auctioneer was droning on to some such tune as this, 
and I, on my part, was watching with something between 
sympathy and amazement the undisguised emotion of Cap- 
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tain Trent, when we were all startled by the interjection of 
a bid. 

“ And fifty,” said a sharp voice. 

Pinkerton, the auctioneer, and the boys, who were all 
equally in the open secret of the ring, were now all equally 
and simultaneously taken aback. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the auctioneer. “Anybody bid ?” 

“ And fifty,” reiterated the voice, which I was now able to 
trace to its origin, on the lips of a small, unseemly rag of 
human-kind. The speaker’s skin was gray and blotched; he 
spoke in a kind of broken song, with much variety of key; 
his gestures seemed (as in the disease called Saint Vitus’ 
dance) to be imperfectly under control; he was badly dressed ; 
he carried himself with an air of shrinking assumption, as 
though he were proud to be where he was and to do what 
he was doing, and yet half expected to be called in question 
and kicked out. I think I never saw a man more of a piece; 
and the type was new to me; I had never before set eyes 
upon his parallel, and [ thought instinctively of Balzac and 
the lower regions of the Comédie Humaine. 

Pinkerton stared a moment on the intruder, with no friendly 
eye, tore a leaf from his notebook, and scribbled a line in 
pencil, turned, beckoned a messenger boy, and whispered 
“To Longhurst.” Next moment, the boy had sped upon 
his errand, and Pinkerton was again facing the auctioneer, 

“Two hundred dollars,” said Jim. 

“ And fifty,” said the enemy. 

“This looks lively,” whispered I to Pinkerton. 

“Yes; the little beast means cold-drawn biz,” returned 
my friend. “Well, he’ll have to have a lesson. Wait till I 
see Longhurst. Three hundred,” he added aloud. 

“ And fifty,” came the echo. 

It was about this moment when my eye fell again on Cap- 
tain Trent. A deeper shade had mounted to his crimson 
face: the new coat was unbuttoned and all flying open; the 
new silk handkerchief in busy requisition; and the man’s 
eye, of a clear sailor-blue, shone glassy with excitement. 
He was anxious still, but now (if I could read a face) there 
was hope in his anxiety. 

“Jim,” I whispered, “look at Trent. Bet you what you 
please he was expecting this.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “there’s some blame’ thing going 
on here.”’ And he renewed his bid. 

The figure had run up into the neighborhood of a thousand 
when I was aware of a sensation in the faces opposite, and, 
looking over my shoulder, saw a very large, bland, hand- 
some man come strolling forth and make a little signal to 
the auctioneer. 

“One word, Mr. Borden,” said he; and then to Jim, “ Well, 
Pink, where are we up to now?” 
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Pinkerton gave him the figure. “I ran up to that on my 
own responsibility, Mr. Longhurst,” he added, with a flush, 
“T thought it the square thing.” 

“ And so it was,” said Mr. Longhurst, patting him kindly 
on the shoulder, like a gratified uncle. “ Well, you can drop 
out now; we take hold ourselves. You can run it up to five 
thousand; and if he likes to go beyond that, he’s welcome 
to the bargain.” 

“By the by, who is he?” asked Pinkerton. “He looks 
away down.” 

“T’ve sent Billy to find out.” And at the very moment 
Mr. Longhurst received from the hands of one of the expen- 
sive young gentlemen a folded paper. It was passed round 
from one to another till it came to me, and I read: “ Harry 
D. Bellairs, attorney-at-law; defended Clara Varden; twice 
nearly disbarred.” 

“Well, that gets me!” observed Mr. Longhurst. “Who 
can have put up a shyster like that? Nobody with money, 
that’s a sure thing. Suppose you tried a big bluff? I think 
I would, Pink. Well, ta-ta! Your partner, Mr. Dodd? 
Happy to have the pleasure of your acquaintance, sir.” And 
the great man withdrew. 

“Well, what do you think of Douglas B.?’’ whispered 
Pinkerton, looking reverently after him as he departed. “Six 
foot of perfect gentleman, and culture to his boots.” 

During this interview the auction had stood transparently 
arrested, the auctioneer, the spectators, and even Bellairs, 
all well aware that Mr. Longhurst was the principal, and Jim 
but aspeaking-trumpet. But now that the Olympian Jupiter 
was gone, Mr. Borden thought proper to affect severity. 

“Come,come, Mr. Pinkerton. Any advance ?” hesnapped. 

And Pinkerton, resolved on the big bluff, replied, “ Two 
thousand dollars.” 

Bellairs preserved his composure. “And fifty,” said he. 
But there was a stir among the onlookers, and, what was of 
more importance, Captain Trent had turned pale and visibly 
gulped. 

“ Pitch it in again, Jim,” said I. “Trent is weakening.” 

“ Three thousand,” said Jim. 

“ And fifty,” said Bellairs. 

And then the bidding returned to its original movement 
by hundreds and fifties; but I had been able in the mean time 
to draw two conclusions. In the first place, Bellairs had 
made his last advance with a smile of gratified vanity; and 
I could see the creature was glorying in the 4udos of an un- 
usual position and secure of ultimate success. In the sec- 
ond, Trent had once more changed color at the thousand 
leap, and his relief, when he heard the answering fifty, was 
manifest and unaffected. Here, then, was a problem: both 
were presumably in the same interest, yet the one was not 
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in the confidence of the other. Nor was this all. <A few 
bids later it chanced that my eye encountered that of Captain 
Trent, and his, which glittered with excitement, was instantly 
and I thought guiltily withdrawn. He wished, then, to 
conceal his interest? As Jim had said, there was some 
blamed thing going on. And for certain, here were these 
two men, so strangely united, so strangely divided, both 
sharp-set to keep the wreck from us, and that at an exorbi- 
tant figure. 

Was the wreck worth more than we supposed ? A sudden 
heat was kindled in my brain; and the bids were nearing 
Longhurst’s limit of five thousand; another minute and all 
would be too late. Tearing a leaf from my sketchbook, 
and inspired (I suppose) by vanity in my own powers of in- 
ference and observation, I took the one mad decision of my 
life. “Jf you care to go ahead,” 1 wrote, “J’min for all I'm 
worth.” 

Jim read, and looked round at me like one bewildered; 
then his eyes lightened, and turning again to the auctioneer 
he bid, “ Five thousand one hundred dollars.” 

“And fifty,” said monotonous Bellairs. 

Presently Pinkerton scribbled, “ What can it be?” and I 
answered, still on paper: “/ can’t imagine; but there’s some- 
thing. Watch Bellairs: he'll go up to the ten thousand; see tf he 
don’t.” 

And he did, and we followed. Long before this, word 
had gone abroad that there was battle royal; we were sur- 
rounded by a crowd that looked on wondering; and when 
Pinkerton had offered ten thousand dollars (the outside value 
of the cargo, even were it safe in San Francisco Bay), and 
3ellairs, smirking from ear to ear to be the centre of so much 
attention, had jerked out his answering “ And fifty,” wonder 
deepened to excitement. 

“Ten thousand one hundred,” said Jim; and even as he 
spoke, he made a sudden gesture with his hand; his face 
changed, and I could see he had guessed, or thought that he 
had guessed, the mystery. As he scrawled another mem- 
orandum in his notebook, his hand shook like a telegraph 
operator's. 

“ Chinese ship,” ran the legend; and then, in big, tremulous 
half-text, and with a flourish that overran the margin, 
“ Opium.” 

To be sure! thought I: this must be the secret. I knew 
that scarce a ship came in from any Chinese port, but she 
carried somewhere, behind a bulkhead or in some cunning 
hollow of the beams, a nest of the valuable poison. Doubt- 
less there was some such treasure on the Flying Scud. How 
much was it worth ? We knew not—we were gambling in the 
dark; but Trent knew, and Bellairs; and we could only watch 
and judge. 
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By this time neither Pinkerton nor I were of sound mind. 
Pinkerton was beside himself, his eyes like lamps. I shook 
in every member. To any stranger entering (say) in the 
course of the fifteenth thousand, we should probably have 
cut a poorer figure than Bellairs himself. But we did not 
pause; and the crowd watched us, now in silence, now with 
a buzz of whispers. 

Seventeen thousand had been reached, when Douglas B. 
Longhurst, forcing his way into the opposite row of faces, 
conspicuously and repeatedly shook his head at Jim. Jim’s 
answer was a note of two words: “ My racket /”’ which, when 
the great man had perused, he shook his finger warningly, 
and departed, I thought, with a sorrowful countenance. 

Although Mr. Longhurst knew nothing of Bellairs, the 
shady lawyer knew all about the Wrecker Boss. He had 
seen him enter the ring with manifest expectation; he saw 
him depart, and the bids continue, with manifest surprise and 
disappointment. “Hullo!” he plainly thought, “this is not 
the ring I’m fighting, then?” And he determined to put 
on a spurt. 

“ Eighteen thousand,” said he. 

“ And fifty,” said Jim,taking a leaf of his adversary’s book. 

“Twenty thousand,” from Bellairs. 

“ And fifty,” from Jim, with a little nervous titter. 

And with one consent they returned to the old pace, only 
now it was Bellairs who took the hundreds, and Jim who did 
the fifty business. But by this time our idea had gone abroad. 
I could hear the word “opium” pass from mouth to mouth; 
and by the looks directed at us, I could see we were supposed 
to have some private information. And liere an incident 
occurred highly typical of San Francisco. Close at my back 
there had stood for some time a stout, middle-aged gentle- 
man, with pleasant eyes, hair pleasantly grizzled, and a ruddy, 
pleasing face. All of a sudden, he appeared as a third com- 
petitor, skied the Flying Scud with four fat bids of a thousand 
dollars each, and then as suddenly fled the field, remaining 
thenceforth (as before) a silent, interested spectator. 

Ever since Mr. Longhurst’s useless intervention, Bellairs 
had seemed uneasy; and at this new attack he began (in 
his turn) to scribble a note between the bids. I imagined 
naturally enough that it would go to Captain Trent; but 
when it was done, and the writer turned and looked behind 
him in the crowd, to my unspeakable amazement, he did not 
seem to remark the captain’s presence. 

“Messenger boy, messenger boy!” I heard him say. 
“ Somebody call me a messenger boy.” 

At last somebody did, but it was not the captain. 

“ He’s sending for instructions,” 1 wrote to Pinkerton. 

“ For money,” he wrote back. “ Shall J strike out? J 
think this is the time.” 
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I nodded. 

“Thirty thousand,” said Pinkerton, making a leap of close 
upon three thousand dollars. 

I could see doubt in Bellairs’ eye; then sudden resolu- 
tion. “ Thirty-five thousand,” said he. 

“Forty thousand,” said Pinkerton. 

There was a long pause, during which Bellairs’ counte- 
nance was as a book; and then, not much too soon for the 
impending hammer, “Forty thousand and five dollars,” 
said he. 

Pinkerton and I exchanged eloquent glances. We were 
of one mind. Bellairs had tried a bluff; now he perceived 
his mistake, and was bidding against time: he was trying 
to spin out the sale until the messenger boy returned. 

“ Forty-five thousand dollars,” said Pinkerton; his voice 
was like a ghost’s, and tottered with emotion. 

“ Forty-five thousand and five dollars,” said Bellairs. 

“Fifty thousand,” said Pinkerton. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Pinkerton. Did I hear you make 
an advance, sir ?”’ asked the auctioneer. 

“T—I havea difficulty in speaking,” gasped Jim. “It’s 
fifty thousand, Mr. Borden.” 

Bellairs was on his feet ina moment. “ Auctioneer,” he 
said, “I have to beg the favor of three moments at the tele- 
phone. In this matter I am acting in behalf of a certain 
party to whom I have just written e 

“T have nothing to do with any of this,” said the auction- 
eer, brutally. “Iam here to sell this wreck. Do you make 
any advance on fifty thousand ?” 

“T have the honor to explain to you, sir,” returned Bel- 
lairs, with a miserable assumption of dignity. “ Fifty thou- 
sand was the figure named by my principal; but if you will 
give me the smal! favor of two moments at the telephone 

“Oh, nonsense!” said the auctioneer. “If you make no 
advance, I’ll knock it down to Mr. Pinkerton.” 

“T warn you,” cried the attorney, with sudden shrillness. 
“ Have a care what you’re about. You are here to sell for 
the underwriters, let me tell you—not to act for Mr. Douglas 
Longhurst. This sale has been already disgracefully inter- 
rupted to allow that person to hold a consultation with his 
minions. It has been much commented on.” 

“There was no complaint at the time,” said the auction- 
eer, manifestly discountenanced. “You should have com- 
plained at the time.” 

“Tam not here to conduct this sale, 
am not paid for that.” 

“Well, I am, you see,” retorted the auctioneer, his impu- 
dence quite restored; and he resumed his sing-song: “ Any 
advance on fifty thousand dollars? No advance on fifty 
thousand? No advance, gentlemen? Going at fifty thou- 
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sand—the wreck of the brig Flying Scud—going—going— 
gone!” 

“My God, Jim, can we pay the money ?” I cried, as the 
stroke of the hammer seemed to recall me from a dream. 

“It’s got to be raised,” said he, white asa sheet. “It'll 
be a hell of a strain, Loudon. The credit’s good for it, I 
think; but I shall have to get around. Write me a check 
for your stuff. Meet you at the Occidental in an hour.” 

I wrote my check at a desk, and I declare I could never 
have recognized my signature. Jim was gone in a moment; 
Trent had vanished even earlier; only Bellairs remained, ex- 
changing insults with the auctioneer; and, behold! as I 
pushed my way out of the exchange, who should run full tilt 
into my arms, but the messenger boy. It was by so near a 
margin that we became the owners of the Flying Scud. 


For the sequel to this—the explanation of Captain Trent’s 
anxiety, why Bellairs had run up the figure to such an un- 
heard-of amount, how the Flying Scud finally’ ruined the 
purchasers—one must look to the story itself. 


FRANCE AS IT IS 


Miss Betham Edwards has been fortunate, in writing of the 
France of To-day, to be able to refer to a similar review of 
French prosperity written by Arthur Young a century go. 
Her book is brimful of interesting facts, all of them attest- 
ing an enormous progress in all arts and manufactures, since 
the time of the great Revolution. She has travelled exten- 
sively to secure the information, and to make it of value by 
repeated personal observation. The extracts which follow 
are inadequate to show care expended, but will perhaps give 
an idea of the intensely interesting material of which this 
epitome of French civilization is comprised: 


THE GREAT SILK INDUSTRY. 


The silk industry has of late years suffered heavily from 
two causes: firstly, excessive competition, cheap Oriental and 
other silks supplanting the richer and costlier Lyons manu- 
facture; secondly, disease among the moths. However vehe- 
mently we may disapprove of M. Pasteur’s so-called method 
of stamping out hydrophobia, we must acknowledge the great 
services rendered by him to commerce. By a simple method 
of selection, he has taught silkworm rearers to breed only 
from healthy moths. The eggs are examined microscopi- 
cally, and all showing signs of disease are thrown away. 
This discovery has benefited French industry to the amount 
of five milliards of francs—the sum total of the Prussian war 
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indemnity, and also of the loss caused by the phylloxera. 
France still maintains her old supremacy in this field. More 
silks are manufactured in French looms than in those of the 
rest of Europe put together. 


SCARCITY OF DRINK AMONG FRENCHWOMEN, 


The sobriety of the people, especially of the women, is 
noteworthy; as arule, the countrywomen are water-drinkers. 
A drunken woman in France may indeed be pronounced non- 
existent. Neither town nor country is disgraced by the spec- 
tacles of every-day occurrence in England. Throughout my 
long residences in France I have never seen one of my own 
sex in the least worse for drink. Alas! in Hastings, women 
are brought before the borough magistrate at every sitting, for 
drunken and disorderly conduct. The peasants are, also, very 
saving. My hostess informed me that she was never under 
the necessity of inducing her maid-servants to put by; one 
and all do this as a matter of course. The uniform neatness 
and appropriateness of female dress strikes an English eye. 
Finery is considered not only unbecoming, but disreputable, 
in workingwomen, 


A PEASANTS’ WATERING-PLACE, 


Between Osse and Oloron stands Escot, long famous for 
its warm springs. ‘The principal patrons of this modest 
watering-place are the peasants. It is their Carlsbad, their 
Homburg, many taking a season as regularly as the Prince 
of Wales. The thing is done with thoroughness, but at a 
minimum cost. ‘They pay half a franc daily for a room, and 
another half a franc for the waters, cooking their meals in 
the general kitchen of the establishment. Where the French 
peasant believes, his faith is phenomenal. Some of these 
valetudinarians drink as many as forty-six glasses of mineral 
water a day! What must be their capacity in robust health ? 
The bourgeois or civilian element is not absent. Hither from 
Pau and Oloron come clerks and small functionaries, with 
their families. Newspapers are read and discussed in com- 
pany. We may be sure that the rustic spa is a little centre 
of sociability and enlightenment. 


HOME OF EPICURES., 


The first object of the stranger should be his breakfast. 
To quit the noble capital of southwest France (Bordeaux) 
without having degustated one of its famous déeuners would 
be to leave Rome without a sight of St. Peter’s. There are, of 
course, restaurants and restaurants in this busy, brilliant city 
of three hundred thousand souls. You may eat gold, silver, 
or small change; in other words, spend as much or as little 
as you please. If your object is experience, then the best 
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restaurant should be patronized, regardless of cost. Not 
only is cookery cultivated asa fine art—the high-water mark is 
also reached in minor accessories, exquisite finish imparted 
to every detail. The waiters are trained no less carefully 
than young men destined for thé learned professions. In 
addition to irreproachable personal appearance, alertness, 
amiability, they must possess an engaging presence, tact, 
charm of manner, and, above all, be skilled in physiognomy. 
It is their business to discover at a glance what people can, 
and what they cannot, digest. For the proper enjoyment of 
certain local dainties, one must be Bordelais born and bred. 
The famous dish called cess or mushrooms prepared in oil 
requires an apprenticeship. No doubt the taste with the 
requisite digestive powers would come in time. Again, Bor- 
deaux is not only celebrated for its oysters, but the epicurean 
method of eating them. Nothing whatever is added except 
a little of the salt water impregnated with its flavor; and as 
an oyster is cold, gastronomic delectation and digestion are 
attained by delicate little sausages steaming hot and eaten 
sandwich-like between. It is stated that the English 
consume more champagne than any other nation. French 
hosts, connoisseurs in matters of table, know better than to 
spoil a choice banquet with treacherous sparkling wine. They 
give you a glass of the best Sauterne, Médoc, or Beaune, 
which neither muddles the brain, heats the blood, nor inter- 
feres with the digestion, and, when coffee is served, a thim- 
bleful of Cognac cellared thirty or more years ago. 


RECLAIMING DEAD LANDS. 


A visit to Aigues-Mortes is no longer a pilgrimage of in- 
terest to the archeologist only. The economist here is 
brought face to face with a revolution climatic, physical, 
and commercial, surely one of the strangest and most com- 
plete which nineteenth-century science can show. Not the 
once fever-stricken marshes of Algeria, changed by means 
of the Lucalyptus globulus into healthful, fertile plains; not 
the Landes, a generation ago mere shifting sands, barrenness 
itself, to-day intersected by canals, a vast, ever-increasing 
area of vegetation and forest—show metamorphoses more 
surprising. Unique by virtue of position and picturesque- 
ness, the ancient city of St.-Louis now stands conspicuous in 
the history of progress. We have here before our eyes one 
of those beneficent and legitimate wrestlings with nature the 
result of which will be felt by remote generations. A few 
years ago Aigues-Mortes was described, and correctly de- 
scribed, in Murray’s Guide as a “desolate little city in the 
- midst of salt marshes and lagoons, whose exhalations render 
it unhealthy.” And just ten years since a French author thus 
writes: “The country round about Aigues-Mortes is of a 
sadness not to be matched anywhere. Perhaps ages must 
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elapse before vegetation will replace these salt-marshes and 
lagoons. We have here a desert.” Eastern in aspect as 
Damascus or Jerusalem, its unbroken line of ancient walls 
saffron-hued under a burning blue heaven, the Aigues-Mortes 
of to-day rises from an’ entourage of verdure dazzlingly 
brilliant, the green of an Irish vale not brighter or more lux- 
uriant. This belt of richest, freshest gold-green reaches to 
the very edge of the sea, here of deeper, intenser azure than 
the sky; the whole a striking and wholly indescribable pic- 
ture. From Nimes to the seashore, a distance of about 
twenty-five miles, we traverse one vast vineyard, the entire 
region being planted with vines, to be seen in all stages of 
growth—nurseries of tiny shoots, vines in the intermediate 
stage, others of mature growth showing purple fruit. The 
effect is often that of large beds of potato-plant, and on 
nearer view the mathematica!ly exact arrangement fatigues 
the eye. The distances between plant and plant seem cal- 
culated to the fractional part of an inch. When we remem- 
ber that five years must elapse before the planting and ma- 
turity of a vineyard, we may form some notion of the enor- 
mous amount of capital temporarily sunk in these regions. 
Already hundreds of thousands of pounds have been reaped 
by what may be described as “#e discovery of the day in 
France, namely, that the phylloxera avoids sand and salt- 
marshes; but results are a mere bagatelle to possibilities. 
This once dreary, fever-stricken, unproductive region has a 
future which, to say the least of it, is incalculable, and alike 
small owners and great are straining every nerve to hasten 
their millennium. 


FROM ‘‘THE DOWNFALLEN," BY EMILE ZOLA 


What between the messages that were given him to carry, 
and their answers, Prosper had been kept busy since day- 
break spurring up and down the plateau of Illy. The cav- 
alrymen had been awakened at peep of dawn, man by man, 
without sound of trumpet, and to make their morning coffee 
had devised the ingenious expedient of screening their fires 
with a greatcoat so as not to attract the attention of the 
enemy. Then there came a period when they were left en- 
tirely to themselves, with nothing to occupy them; they 
seemed to be forgotten by their commanders. They could 
heart the sound of the cannonading, could descry the puffs of 
smoke, could see the distant movements of the infantry, but 
were utterly ignorant of the battle, its importance, and its 
results. Prosper, as far as he was concerned, was suffering 
from want of sleep. The cumulative fatigue induced by 
many nights of broken rest, the invincible somnolency caused 
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by the easy gait of his mount, made life a burden. He 
dreamed dreams and saw visions; now he was sleeping com- 
fortably in a bed between clean sheets, now snoring on the 
bare ground among sharpened flints. For minutes at a time 
he would actually be sound asleep in his saddle, a lifeless 
clod, his steed’s intelligence answering for both. Under 
such circumstances comrades had often tumbled from their 
seats upon the road. They were so fagged that when they 
slept the trumpets no longer awakened them; the only way 
to rouse them from their lethargy and get them on their feet 
was to kick them soundly. 

“But what are they going to do? what are they going to 
do with us?” Prosper kept saying to himself. It was the 
only thing he could think of to keep himself awake. 

For six hours the cannon had been thundering. As they 
climbed a hill, two comrades, riding at his side, had been 
struck down by a shell, and as they rode onward seven or 
eight others had bit the dust, pierced by rifle-balls that came 
no one could say whence. It was becoming tiresome, that 
slow parade, as useless as it was dangerous, up and down 
the battlefield. At last—it was about one o’clock—he learned 
that it had been decided they were to be killed off in a some- 
what more decent manner. Margueritte’s entire division, 
comprising three regiments of chasseurs d’Afrique, one of 
chasseurs de France, and one of hussars, had been drawn in 
and posted in a shallow valley a little to the south of the 
Calvary of Illy. The trumpets had sounded, “ Dismount!” 
and then the officer’s command ran down the line to tighten 
girths and look to packs. 

Prosper alighted, stretched his cramped limbs, and gave 
Zephyr a friendly pat upon the neck. Poor Zephyr! he felt 
the degradation of the ignominious, heartbreaking service 
they were subjected to almost as keenly as his master; and 
not only that, but he had to carry a small arsenal of stores 
and implements of various kinds: the holsters stuffed with 
his master’s linen and underclothing and the greatcoat rolled 


above, the stable suit, blouse, and overalls, and the sack .-“ 


containing brushes, currycomb, and other articles of equine 
toilet behind the saddle, the haversack with rations slung at 
his side, to say nothing of such trifles as side-lines and picket- 
pins, the watering bucket and the wooden basin. The cav- 
alryman’s tender heart was stirred by a feeling of compassion, 
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as he tightened up the girth and looked to see that every- 
thing was secure in its place. 

It was a trying moment. Prosper was no more a coward 
than the next man, but his mouth was intolerably dry and 
hot; he lit a cigarette in the hope that it would relieve the 
unpleasant sensation. When about to charge no man can 
assert with any degree of certainty that he will ride back 
again. The suspense lasted some five or six minutes; it was 
said that General Margueritte had ridden forward to recon- 
noitre the ground over which they were to charge; they were 
awaiting his return. The five regiments had been formed in 
three columns, each column having a depth of seven squad- 
rons, enough to afford an ample meal to the hostile guns. 

Presently the trumpets rang out, “To horse!” and this 
was succeeded almost immediately by the shrill summons, 
“Draw sabres!” 

The colonel of each regiment had previously ridden out 
and taken his proper position twenty-five yards to the front, 
the captains were all at their posts at the head of their squad- 
rons. Then there was another period of anxious waiting, 
amid a silence heavy as that of death. Nota sound, nota 
breath, there, beneath the blazing sun; nothing, save the 
beating of those brave hearts. One order more, the supreme, 
the decisive one, and that mass, now so inert and motionless, 
would become a resistless tornado, sweeping all before it. 

At that juncture, however, an officer appeared coming over 
the crest of the hill in front, wounded, and preserving his 
seat in the saddle only by the assistance of a man on either 
side. No one recognized him at first, but presently a deep, 
ominous murmur began to run from squadron to squadron, 
which quickly swelled into a furious uproar. It was General 
Margueritte, who had received a wound from which he died 
a few days later; a musket-ball had passed through both 
cheeks, carrying away a portion of the tongue and palate. 
He was incapable of speech, but waved his arm in the direc- 
tion of the enemy. The fury of his men knew no bounds; 
their cries rose louder still upon the air. 

“Tt is our general! Avenge him, avenge him!” 

Then the colonel of the first regiment, raising aloft his 
sabre, shouted in a voice of thunder: 

“ Charge!” 

The trumpets sounded, the column broke into a trot and was 
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away. Prosper was in the leading squadron, but almost at the 
extreme right of the right wing, a position of less danger than 
the centre, upon which the enemy always naturally concentrate 
their hottest fire. When they had topped the summit of the 
Calvary and began to descend the slope beyond that led 
downward into the broad plain, he had a distinct view, some 
two-thirds of a mile away, of the Prussian squares that were 
to be the object of their attack. Beside that vision all the 
rest was dim and confused before his eyes; he moved onward 
as one in a dream, with a strange ringing in his ears, a sensa- 
tion of voidness in his mind that left him incapable of fram- 
ing an idea. He wasa part of the great engine that tore 
along, controlled by a superior will. The command ran 
along the line: “Keep touch of knees! Keep touch of 
knees!” in order to keep the men closed up and give their 
ranks the resistance and rigidity of a wall of granite, and as 
their trot became swifter and swifter and finally broke into a 
mad gallop, the chasseurs d’Afrique gave their wild Arab 
cry that excited their wiry steeds to the verge of frenzy. 
Onward they tore, faster and faster still, until their gallop 
was a race of unchained demons, their shouts the shrieks of 
souls in mortal agony; onward they plunged amid a storm 
of bullets that rattled on casque and breast-plate, on buckle 
and scabbard, with a sound like hail; into the bosom of that 
hailstorm flashed that thunderbolt beneath which the earth 
shook and trembled, leaving behind it, as it passed, an odor 
of burned woollen and the exhalations of wild beasts. 

At five hundred yards the line wavered an instant, then 
swirled and broke in a frightful eddy that brought Prosper 
to the ground. Heclutched Zephyr by the mane and suc- 
ceeded in recovering his seat. The centre had given way, 
riddled, almost annihilated, as it was, by the musketry fire, 
while the two wings had wheeled and ridden back a little 
way to renew their formation. It was foreseen, foredoomed 
destruction of the leading squadron. Disabled horses cov- 
ered the ground, some quiet in death, but many struggling 
violently in their strong agony; and everywhere dismounted 
riders could be seen, running as fast as their short legs would 
let them, to capture themselves another mount. Many horses 
that had lost their masters came galloping back to the squad- 
ron, and took their place in line of their own accord, to rush with 
their comrades back into the fire again, as if there was some 
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strange attraction for them in the smell of gunpowder. The 
charge was resumed; the second squadron went forward, like 
the first, at a constantly accelerated rate of speed, the men 
bending upon their horses’ necks, holding the sabre along the 
thigh, ready for use upon the enemy. ‘Two hundred yards 
more were gained this time, amid the thunderous, deafening 
uproar, but again the centre broke under the storm of bullets; 
men and horses went down in heaps, and the piled corpses 
made an insurmountable barrier for those who followed. 
Thus was the second squadron in its turn mown down, an- 
nihilated, leaving its task to be accomplished by those who 
came after. 

When for the third time the men were called upon to 
charge, and responded with invincible heroism, Prosper found 
that his companions were principally hussars and chasseurs 
de France. Regiments and squadrons, as organizations, had 
ceased to exist; their constituent elements were drops in the 
mighty wave that alternately broke and reared its crest again, 
to swallow up all that lay in its destructive path. He had 
long since lost distinct consciousness of what was going on 
around him, and suffered his movements to be guided by his 
mount, faithful Zephyr, who had received a wound in the 
ear that seemed to madden him. He was now in the centre, 
where all about him horses were rearing, pawing the air, and 
falling backward; men were dismounted as if torn from their 
saddle by the blast of a tornado, while others, shot through 
some vital part, retained their seat and rode onward in the 
ranks with vacant, sightiess eyes. And looking back over 
the additional two hundred yards that this effort had won for 
them, they could see the field of yellow stubble strewn thick 
with dead and dying. Some there were who had fallen 
headlong from their saddle and buried their face in the soft 
earth. Others had alighted on their back and were staring 
up into the sun with terror-stricken eyes that seemed burst- 
ing from their sockets. There was a handsome black horse, 
an officer’s charger, that had been disembowelled, and was 
making frantic efforts to rise, his fore-feet entangled in his 
entrails. Beneath the fire, that became constantly more 
murderous as they drew nearer, the survivors in the wings 
wheeled their horses and fell back to concentrate their 
strength for a fresh onset. 

Finally it was the fourth squadron, which, on the fourth 
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‘attempt, reached the Prussian lines. Prosper made play 


with his sabre, hacking away at helmets and dark uniforms 
as well as he could distinguish them, for all was dim before 
him, as in a dense mist. Blood flowed in torrents; Zephyr’s 
mouth was smeared with it, and to account for it he said to 
himself that the good horse must have been using his teeth 
on the Prussians. ‘The clamor around him became so great 
that he could not hear his own voice, although his throat 
seemed splitting from the yells that issued from it. But be- 
hind the first Prussian line there was another, and then an- 
other, and then another still. Their gallant efforts went for 
nothing; those dense masses of men were like a tangled 
jungle that closed around the horses and riders who entered 
it and buried them in it rank growths. They might hew 
down those who were within reach of their sabres; others 
stood ready to take their place; the last squadrons were lost 
and swallowed up in their vast numbers. The firing, at 
point-blank range, was so furious that the men’s clothing 
was ignited. Nothing could stand before it, all went down; 
and the work that it left unfinished was completed by bay- 
onet and musket-butt. Of the brave men who rode into 
action that day, two-thirds remained upon the battlefield, and 
the sole end achieved by that mad charge was to add another 
glorious page to history. And then Zephyr, struck by a 
musket-ball full in the chest, dropped in a heap, crushing 
beneath him Prosper’s right thigh; and the pain was so acute 
that the young man fainted. 


LOWELL 


These extracts are taken from Mr. George William Curtis’ 
address, in commemoration of Lowell, delivered before the 
Brooklyn Institute on the 22d of February last. The oration 
is published in Harper’s dainty Black and White Series, with 
numerous portraits of Lowell. 


The last great oration of Phillips was the discourse at 
Harvard University on the centenary of the Phi Beta Kappa. 
It was not the least memorable in that long series of mem- 
orable orations at Harvard of which the first in significance 
was Buckminster’s in 1809, and the most familiar was Ed- 
ward Everett’s in 1824, its stately sentences culminating in 
the magnificent welcome to Lafayette, who was present. It 
was the first time that Phillips had been asked by his a/ma 
mater to speak at one of her festivals, and he rightly com- 
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prehended the occasion. He was never more himself, and. 


he held an aucience culled from many colleges and not pre- 
disposed to admire, shuddering with delight by the classic 
charm of his manner and the brilliancy of his unsparing cen- 
sure of educated men as recreant to political progress. The 
orator was nearly seventy years old. He was conscious that 
he should never speak again upon a greater occasion nor to a 
more distinguished audience. As his discourse ended, as if 
to express completely the principle of his own life and of the 
cause to which he had been devoted, and the spirit which 
alone could secure the happy future of his country if it was 
to justify the hope of her children, he repeated the words of 
Lowell: 


‘* New occasions teach new duties, time makes ancient good uncouth. 
They must upward still and onward who would keep abreast of truth, 
Lo! before us gleam her camp-fires, we ourselves must pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the l’ast’s blood-rusted key.” 


When Lowell wrote the lines he was twenty-five years old. 
He was thoroughly stirred by the cause which Edmund 
Quincy in reply to Motley’s question, “ What public career 
does America offer?” had declared to be “ The noblest in the 
world.” 

But whatever his party associations and political sympa- 
thies, Lowell was at heart and by temperament conservative, 
and his patriotic independence in our politics is the quality 
which is always unconsciously recognized as the truly con- 
servative element in the country. In the tumultuous excite- 
ment of our popular elections the real appeal on both sides 
is not to party, which is already committed, but to those 
citizens who are still open to reason, and may yet be per- 
suaded. In the most recent serious party appeal, the orator 
said: “ Above all things, political fitness should lead us not 
to forget that at the end of our plans we must meet face to 
face at the polls the voters of the land, with ballots in their 
hands, demanding, asa condition of the support of our party 
fidelity and undivided devotion to the cause in which we have 
enlisted them.” This recognizes an independent tribunal 
which judges party. It implies that, besides the host who 
march under the party color and vote at the party command, 
there are citizens who may or may not wear a party uniform 
but who vote only at their individual command, and who give 
the victory. They may be angrily classified as political 
Laodiceans, but it is to them that parties appeal, and rightly, 
because except for this body of citizens, the despotism of 
party would be absolute, and the republic would degenerate 
into a mere oligarchy of “ bosses,” 
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TWO FRENCH PERSONALITIES........ THE ATLANTIC 


Most authors who spend themselves upon their subject are 
content to hand over to criticism the task of appraising their 
talents. There are even writers of autobiography, with 
themselves of a necessity for subject, who, while recording 
their recollections, their impressions, or their inmost thoughts, 
leave it to reader or critic or detach from their pages and 
define as a whole the personality which makes the charm or 
interest of their work. In fact, asa general rule, after read- 
ing a book we are left with a certain accumulation of sensa- 
tions, pleasurable or not, for which we have, ourselves, to find 
the reason. But M. Sarcey leaves as little to the analysis as 
to the imagination of his readers; and the pen of the critic, 
were it not set in motion by extraneous and intermittent mo- 
tives which we forbear to cite, might lie upon his desk and 
be at peace. M. Sarcey has reviewed himself. His recol- 
lections and ideas are weighed judiciously, one by one, as 
they are set forth; we are told exactly from what manner of 
man they proceed; together with our pleasure we find our 
reasons for being-pleased; and if there should by chance be 
a reader so ungrateful as not to be pleased, he would prob- 
ably find that M. Sarcey had given him the reasons for that 
attitude as well. His sincerity is impeccable and disarming 
to friend as well as foe. He sets before us all his attitudes 
and disqualifications for the career of a lecturer (the present 
volume, the second of his reminiscences, deals wholly with 
platform experieness) ; he narrates his failures, his successes, 
and, last stroke of honesty, the partial failure of his success. 
He has devoted himself to lecturing as an art, and has mas- 
tered its technique; he has learned to hold and manipulate 
his public, and he now turns round frankly to show it how the 
thing is done—to give the recipe, and tell off the exact 
proportions of truth and artifice in the feasts at which it has 
been an habitual guest. There is something specially and 
agreeably Gallic in this sincerity of M. Sarcey’s. It is not 
an untrained nor a reckless sincerity—of the sort that ignores 
its envircnments, and takes the risk of misunderstanding or 
ridicule; it is the outcome of a thorough knowledge of the 
world, a just sense of proportion, a due consideration for 
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others, and a determination not to be duped. It is worthy 
of note that, although M. Sarcey was already a successful 
teacher and journalist before he entered upon the career of a 
lecturer, he did not make the latter a mere appendage of the 
other two professions, but set to work to master its techni- 
calities from the beginning, putting his new wine into new 
bottles. He has some apt remarks on the difference between 
teaching and lecturing. In teaching, he says (we take the 
liberty of abridging rather than quoting), it is not eloquence 
that tells, nor charm, but enthusiasm for the subject and a 
real interest in the pupils. The ground to be gone over is 
new to them: stimulate their interest by the vitality of your 
own, say to them with conviction that a work of art is great, 
and they will catch the enthusiasm, will feel it to be great, 
and will afterward find or accept reasons for its greatness. 
With a general audience, on the other hand, the attraction 
centres in the personality of the lecturer. Here M. Sarcey’s 
advice is: make yourself a se//; intensify a little the traits of 
your personality; make of the essential gifts and idiosyncra- 
sies which belong to you a complete and consistent whole, 
like a character conceived and worked out by an actor. For 
the matter of the lecture, the first requisite, according to M 
Sarcey, is to have something to say, to be familiar with the 
subject, and have command of it; the second, to say nothing 
new. “Get well into your head this primordial truth, you 
who aspire to amuse or instruct your contemporaries by lec- 
turing: one can teach people only what they know, can per- 
suade them only of those things of which they have already 
a desire to be convinced; one can open up to them only those 
ideas upon which they have some illumination in advance; 
the good seed of the word fructifies only in minds prepared 
beforehand for its reception. Distrust every new idea which 
comes into conflict with an old prejudice, and above all with 
a widespread feeling; or, if you decide to risk it, do so with 
extreme circumspection.” M. Renan has had an infinitely 
more difficult mission in life than M. Sarcey, but in none of 
the autobiographical chapters through which, from time to 
time, he honors the public with his confidence is there any 
word of failure. He has had the courage to tell people what 
they did not know, or, i: they guessed it, had no intention of 
believing; and the tact to persevere in asserting it, till the 
intrepidity with which he continues to do so is almost super- 
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fluous, like those morphological parts which survive the con- 
ditions that called them into being. He cast his seed long 
ago into unprepared ground, but there have been many har- 
vests since. M. Sarcey’s topic, lecturing, is a question of 
the hour. M. Renan, in his most fugitive pages, deals with 
the problems of eternity; looking, if not with the eye of 
faith, at least with that of a serene and sagacious philosophy, 
from the world about him to the starry heavens above. The 
most astonishing and perfect creation of M. Renan’s irony 
is his optimism. Almost he would persuade us, if not to be- 
lieve that this is the best of all possible worlds, and that the 
human intellect is marching to a millennium of absolute 
knowledge and happiness, at least to believe that he believes 
it. It looks abundantly like it. Never, perhaps, was this 
ancient planet caressed by a more gracious or a more insinu- 
ating philosophy. 


SHORT STORIES....... WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE....... NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


One of the most curious shibboleths of contemporary 
American criticism is that, by some mysterious process of 
acclimation, the short story, instead of being a form bor- 
rowed and adapted, is actually an evolution of American 
civilization, and is peculiar to this generation. It is possible 
that the belief was born in a newspaper office, and, going 
the rounds of the press, finally got into the air, and so into 
the heads of the critics, who get a good deal of their infor- 
mation from this source. But everybody interested in con- 
temporary literature must have been struck with the congratu- 
latory insistence of the critics upon this significant evolution 
of the rush and bustle of American life. I have seen the 
assertion made a thousand times, and I have always wonder 
whether the critics were too patriotic to read anything not 
of home manufacture, or whether they were simply telling 
pretty little fibs to tickle the parochial vanity of their readers. 
As I happen to know that most critics have private hobbies, 
and enjoy reading books at home about which they write 
nothing (I actually once knew a “literary editor” who was 
addicted to Bertha M. Clay and certain lurid weeklies de- 
voted to scandals and murders), I have not been able to 
assign a satisfactory cause or motive for this extraordinary 
statement. But my wonderment only assumed an ink-spilling 
phase upon discovering in a recent Atlantic Monthly an 
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anonymous writer with sufficiently the courage of his con- 
victions to pen these sentences: “ There is no sign that the 
art (of short story-writing) is anywhere so rich, so varied, or 
so fresh as it is with us. In England it has been and re- 
mains foreign and sporadic; in America it is the most vital, 
as well as the most distinctive, part of literature.” The 
short story is one of the oldest forms of literature. Moses 
was a master worker in it; and the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment is filled with vivid, brilliant short stories, which some 
contemporary authors have attempted in some instances to 
amplify into stout volumes without adding one iota to their 
dramatic strength and clearness. Esau and Jacob, Joseph 
the dreamer and his fortunes in Egypt, Hagar and Ishmael, 
Ruth and Naomi, David and Jonathan, and the uneasy Saul, 
Samson and Delilah, are all distinct personalities in short 
romantic stories, which for terse, dramatic description and 
that element of delicate indefiniteness and suggestiveness, 
quickening the imagination of the reader, have never been 
equalled in literature. It is wonderful how these figures 
stand out, each one so vivid and distinct in the long gallery 
of historical aad fictitious personages one has Known in 
books, when one considers that there is in only a few in- 
stances a hint given of their characters. And yet Esther is 
as real to one as Becky Sharp or Queen Victoria; and she is 
a very much more interesting person than the latter; indeed, 
she is more real to one than the woman one talked to (no, I 
will say, listened to—it adds a hundredfold to the strength 
of the argument, as anybody can discern in a moment) 
throughout dinner the other day. The French, in modern 
times, have made the nearest approach to the pregnant brev- 
ity of these stories. The English and American mind (per- 
haps the language is partly responsible) has usually in the 
production of literature gone too perilously near the extremes 
of prolixity or précis writing. The brilliant, vivid stories of 
the Old Testament are told in so few words as to put a hope- 
less distance between them and the productions of the most 
artistic of the modern impressionists and realists. And there 
is a still nobler quality about them, which scarcely any of 
the English or American novelists and story-writers have 
dared to emulate; and this is their simple, natural treatment 
of the vital relations of human life. I would not for worlds 
be invidious, but I should certainly like to know the name 
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of one of those American authors who have made the short 
story their especial province, who has recently produced a 
short story equal to that of Esther and King Ahasuerus. If 
any critic can prove that such a story has been written lately, 
and it has hitherto escaped the attention of the tenant at 
Dodsley’s, he is willing to publicly humiliate himself in his 
own shop. ‘The fact is, in discussing the short story, the 
majority of us are thinking of the stereotyped “society” or 
dialect story of the contemporary periodical press. We for- 
get that Moses was a great historical novelist, who took all 
the traditions and folk-lore of his race, and with great in- 
dustry and art and learning weaved a number of short stories 
into a sequential and harmonious narrative, which has never 
been excelled in its artistic balance and brevity. Moses was 
possessed of a strong historical imagination, and he brought 
to his task those qualities which, it is the consensus of opin- 
ion of modern critics, all historical writers should possess; 
and which since Plutarch was almost foreign to all historical 
writing, until the historical renaissance of the nineteenth 
century. It may be said, in passing, that American historians 
are pre-eminent inthis particular. Job, a great introspective 
poet and philosopher, wrote the story of his soul with poeti- 
cal license; and, it may be noted, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
and others who have attempted to do likewise, have not 
ousted him from his place as the prince of philosophic com- 
plainers. The books of Genesis, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
and Daniel are filled with brilliant short stories, every one 
of them having a great human motive (they had not discov- 
ered the art of writing about nothing at all in those days), 
and in all modern literature there is nothing which can com- 
pare with them in beauty of style or eclipse them in interest. 
In case some good orthodox folk imagine that the tenant at 
Dodsley’s is lacking in reverence, I hasten to add that I am 
considering these Old-Testament stories from a purely literary 
standpoint. The Bible is the source and inspiration of all 
western literature. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FICTION........ GERTRUDE ATHERTON....... LIPPINCOTT’S 


It seems to me that an arc springs from Scott across the 
vast army of general writers, falling on the shoulders of that 
distinctive body of latter-day authors whose fiction may be 
described as geographical: to put it in common parlance, 
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those who are best known for their “local color.” Their 
writings have the value of history, or works of travel; they 
tell the world something it did not know before, add to the 
sum of human knowledge, lay another stone in the structure 
of civilization. Kipling is the historian of India, modern 
India, desolate, baked India, in its incongruous combination 
with the fair, sleek, self-satisfied, eupeptic gentlemen of the 
damp northern isle. His stories, collectively, are just as 
necessary additions to the libraries of the earth as Macaulay’s 
essays on Clive and Warren Hastings; infinitely more so than 
Arnold’s Light of Asia or Moore’s Lalla Rookh. What is 
the secret of the popularity and tenacity of that tiresome 
tale called Lorna Doone, the favorite story of nine out of 
every ten women? Not the lagging tale itself, for it could 
be told in a chapter. It is the presumably perfect. picture 
of a day we can never look upon, a recitative of manners 
and customs which induce an uncountenanced thrill of self- 
congratulation as we close the book and contemplate the 
picturesque furnishing of another brain-cell; the human 
mind “wants to know.” ‘Tourists make it a point to travel 
through the Lorna Doone country and see the “local color” 
for themselves. ditions deluxe of the book have been pub- 
lished with elaborate pictures of the localities where the 
scenes, tame and stirring, were enacted. Had the story 
been rapidly told without the aid of scenery and detail, or 
flung indiscriminately upon some trite old spot, Blackmore 
would have been obliged to take more pains with his later 
books. Bilack’s stories and fame are almost wholly dependent 
upon the wonderful sea and sky and heather effects of the 
northern islands. The Princess of Thule drops ninety de- 
grees when the scene shifts to London; and even his most 
dramatic novel, Macleod of Dare, would verge perilously 
near the commonplace had he omitted the impressive details 
of the black, massive old castle on the cliffs, fought by storms 
and lashed by waves, or had he given in detail the picture of 
Macleod pouring the black wine down his wife’s throat, in- 
stead of leaving this unpleasant and somewhat humorous 
scene to the awakened imagination of the reader, and paint- 
ing in bold and terrible strokes the blind, rudderless flight of 
the yacht through the howling storm, tossed by the moun- 
tainous waves, the rocks ahead, the fate inevitable. No 
better climax has ever been worked up in the history of fic- 
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tion. Mark Twain's greatest and most permanent work is 
Huckleberry Finn—a wonderful picture of the old South in 
many phases. Bret Harte has given to literature a series of 
Californian medallions, perfect of execution, faithful to one 
short chapter and one section of that versatile country’s 
geography. Thomas Hardy is hardly dependent upon his 
Exmoor, so relentlessly does he keep it where it belongs— 
in the background. Still, even in Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, 
that greatest of modern tales, some of the scenes which lin- 
ger longest in the memory—perhaps as a welcome relief from 
the sombre tragedy of the heroine—are the pictures of the 
maids milking, and the field labors of the women during the 
latter period of Tess’s probation, when her prig of a husband 
is moralizing in Brazil. We cannot imagine Fawcett writing 
bucolic romances or tales of adventure; but he has told many 
who will never see New York what certain of its phases are 
like, notably in The Evil that Men Do. Cable is said to 
have misrepresented the vocabulary of the educated Creole, 
but it must be remembered that many others fell by the way- 
side at the period of his literary nativity; dialect was raging 
then in its most virulent form. His photographs are prob- 
ably correct, and certainly are pleasing to contemplate. The 
list might be extended further. All of the recited authors 
have to do with the passions and pathos and humor, with 
plot and climax; but there is not one of them that does not 
owe his distinction to the geographical quality of his work. 
And when every claim on this little globe has been staked or 
jumped, I suppose we shall have to fall back once more on 
the passions and pathos and humor, on plot and climax; 
for the world, being full with knowledge, will want to be 
amused the more. 


THOMAS HARDY........ WILLIAM SHARP........ THE FORUM 


No one can approach English fiction critically and fail to 
perceive that Thomas Hardy is, at his best, one of the most 
remarkable novelists whom England has produced; and yet 
we are confronted by the fact that his popularity, although 
of steady growth, is altogether disproportionate to his merits, 
and that even the immense swing by which he has recently 
been carried to the front place is due in no slight degree to 
causes independent of the literary quality and value of his 
work. First and foremost, Thomas Hardy is a profound 
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realist. I admit that, to me, the realism of Mr. Howells is 
thin and that of Mr. Henry James superficial compared with 
that of the author of Under the Greenwood Tree, The Re- 
iurn of the Native, The Woodlanders, and the Wessex Tales. 
Again, his robustness of thought and speech does not appeal 
to most readers. They dislike him as crudely natural, even 
as they dislike the strong smell of the earth, the reckless by- 
play and fierce activities of the energies of nature, the salutary 
rudeness of bleak weather, rain, and the moil of muddy ways. 
Mr. Hardy is not only the most English of all English writers 
since Shakespeare, but he is the most essentially masculine, 
is masculine almost toa fault. The manner of his expression 
being in accord with the nature of his genius, his style is un- 
attractive to many, for it has much of the massive serenity, 
the large air, the austere dignity of nature herself. Of all 
modern novelists he is, or was till very recently, least read 
and least appreciated by women. But it is, I suspect, and 
as has already been hinted, not only women in general, but, 
a large section of intellectually effeminate men, who resent 
this very attitude of Mr. Hardy. “ Why cannot he give us 
a type of flawless womanhood ?” is a question I have seen in 
print and heard used again and again. Alas! the painter of 
Bathsheba and Eustacia and Tess is not the supreme power. 
Over and above this objection, I have noted that many per- 
sons of each sex are held at a distance, or even frightened 
away, by certain essential qualities of Mr. Hardy’s genius. 
It is as inevitable as the pathway of the winds, that are sup- 
posed to blow whence and whither they will, or as the tread 
of the avenger through Greek tragedy. It is as sombre as 
the aspect of Egdon Heath, while equally alive with sun- 
shine, and fragrance, and the quick pulse of superabundant 
life. It is as quiet, unobtrusive, and pervasive as the tide, 
and has, below all the brightness and merry shimmer, the 
profound melancholy of the ocean. If one were to read se- 
quently this writer’s books, from even the earliest to Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles, one would gain at last an overwhelming 
sense of the blind way of destiny, of the pathetic futility of 
human effort, of the pitiless impartiality of the laws of na- 
ture. But Hardy brings home to the reader a sense of pro- 
found sadness. Without ever unduly obtruding himself as 
the theologian or the philosopher, he touches the deepest 
chords of spiritual life, and, having wrought his subtle music 
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therefrom, turns away with a loving, sorrowful regret at all 
the by-play of existence beneath such dim darkness behind, 
above, and beyond. Yet to speak of him as a pessimistic 
writer would be misleading, because inadequate. He does 
not preach pessimism, for he has the saving grace of having 
no “ism” to support or exemplify. He is tolerant and pa- 
tient, seeing at once the good and the weakness in all. In 
a word, the pessimism of which so many complain is a revela- 
tion rather than an exposition. Characteristically enough, 
it is seldom that he directly writes in a strain of sadness. 
Life, movement, humor, the endless play of the forces of 
nature and her innumerable and ever-changing aspects, afford 
him more than enough material. It is only now and then 
that he reveals his intimate sense of the insoluble mystery of 
existence, of our unguided way across a trackless plain of 
whose lost frontiers there is no remembrance and whose 
horizons are seen of none. It is this steadfast austerity which 
has stood between him and so large a portion of the reading 
public. Perhaps one must know something of Wessex in 
order fully to enjoy Mr. Hardy’s novels. Certainly to those 
familiar with the southwestern countries there is as little ex- 
aggerated in his chronicle of the doings and sayings of the 
natives as in his descriptions of the general and particular 
features of the countryside, from the mystic barrows beyond 
Egdon Heath on the north to where, on the south, the Chan- 
nel waves splash at the feet of the little town “sacred to the 
memory” of the trumpet-major. Mr. Hardy’s own qualities 
of humor, shrewdness, and quaintness have not led him to 
pervert the homely speech of the country-folk into a diction 
impossible or at least improbable; what he has done is to 
give, for the most part, only the quintessential part of it. In 
this sense, and this sense only, can he be held to account for 
straining or overcoloring his material. It is thus, no doubt, 
that so many of his most careful readers note the Shake- 
spearean quality of so much of his peasant speech, for un- 
questionably Shakespeare drew his Touchstones and Audreys 
from life—and the laboring country-folk of the Wessex of 
to-day differ wondrous little in all essential respects from 
their ancestors of Elizabethan, Stuart, or Georgian times. 
Wise words don’t come from a fool, in whatever degree of 
social life he moves; and,vice versa, when naturally shrewd and 
vigorous minds express themselves, they do so aptly, whether 
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they be as cultured as Swithin St. Cleeve and Lady Con- 
stantine, as “ ordinary ”’ as Gabriel Oak or John Loveday, as 
insignificant socially as Tess Durbeyfield or Marty South or 
Fancy Day, as “low” as Diggory the reddleman or the for- 
ever-perspiring Reuben Dewy. For the most part, the Wessex 
of Mr. Hardy is a land of woodland and pasture, here rising 
into grassy uplands and even hills, here sinking into long, 
fertile, verdurous valleys, here dark with the oak and beech 
leaves of the New Forest, here bare with the vast heaths and 
moors which give so great a portion of it a character so un- 
like that of the shires to the north and east. The villages, 
too, are just as they were in the times of our forefathers. 
Mr. Hardy himself resides in the heart of the “ five-countied 
Wessex.” His home is a large red-brick house built after 
his own designs, situated on the rise of a long upland sweep 
to the east of Dorchester. A vast perspective is before one 
from almost any of the windows of the house—rolling downs, 
acres of arable land and pastures, upland ranges, and dark 
belts of woodland, with, valleyward, the white gleam of the 
Froom meandering among the dairy lands and through and 
past ancient Dorchester. Far away to the right.is the hill- 
top monument to his kinsman of old, Admiral Hardy “of 
glorious renown ”’; to the southwest are the broken ridges of 
that extraordinary freak of nature (and toil of man) known 
as “ Maiden Castle.” In front of the house itself stretches 
away an immense, swelling meadow, some three thousand 
acres in extent, the largest in England. I cannot swear to 
the acreage, but answer for the vaguer statement. The 
house is known as “ Max Gate,” the old name of the portion 
of the upland whereon it is built and of the small hamlet 
near, though it was at one time the intention of the owner to 
call his place “Conquer Barrow,” after the tree-covered 
mound which rises to the northeast, just beyond his garden 
walls. Not only is Mr. Hardy thus in the best position 
possible for the novelist of Wessex, within easy reach as he 
is of any part of the whole region brought so vividly near to 
us in Under the Greenwood Tree and The Woodlanders, in 
The Return of the Native and Tess of the D’Urbervilles, 
but he is in what is to him, with his scientific and antiquarian 
as well as artistic and literary tastes, a profoundly interest- 
ing country. 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS 





NOTE.— These lists comprise the latest books issued, and the 
prices given are those advertised by their publishers. The Current 
Literature Publishing Company is authorized to receive orders for 
them, and will mail the same to any address upon receipt of price. 





CRITICISM. 


Browning's Criticism of Life, by William F. Revell, author of Ethical 
Forecasts, etc. Although this essay on the great Victorian poet must 
be classed among the unnecessary books, it is nevertheless modest and 
may perhaps be useful to some casual reader to whom Browning is 
as yet unknown. It contains as frontispiece a portrait of Browning 
from a photograph taken after death—a face wearing the compre- 
hending, significant smile of some benignant play-goer, experienced 
yet unjaded, when the curtain has at last arisen on some long-expected 
first-night which was to be the crowning entertainment of his life. 
(Macmillan & Co., goc.) 


Res Judicate: Papers and essays by Augustine Birrell. To most 
readers it will be enough to say that this is a fresh volume from the 
hand that penned Obiter Dicta, first series and likewise second series. 
Some of these pieces have already appeared in the magazines, but it is 
a pleasure to have them in book form to set beside the books of which 
the author has so many pleasant things to say. Mr. Birrell writes 
daintily, familiarly, almost affectionately of the books and authors of 
books that afford him subjects, and whether he is speaking of Gibbon 
or Arnold, or Hazlitt or George Barrow, the thoughts suggested to 
him are so set out as to kindle a new interest in the reader. He finds 
more in a characteristic of Cowper or Lamb than is contained in the 
most voluminous biography, and he possesses the happy art of impart- 
ing to his readers his own delight in his authors. (Scribner, $1.00.) 


The Writings and Speeches of Grover Cleveland, Selected and ed- 
ited with an introduction by George F, Parker. (Cassell Publishing 
Co., $2.50.) 


FICTION. 


A Chit of Sixteen, and other stories, by Miriam Coles Harris, author 
of Rutledge, Missy, A Perfect Adonis, An Utter Failure, etc. (G. W. 
Dillingham.) 


Estelle,a novel, by Mrs. Annie Edwards, author of Archie Lovell, 
Ought We to Visit Her? Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, etc. (G. W. 
Dillingham, 25c.) 


Experiences of a Lady Help, by John Strange Winter, is a story of 
English country life. ‘There were eight of us. Sometimes my mother 
used to say: ‘O Phil!’—father’s name was Theophilus—Theophilus 
Nugent—‘ ezgh/ new pairs of shoes at one fell stroke—it’s awful.” But 
father was always so easy. ‘Don’t worry, my dear,’ he used to say; 
‘happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them. I couldn’t spare 
a single one. Depend upon it, God never sends mouths but he sends 
bread to put in them.’ And then mother used to furtively cry a little 
and say dear father’s faith was beautiful.” The book will interest 
persons who care for that sort of thing, written in that way. (Hoven- 
don Co., $1.00.) 
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Faith, by Don Armando Palacio Valdes. Translated from the Span- 
ish by Isabel F, Hapgood. (Cassell Publishing Co., 50c.) 


Flower de Hundred, Mrs. Burton Harrison’s story of a Virginia planta- 
tion, has been brought out in the Cassell’s Sunshine Series. (Cassell 
Publishing Co., 50c.) 


Imogen ; or, Only Eighteen, by Mrs. Molesworth. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, $1.00.) 


In the Roar of the Sea, a novel of the Cornish coast, by S. Baring 
Gould, combines a sort of biblical theme, that of a Samson and a 
Delilah, with the adventurous life of English smugglers. _ It is thrilling 
and holds the reader’s interest. The rugged cliffs, the narrow escapes, 
the odor of contraband and wreckage, make a picturesque setting with 
which to surround the struggle for mastery between the rough and 
somewhat brutal nature of a big and commonplace man and the fine 
instincts of a sensitive and delicate woman. The contest at all times 
seems unequal, but nature has armed woman with the weapons of art, 
so that the contest with mere strength is one she need not always fear. 
In the light of modern fiction, it seemed hardly necessary for Samson 
to have been arproached in his sleep—a social philosophy of which the 
author of this excellent story is a disciple. (National Book Co.) 


Manuelita, the Story of San Xavier del Bac, by Marian Calvert Wil- 
son, is a Mexican tale on which the author has evidently expended 
great pains. (United States Book Company, $1.25.) 


On Calvary. (G. W. Dillingham.) 


Rose Mather: a Tale,by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. (G. W. Dillingham, 
$3.00 year.) 


The Bull Calf, and other tales, by A. B. Frost. (Scribner's Sons, $1.00.) 


The Downfall, by Emile Zola, is written on the lines of Tolstoi’s great 
work, Peace and War, and gives in extraordinary detail an account of 
the Franco-German struggle. The author contrasts the two armies 
wii wonderful skill and reasonable impartiality; and so vivid are his 
descriptions that we seem to hear the rhythmic tramp of the victorious 
squadrons as they close in on the brave but confused and helpless 
mob of Frenchmen. We see the latter as they yield to alternate 
paroxysms of hope and despair, and hurry blindly hither and thither 
under the guidance of a succession of incompetent leaders. We see 
the dying emperor, with the mockery of a gorgeous train, flitting to and 
fro among his starving men, and though filled with remorse at the un- 
availing slaughter, feebly striving to push back the advancing armies 
of the Germans—in answer to the shrill demands from Paris. Al- 
though one may sup over-full of the horrors of war in this book—since 
the sufferings of man and beast are described in frightful and revolting 
detail—still it presents a never-to-be-forgotten picture of the downfall 
of a great and proud nation, and for that reason alone should be read 
even if a sufficiently interesting story were not interwoven with the 
historical incidents. (Cassell, 50c.) 


The Man in Possession, by Rita, author of Darbey and Joan, and 
other tales, is a good every-day love story. A pecunious and debt- 
ridden father, a beautiful daughter, a rich and noble suitor satisfactory 
te the father but not to the daughter, and a rival satisfactory to the 
saughter but not so much so to the father, are the people of a pleasant 
\ntle world, where a bright and cheerful summer-day drama is pleas- 
antly developed. (Lovell Co., $1.00.) 
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The Mate of the Vancouver, by Morley Roberts, author of Land 
Travel and Seafaring, King Billy of Ballarat, etc., etc. (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co., 50c.) 


The Naulahka, by Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. It was a 
foregone conclusion that if Mr. Kipling could find a collaborator to his 
taste who knew the West as he himself knew the East, they could 
circle the world with their stories. We knew what store Mr. Kipling 
set by Wolcott Balestier, and how rudely their hopes were shattered. 
It is impossible to say just how much of The Naulahka belongs to the 
one and how much to the other. It is a difficult thing to master the 
slang, the currret vernacular, of any country. Mr. Kipling had the 
accent and phrase of Private Mulvaney on the tip of his tongue, and 
the ranges of the Indian hills were vivid before his eyes. These he 
portrayed and echoed for us as they had never before been given to 
the world. The charm lay in the novelty. Rudyard Kipling became 
a name from London to San Francisco, from Montreal to Melbourne. 
Then some one whispered the disparaging hint that Mr. Kipling was a 
man of one field and one method. Almost before the hint was given, 
he had himself anticipated the fear. He suddenly retired from London 
and from the world, and ina few months returned with The Light 
that Failed, a complete novel, a story of England and of to-day. It 
was a success, which all applauded. Then Mr. Kipling began to look 
at America. He has said some uncivil things about us, but he certainly 
has “ the devouring eye and the portraying hand.” He is an artist 
after our own heart. Now just how far he has been corrected and 
kept straight by his colleague in his use of Americanisms and in his 
picturing of the West it is impossible to say. Balestier knew all these 
new Western towns, and doubtless he was often able to save from slips 
even so skilled a hand as Mr. Kipling’s. The Naulahka isa splendid 
piece of reality. The figures are few, as befits a modern novel; but 
they are all alive, as befits a masterpiece. It is, as the title-page claims, 
a story of West and East; and the two ends of the earth are brought 
together in strange contrast. The lesson is a significant one, and is 
doubtless the main and deeper purpose the authors had at heart. We 
cannot see with the eyes of the East and India cannot hear with the 
ears of the West. This is a lesson hard to understand and necessary 
for us to learn. We are heavily indebted to this delightful story for so 
bringing it home to our comprehension. The lesson is unmistakable, 
but it is not insisted upon; it does not appear at once, though the gist 
of it lies in a quatrain heading one of the chapters : 


" a. is not good for the Christian’s health to hustle the Aryan 
rown, 
For the Christian riles and the Aryan smiles and he weareth the 
Christian down; 
And the end of the fight is a tombstone white with the name of the 
late deceased 
And the epitaph drear : ‘ A fool lies here who tried to hustle the East.’ ” 


The Naulahka will stand as Mr. Kipling’s best long story up to date. 
It is more sure of its aim, more rounded and satisfying as a piece of 
art, than his other novels; also it will be more popular as it is less try- 
ing than The Light that Failed. The earlier work showed human 
passions in play ; the present work is in a lighter vein; the only passion 
in its theme is the honest love of a Western man; and Western men 
take everything lightly. It is not an epic of fate, such as Hardy's 
Titanic masterpiece, Tess; nor has it the consummate art of Steven- 
son’s Wrecker ; for Mr. Hardy is now assured as one of our elder and 
greater writers, and the lovable Robert Louis was a wizard from his 
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cradle; yet The Naulahka must be set down with a white mark as 
one of the memorable stories of the year. 


The Average Woman, by Wolcott Balestier, with a preface by Henry 
James. (United States Book Co., $1.25.) 


The Master of Silence, a romance by Irving Bacheller. (Charles L. 
Webster, 75c.) 


The Magic Ink, and other stories, by William Black. (Harper Broth- 
ers, $1.25.) 

The Wrecker, which has grown familiar to readers of Scribner’s 
Magazine, makes a story of five hundred pages and more as it appears 
in book form. Mr. Stevenson's partiality for the sea is very strongly 
accentuated. The narrator of the tale is a rover, who from being an 
art student in Paris flits to San Francisco to enter a partnership there 
with a “ bustling ’’ American whom he has met in the Latin Quarter 
of Paris. Among the enterprises which they undertake is the purchase, 
at underwriters’ sales of wrecked vessels, old hulks, for which they pay 
a nominal sum, and out of which, as a rule, great profits are made. 
The brig Flying Scud, which is cast upon the Midway Reef in the 
Pacific, comes under the hammer of the auctioneer. For some un- 
accountable reason the hulk sells at an enormous figure—no less than 
fifty thousand dollars. ‘There is talk of her being laden with opium, 
her ordinary cargo being only valued at ten thousand. Under the 
impulse of the moment she is bought by the firm, the money to pay 
for her is raised with great difficulty, and the former art student char- 
ters a schooner for the Midway Island, only to find that the cargo is 
comparatively valueless, and the new owners of it ruined by their 
rashness. In the sequel it turns out that there had been foul play on 
board of the Flying Scud. Her entire crew had been murdered, the 
murderers rescued by a man-of-war, carried to San Francisco, where 
they pass as the genuine crew of the wrecked vessel and bid up the 
price of the wreck in order to be able to go back to her and destroy 
the traces of the ugly story they have left behind. The earlier part of 
the story, devoted to Paris student life, to the aspiring genius of the 
two young American artists, to the spirit of speculation in which 
they embark and are brought up, is exquisitely done and is well worth 
the long digression occasioned. The intricacies which follow when 
the distant wreck is brought on the scene barely sustain the bright 
promise of these earlier pages, but lapse rather into a labyrinthine 
maze, to the extrication from which all the energies of author and reader 
are called. Humor gives way to melodrama, and the iridescent play 
of light and cheerful color to the sombre shadows of guilt and deceit. 
Spun out with a multiplicity of words, it seems as if in the closing 
chapters the author were dallying with a facile pen upon needless de- 
tails. Itis a tribute to the writer’s capacity that he can still engage 
the lively interest of the reader under such suspense. This he does. 
and then, after the tale has practically been told, the author’s charms 
carry the reader, Dickens-like, through other outlying paths before 
the general round-up can be counted on. (Scribner, $1.25.) 


The Story of a Penitent Soul, by Adeline Sargeant, analyzes the ques~ 
tion of heredity in modern life—the hero, an illegimate child, showing 
an irresistible predisposition throughout his history to follow the foot- 
steps of a dissolute father, though reared by a mother whose life and 
teachings are of the most exemplary kind. In spite of these and his 
ministerial vows, an intrigue with the wife of one of his parishioners 
is carried on while he continues to expound the gospel of grace and 
the rewards of virtue. He himself pleads as excuse to his own con- 
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science the overpowering influence of his sinful heritage, though he is 
thoroughly aware of the fact that he has committed a most unpardon- 
able sin. To the reader is left the task of deciding how far the cir- 
cumstance of his birth and temptations atones for his one false step. 
(Lovell, $1.25.) 


The Slave of the Lamp, by Henry Seton Merriman, author of Young 
Mistley, Prisoners and Captives, etc. (Lovell, Coryell & Co., $1.25.) 


Witchcraftin Salem Village, in 1692, together with some account of 
other witchcraft prosecutions in New England and elsewhere, by Win- 
field S. Nevins. (Lee & Shepard, $1.25.) 


Why I’m Single, by Albert Ross, author of Speaking of Ellen, Thou 
Shalt Not, etc. (Dillingham, 5o0c.) 


POETRY. 


The Sisters: A Tragedy, by A. C. Swinburne. (U. S. Book Com- 
pany, $1.25.) Wereit not for the dedication inthat florid manner which 
we have learned to know so well, this book would never be credited to 
Mr. Swinburne. It is a blank-verse five-act drama of the time of Water- 
loo. The poet of Atlanta in Colydon and the Songs before Sunrise has 
evidently tried to get away from his old manner ; and he has succeeded. 
Save for two brief lyrics, one in the fourth and one in the fifth act, 
there is more realism than poetry in the play. Still it is sure to be 
widely read, as the last publication of one of England’s greatest singers. 


fTelen of Troy, by Andrew Lang, has been brought out in a cheaper edi- 
tion. (George Bell & Sons, 75c.) 


Love Letters of a Violinist, by Eric Mackay, comprise not only the 
highly imaginative poems by this name but most of his fugitive earlier 
verses. The reprint isa handsome and handyvolume. (Lovell, $1.25.) 


Barrack-Room Ballads, and other verses, together with departmental 
ditties, by Rudyard Kipling. (United States Book Co., Soc.) 


Songs of the White Mountains, and other poems, by Alvin L. Snow. 
(Gazette Publishing House.) 


RELIGION AND METAPHYSICS. 


The Voice from Sinaz, the eternal bases of the moral law, by F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. (Thos. Whittaker, $1.00.) 


The Higher Criticism in Theology and Religion, contrasted with 
ancient myths and miracles as factors in human evolution, and other 
essays on reform, by Thomas Ellwood Longshore, member of the 
Society of Friends. (Truth-Seeker Co., $1.00.) 


Denominaiionalism vs. Christian Union, by Rev. Tennis S. Hamlin, 
D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 75c.) 


Pew Rents and the New Testament: can they be Reconctled? by 
Robert C. Ogden. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 35c.) 


SCIENCE AND HISTORY. 


France of To-day, by Miss Betham Edwards, aims to show the situation 
in which the French find themselves after a century of life since the great 
Revolution. Her conclusions are based upon frequent visits to all the 
provinces, and the condition of the peasantry and of the industrial 
classes is carefully compared with the observations of Arthur Young, 
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who wrote extensively upon France just acentury ago. Miss Edwards 
is thus able to trace very minutely the changes that have taken place. 
Provinces which were then a waste have since been made productive ; 
the industries then carried on in certain localities, such as the making 
of laces and ribbons, are still the staple products of the same cities, but 
the output to-day has increased enormously. On the other hand, the 
writer nowhere notes any backward movement in the march of civili- 
zation. Indeed, as an officer of the public instruction in France, her 
opportunities to note the remarkable educational advancement are of 
the best. The common school has become an institution not unlike 
that of America, while the dissemination of knowledge through libraries 
and museums is an evidence of the general culture and enlightenment 
of the French of to-day. Nearly every town has its library containing 
at least one book for every inhabitant, while the general government has 
established a system of picture galleries and museums throughout the 
provinces, to which annual additions are made from the great exhibi- 
tions of the year. With all these advantages the Frenchman is in a 
position to be envied. Fortunately he is contented with little. His 
frugality is proverbial and is at the bottom of his success. Labor- 
saving machinery he is slow to adopt. The horse still treads the 
wheat, though thrashing-machines can be had; but in spite of it hus- 
bandry is profitable, and the farmer, as a rule, owns his five or ten 
acres of land, from which the revenues suffice for his modest needs. 
(Lovell, $1.25.) 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Leaders into Unknown Lands, being chapters of recent travel, by 
Arthur Montefiore, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., author of H. M. Stanley, the Af- 
rican Explorer, David Livingstone, etc. (Thomas Whittaker, $1.25.) 


Missing Friends, the last of the excellent adventure series of the Lon- 
don firm of Fisher Unwin, is simply described as the work of a Danish 
emigrant. It describes life in Queensland as it is to-day, and from the 
point of view of a man of the laboring class. The writer prefaces the 
volume with a brief explanation of the cause of his leaving home. It 
was the old apprentice question—the injustice of a slavery which places 
a boy completely in possession of his parents. The consequence with 
the writer was that he ran away from a vicious system practised by 
otherwise kind parents. The resulting fourteen years of separation 
of a young man from his family, without a word of communication, 
gave the lad much to write of when it was all over. This is the con- 
tents of the book. It is often crude in its English, but it is colonial life 
to the core under the system of assisted emigration. The falsity of 
hopes held out even by a government through stupid employees and 
representatives receives in the volume a much-needed rebuke. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 
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“Dinner is Served” | 


MAGIC WORDS - wHaT EPICUREAN DELIGHT THEY 
; |CONJURE — BUT ALAS! - WHAT DEPTHS OF MISERY 
© | CAN FOLLOW IF THE SOUP BE BAD 


17 VARIETIES. HANSAS CITY, MOL 
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WHITE vapet HELMET: 


EPICUREAN SOUPS |} 


ARE THE ONLY INDISPUTABLY 
CORRECT conserveo SOUPS. 


7 SEND 10 CENTS, OR NAME AND ADDRESS OF YOUR GROCER 
WITH THIS CLIPPING AND § CENTS FOR SAMPLE CAN. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
SOUP DEPARTMENT. 





AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Is the best prepara- 
tion for the hair in the 
world. It restores 
faded, thin, and gray 
hair to its original 
color, texture, and 
abundance; prevents 
it from falling out, and 
promotes a new and 
vigorous growth. It 
is perfectly harm- 
less, keeps the sczlp 
clean, cures troublesome humors, and is the 


Most Fashionable 


hair-dressing in the market. No matter 
how dry and wiry the hair may be, under 
the influence of Ayer’s Hair Vigor it be- 
comes pliable to the comb and brush. When 
cesired to restore color, the bottle should 
be well shaken; but not, if a dressing only is 
needed. That the hair may retain its 
youthful color, fullness, and beauty, it 
should be dressed daily with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 











Positively The Leading Pen. 


Ask dealers or send for catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA, 


Mention this MAGAZINE. 
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THE 


CALIGRAPH’S 


NEW KEYBOARD. 


The greatest advance made in typewriters this year. 
Call upon our agents in any large c'ty. 


Send for Testimonial Letters and Information. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


0 237 Broadway, New York. 
— . fu W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
* (612 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 











Half Million in Use. 








Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class mail matter, July 7, 1888. 
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WHAT Do YOU FEED THE BABY? 





THE TEXAS QUADRUPLETS. 


INGERSOLL, Texas. 


Messrs. REED & CARNRICK: 

GENTLEMEN—By the way of introduction, I am 
the happy father of a quartette of girls, born January 
roth, 18900. Soon after their birth I worried along as 
well as I could with wet-nurses, but being unable to 
get anything constant, I resolved to try artificial food. 
1 tried several foods, and whether owing to my failure 
to comply with their intricate method of preparation, 
or whether the foods were not suited to our particular 
babies, 1 can’t say. However, they disagreed with 
them, whereupon we tried CARNRICK’S FOOD with 
the best results. They are all doing finely. Can you 
furnish me with a case of Food at wholesale price? 


Yours truly, E. T. PAGE. 


Lacto-Preparata 


An ALL-MILK FOOD for the 
first Eight Months, 


Carnrick’s Food 


For the remainder of the nursing period. 


HE above two foods are the only pre- 
pared Infant Foods worthy of the 
name, and the only ones that will perfectly 
nourish an infant. Send for free samples 
and sixty-four page pamphlet, entitled 
‘* Our Baby’s First and Second Years,” by 
Marion Harland, with advice by an emi- 
nent physician on care and feeding of 


infants. 


REED & CARNRICK, 


NEW YORK. 





Remington 
Typewriter 


SUPERIORITY OF DESIGN, 
EXCELLENCE OF WORKMANSHIP 


*‘The American Newspaper 
** Publishers’ Association is 
**composed of about 150 of 
**the leading newspapers of 
**the United States and 
**Canada. A committee of 
**experts was recently 
**appointed by this associa- 
**tion to decide upon the 
**best typewriter. The com- 
**mittee have reported 
**unanimously in favor of 
**the adoption of the 
Remington, 
**stating that they find it 
** superior to all others in 
**all important respects, 
*‘and that it is generally 
** regarded as the standard. 
** The placing of orders for 
**several hundred machines 
**for the use of the m mbers 
**of the association has 
**been awaiting the cecision 
**of the committee.” 
N. Y. Tribune, May 19, 1892. 


Send for an Illustrated Sestegns. 
Sold throughout the World 





Great Simplicity, 

Durability, 

Easy Manipulation, 
RENDER IT MORE 


DESIRABLE THAN ANY 
OTHER. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 








“CURRENT LITERATURE” 


THE POPULAR ECLECTIC MONTHLY 





Publishers’ Page of Information 





“Current Literature 1s published on the 28th—preceding the printed 
month of issue, and is for sale on that date by ail periodical dealers. 

Subscription price $3.00 a year; 25 cents for single numbers; $5.00 for 
“Current Literature” and the magazine of fiction—‘“ Short Stories.” 

“ Current Literature ” is planned upon entirely new lines, and is intended 
to cover the field of home and foreign literature—book, ewspaper, and 
periodical. It is a necessity to every reader and thinker in the language. 
It keeps close step with progress, faithfully reflects prevailing sentiment and 


literary style, compasses more research, and gives a greater variety of 


reading-matter than any other periodical now published in the world. 


One of the strong features of ‘‘ Current Literature” is its great value 
as an exponent of literary and journalistic style. It instructs by contact ; 
it has nothing to do with pedantic theory; it educates by unconscious 
absorption ; it presents the best specimens. Professional workers are making 
money from the collected and edited material of its pages. From its essays, 
sketches, and poetry, young writers are building up their individual skill. 


**Current Literature ” for $3.00 per year is the best literary value for 
the money known; still to push the publication to the attention of new 
readers and to assist the getting up of clubs we make this liberal offer : 

For three new names and $9.00 we will send one year’s subscription to 
“ Current Literature” free. Or make the benefit codperative in the formation 
of aclub. For four mew subscribers remit $9.00. 


All postmasters are agents. As a help to new subscribers we undertake 


to send sample copies to any list of five addresses enclosed to us by any 
intending promoter of a ‘‘ Current Literature ” club. 





Short Stories and Current Literature, $5 a yeai 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING 60. 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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Van a After Bathing 
ik it «,; the first time with Pearline, you feel 
y 











as if you never had been clean before. 
Possibly you haven’t. Only baths like 
the Turkish or the Russian can make you 
as clean as Pearline does. There’s 
the same feeling of lightness and lux- 
ury after it, too. 
Bathing with Pearline costs almost 
nothing. It’s like everything else— 
you would long for it, if it were 
expensive, but you're apt to over- 


“we eZ \ ¥ look it when it’scheap. Directions 
on every package. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
eC'W. FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your r sends 
334 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, JAMES PYLE, New York, 








DO YOU WANT A PIANO? 


(DON’T COPY THIS HEADLINE. 
If so, send your name and address, and receive by return mail a 
handsomely illustrated Catalogue with Prices. Terms, etc. of 


. ) mm 
Strictly 


















































Sold for 
High Grade. ga Cash 
= or on Easy 
Moderate Monthly 
| Price. ee wal }Payments. 












AN aa 
The “OPERA” Piano. 


Renowned for its durability and rich, powerful and sympathetic 
quality of tone. Unique and Artistic in Design; Superior Work- 
manship. Manufactured in over 30 different styles and sizes. 
& 47th 
y gway Sty 
PEEK & SON, ° yen yore,” Manufacturers, 


ESTABLISHED 1850. gtt® Please mention this paper. 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR AUGUST, 


1892. 





‘The Arena for August: 


The Lecture Platform..... seeeeeeeMary A, Livermore. 
a re cecccceesekdwin Reed. 
An Idealistic Dreamer.................. B. O. Flower. 


A Rare Letter...... Renae ore +e+.eL. C, Moulton. 

“The Presidential Campaign : Gail Hamilton, W. T. 
Ellis, G. F. Williams, and James H. Kyle. 

An Irresponsible Class... ........Helen H. Gardener. 


The Coming Brotherhood......... Frances E. Willard. 
Dress Reform.........+++ eveeeeee- Frances E, Russell. 
The Chain of the Last Slave. ...........5. E. Wallace. 
A Woman’s Case.......... eceeeeee-9. A. Underwood. 


Women’s Clubs: A Symposium : : "Kate Gannet Wells, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, and Mary A. Livermore. 
Books of the Day........... evces sevcesee d Re Editor. 


The Art Amateur: 

Calendar for August. 

My Note-Book. 

Portrait lainting ..... poewreswnneerenne Frank Fowler. 
An Art Student’s Holiday.......... ..M. R. Bradbury. 
A Sketching Class in Brittany. 

Sketches of Quinperlé. 


Sketching at Lake George...... ........ H. C. Gaskin. 
The Painting of Cattle. 
Cisiee PRIMING. ccc 00 seccsccescscse les H. Haines. 


Lessons on Trees. 
Boston School of Drawing and Painting. 
A New York House.....ccccccccccsses F. G. S. Bryce. 


The Atlantic for August: 
Ariel, In Memory of Shelley..........E. C. Stedman. 


A New England Boyhood. ...........se08 E E. Hale. 
First American Minister in Japan....... W. E. Griffis. 
A Florentine Episode...........00.- Ellen Olney Kirk. 
The Passing of the Birds........... . Bradford Torrey. 
DN I, 65.00% seesccseveeoee ..F, Marion Crawford. 
The Benediction. 

Quatrains of August..... jeiewe -Charles W. Coleman. 
The Persians of Aéschylos.......... «ee. W. C, Lawton, 
The Revival of Att... .. .ccccccsccoceWe J. Silliman. 


The Promet.eus Unbound of >helley.. Vida D, Scudder. 
Furness’ The ‘Tempest. 

Matilde Serao’s Il Paese di Cuccagna. 

Comment on New Books. 


The Century for August: 


An Ascent of Fugi....... +eeeeeeeMabel Loomis Todd. 
Sea Longings........ C8606 b end ee owes ..T. B. Aldrich, 
La Chasse Galerie. ..........++++++Honoré Beaugrand. 
A Servian Song.......... $000ccsevsecelbe Nee aL 
A Sea Change........ eee ecceseeeek, C, Stedman. 
The Colonel's Last Campaign........... E. Wardman. 
Let the Dream Go........ oe0eeserecoes A. R. Aldrich. 
In Gloucester Ha: bor. ...scecceeseeees ..R. C. Coxe. 
EE ee D Pere SS A 
The Chosen Valley........ Sene<s wee .--»M. H. Foote. 
De ivicinccakncceoeecenvwwee ecccceeeeCelia Thaxter. 
Relative Existences ...... eeeeeeseeF rank R, Stockton, 
oe, ISOC SORELLE CLE TTT ET Virginia F. Boyle. 
The Columbian Exposition..... eeeeee-H. Van Brunt. 


The Chatelaine of La Trinité...... .....H. B. Fuller. 
Glimpses of Wild Life................ John Burroughs, 
‘The Great Plains of Canada.......... C. A. Kenaston. 


Italian Old Masters......... 9006066+000 We Je SUE. 
Christopher Columbus........ +eeeeee+Emilio Castelar, 
When Angry, Count a Hundred...........E. Cavazza, 
The Apotheosis of Golf...............+-- W. E. Norris. 


The Nature of Poetry...........+00+++.E. C. Stedman, 
Shelley’s Work. .ss.sessevveeeveeees Ge E, Woodberry. 





The Cosmopolitan for August: 


ek TT .+++..Hamlin Garland. 
sridges and Bridge Builders.............. P. McQueen. 
The Philippine Islands................e00 R. A, Lane. 
Memories of Lake Huron.. ......... Clinton Scollard. 
A California Village......... eseee W. C, Fitzimmons, 
Watch and Ward..... pearena ..+»Katharine Lee Bates. 
Pstst5Adteene eoeees ee = =h3—hlh 
E'S = = hv 
DE EE TINGS 6600 sccasecessivesses L. C, Perry. 
The Romance of Gloves ............s000+05. W. Beck. 
Books about Literature.. .......... Brander Matthews. 
Confession of an Accomplice.........++- Mrs, Latimer. 
Revolution in English Society.......... H: G. Herbert. 
Causes of Evolution....... eae ...St. George Mivart. 
POCO RAINE oi. 6:00.08 40:06640505000008 - Alfred Veit. 
Compulsory Emigration......... een + | 8 
The Convention at Minneapolis....... Murat Halstead. 


The Contemporary for July: 


Brights PIGCSTANIIR « 06.6:00.06ss 0006609 eoee A. Vi Dicey, 
Ulsteria and Home Rule......../ An Irish Presbyterian, 
The Russian Crisis ......... A Former Siber an Exile, 
DIT 5 6aciciwiiscasedsores Archdeacon Farrar. 
General Booth’s Social Work...........- Francis Peek. 
Are We Really So Bad?.......... G. Osborne Morgan. 
Problems of Reproduction. .... ...... Marcus Hartog. 
Popular Songs of France.....  ...... Eleanor C, Price. 
The Migrations of Men.......ccceseecces James Bryce. 


The Bishop of Colchester and the Old Testament. 
The English Illustrated for July: 


Ey SNE cs vccwcnanindencdes Roderick Mackenzie. 
The Man Who Was Brave...........+..-+- Alan Adair. 
Trinity College, Dublin...........esse00+ W. R. Scott. 
A Cheap Holiday in Norway.......... Mary Howarth, 
ST nT Re Dix Lerron, 
Railway Works at Stratford.........+. Alex. P. Parker. 
Pee k060tios swanerdennrescenseses Helen Zimmern. 
A Deplorable Affair.. Lckiheietensavacsanvas Leslie Brook. 
The Fortnightly for July: 

ME etecrecseavevedbuneaecccceacicsd A, C, Swinburne. 
Nonconformists and Home Rule....... H. M. Bompas, 
Some Recent Novels...... ..... s+... Francis Adams. 
Religious War in Uganda............ G. S. Mackenzie. 
The Pan-Anglican Festival..... .........+.. P. Rowe. 
er Edward Deliille. 
The Servant Question.........cce00...+0- Lady Jeune. 
Lord Tollemache........ Seeseesens Lionel Tollemache. 
Three Essayettes.......... ...++++,Coventry Patmore, 
BONED BE ccvesss -cosescescccs ..- Alfred Binet. 
Early Parliamentary Days... ..... voces Gee W, La. 
The Salvation Army.... ..........++++..-Arnold White, 


Unionism in Ireland...............- +-+e-An Irishman, 
The Forum for August: 


Industrial Progress........ seccccceccce ts Bh, Omens, 
THe Fares BB, ....<cccesses peacsecegeunet Hoke Smith. 
Literature as a Career........+++++++++. Walter Besant. 
The Irish Question....... oveccocces ened HM, Dana. 
FICS COUR. 6 660 ccsrcvcccoeses .+++Louis Windmiiller, 
The State-Bank Tax....... ee Y fF 
Psychical Research........... seeeeeees William James, 
Western Traffic Association.............F. A. Walker. 
Ce ee ..J. G. Brooks. 
The Church and Labor Unions............J. P. Coyle. 
PT iicenmasnionsenan. 00s pa 9: Beaver. 
Studies of Speech...... ... Ps = eo 


Municipal Government........... «.++++++F. Morison. 
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Magazine 


The Gentleman's for July: 
“‘L’Homme Propose: Dieu Dispose”’........Ida Mar. 


How to Make I.ondon Smokeless.........L. C. d’Oyle. 
A Sixteenth-Century Scholar...,.. George Eyre-Todd. 
The Secret of the Heavens... .........+.- J. E. Gore. 


The Malt Liquors of the English....T. H. B. Graham. 
The Story of the Broad Gauge...........G. A. Sekon. 


Town Life under the Restoration..... ..W, C. Sydney. 
Naturalist and Biologist..........++..+- Irving Muntz. 
The Grey and the Bay... ..........000. H. S, Wilson. 
Pages 68 PIMyS, ..cccccccsse- Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
DAS De cccvsccccccccsces sheoees Sylvanus Urban. 
Harper’s for August; 

Literary Paris.. ....... ee ee Theodore Child. 
TH, ATG. ik cscecess Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
2 Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
Ice and Icemaking..........++++.1. Mitchell Prudden, 
Pe Ff 
The Salzburger Exiles in Georgia..... John F. Hurst. 
Love. A Poem..... Hans see Adéle R. Ingersoll. 
The World of Chance...... .....e0000. W. D. Howells. 
WO ccsc0es 5000 oeccccocces James Russell Lowell. 
Our only Day. A Poem..............+ Coates Kinney. 
TTL oesecccoes G. Goiran. 
The Passing of Thomas........... Thomas A. Janvier. 


From the Black Forest to the Black Sea.. F. D. Millet. 


Lippincott’s for August: 


The Martlet Seal......... 2.0 Jeannette H. Walworth. 
The Newspaper of the Future....... John A, Cockerill. 
ee I UN icees< sss6s00se00 Clinton Scollard., 
The Indian’s Hand ..... pee peed Lorimer Stoddard. 
EE vctinetnnse+éve Seceees Irene Putnam, 
A Summer Wooing.......... Louise Chandler Moulton. 
Intercollegiate Football.............. Edgar Allan Poe. 
P| en eee Frederi M. Bird. 
A Professional P'aindealer........... J. K. Wetherill. 
Macmillan’s for July: 

SOs scans shseseensnbeas F. Marion Crawford. 
i ccccuchtdcce siasedbés saeenses Arthcr Tilley. 


The Forces of Disorder. 
The Bhut-Baby. 


PN TNE i inincrcdbsdeiencosnnes Vernon Lee. 
Education for the Colonies, ....... Arthur Montefiore, 
The Real Historian. 

ee Bike 560:000545550+d60000 FE, Chilton, 
Magazine of Art for August: 

See ee I isciskssssssaseds M. Phipps Jackson, 
Ste Soaiinde. sveuiotueuesbeneens ‘Tristram Ellis, 
Pn ee rarer Cosmo Monkhouse. 
Ellen Terry as Queen Katherine..... Theodore Watts. 
The Sculptor ** De Fantaisie”’....... M. H. Spielmann. 
PUR chs: Jetisnnewses BA SiG0 Prof, Herkomer. 


The New England for August. 


Round about Gloucester............ ..Edwin A, Start. | 
Hans Gutemann's Winnings...... MacGregor Jenkins. 
FOE Ps i vkctsxesenreeeewes J. Whidden Graham. 
ae, $tescsdeesewess ebsn0eer Clinton Scollard, 
Sc tiithadiiunsee pekeus sued Julie M. Lippmann. 
WE Rn uctcnndinessecnesee .George D. Black. 
Walt Whitman in Boston............. Sylvester Paxter. 
Whitman’s Democracy........ alter Blackburn Harte, 
WD BIR 5 v0 050:0:5:000050480088 Joseph Kirkland. 
Off Monomoy Point........... William Earle Baldwin. 
Professions for Workingmen’s Boys.... Forrest Morgan. 
Ye Romance of Casco Bay.......++. ..H. M,. Sylvester. 
WOO © Nie ssics sp00s0e00see Arthur L, Salmon. 
The Argentine Republic........ wntiokes D. S. Attwell. 





One of a Thousand....., ..++++0+++sEben E, Rexford. 


ix 


Reference 


Free Summer Pleasures ..........Kate Gannett Wells. 
The Candidate at Binnacle...........B. A. Goodridge. 
Marco Polo’s Explorations....... Helen P. Margesson. 
A Study of Francis Saltus..............W. B. Harte. 


The New Review for July: 
Ulster Protestants...Dr. Ball and Hugh Price Hughes, 


Tie FEE Geiss « secsvessss i+ oebenees Leo Tolstoi. 
Banned FANS 0.0 8c cccccccccvccesesses Walter Pater. 
Alcohol Question ............ +seeeeeeeeRoObson Roose, 
The Marriage Market........ ..-Marie Anne de Bovet. 
The Trouble in Uganda,..........+++ «e+ W, J. Smith, 
CUE ccccccceccccccccces John Addington Symonds, 
LADOTERUIS. cc cccccccccovccevccccosess ..-H. D. Traill. 
The Drama. .cccccccscccscccscssce «+++ A, B, Walkley. 
The Nineteenth Century for July; 

The Choice of England................ Edward Dicey. 
The American Newspaper. .........+++ Edward Delille. 
Astronomy in Ancient Egypt........ Norman Lockyer. 
A Journey to England in 1663..... ..J. J. Jusserand, 
Music for the Masses........ ...Mrs, Julian Marshall. 
Trinity College, Dublin............ Profess r Mahaffy. 
Jamaica Resurgens.... ...... The Duke of St. Albans, 
The Situation in Central Asia...... Arminius Vambéry. 
Sir John Franklin.........scscceces Sir Henry Elliott. 
Turkish Marriages Viewed from a Harem..... Adalet. 
The Impending Elections........... Andrew Carnegie. 


Why I Shall Vote for the Unionists ; a Symposium. 


The North American for August: 


Eaglish Elections. .........-.0+. The Duke of Argyll. 
‘The Shudder in Literature....... ... . Jules Claretie, 
Our Recent Floods..........0+00 Major J. W. Powell, 
Abraham Lincoln asa Strategist.—II. Archibald Forbes. 
Be Pte OF Vite 00.0 0084s00csse00008 Gail Hamilton. 
TONING PUIRE 2.0009 s-cccsceses Robert G. Ingersoll. 
pe rT rere Giovanni Amadi. 
3usiness in Presidential Years.......... F. B. Thurber. 
A Word on London Society.... .....+++ Lady Balfour. 
TWO CORIINIER. <<. 00:06:08006000 00 Ex-Speaker Reed. 
Party Conventions.........+++.. Senator J. T. Morgan. 
The Deaconess Movement...... The Nun of Kenmare, 
Art Students in Italy ............4 ovces Je S. Crosby, 
Popular Science Monthly for August: 
Natural Selection and Crime......... Edward S, Morse, 
New Chapters in the Warfare of Science..A. D. White. 
Social Economy... ...-cccccceseses .--Leroy Beaulieu. 
Historical Notes on the Gold Cure....... C, H. Bolton. 
Families and Dwellings.... ...... Carroll D. Wright. 
The Prehensile Foot of East Indians..M. F. Regnault, 
Manufacture of Boots and Shoes........++. G. G. Rich. 
Beginnings in Botany..........+0+++ ... B. D, Halsted, 
Michael Servetus..........scccccccese Charles McRae, 
The Royal Society.,......cccccscccses Mary D, Steele. 


John Couch Adams. 


| Scribner’s for August: 


The Besetment of Kurt Lieders.. .... Octave Thanet. 
Faded Pictures. .........0s00+ William Vaughn Moody. 
A Riverside Parish.... ..... pebhiwenerel Walter Besant. 
Sun in the Willows...............- Harrison S. Morris. 
When the Century Came In ....Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
After the l’attle..........00 ...Edgar Mayh w Bacon. 
DING. cu x. nacknedescaddonasnaheeeee N. S. Shaler. 
** As One Having Authority’’......+++- H. C, Bunner. 
Jack-in-the-Box.........-.sscceececcees T. R. Suilivan, 
Le Mrs. James T. Fields, 
The Triumph of Marie Laviolette.......... D. C. Scott. 
Children’s Rights.............. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
A Little Parable...........sccees Anne Reeve Aldrich. 
How I Sent My Aunt to Baltimore...... C. S. Davison. 


Historic Moments...,.+++++e00000++-by Sidney Dillon, 

















**An honest tale speeds best when plainly 
SHAKESPEARE, 


told.” 





The Jroquois | whee 
" Paragon 
“ Ladies’ Paragon 


And each stands at the head of its class. 





We guarantee every one, 


STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., 
FREEPORT, ILLS. 








ee Ne J — 
Wherever he may appear 
The Wheelman on a Columbia Bicycle is an 
object of admiration. He is gracefully and nat- 
urally posed on a wheel which is perfect in con- 


struction and of elegant design and finish. Will 
you join the throng? We make and guarantee the 


CENTURY COLUMBIA, 
COLUMBIA LIGHT ROADSTER SAFETY, 
COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY, 
EXPERT, LIGHT ROADSTER, and VOLUNTEER COLUMBIAS. 


Cetal 


on application to the nearest Columbia Agent, or 
sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON. 








Eagle Bicycles. 





STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE. 


FITTED WITH 
1%4-inch Eagle Cushion Tires, - $135.00 


2-inch Pueumatic Tires, - - 150.00 


Don’t Buy a Bicycle 


UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN 


THE EAGLE CUSHION TIRE. 





Catalogue Free. 


The Eagle Bicycle Mfg. Co., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 








= cA SAVE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 






BICYCLES 


A tm, Ay dake Latest Pattern 8140 
ioe Bicycles for $ 100. Cheap- 
gA\er grades in proportion; 
ip }) casbortime. Agents wanted, 
oY A.W.GUMP & CO.. 





APPARATUS 2 SUPPLIES 


OTOGRAPH 


AND HAND CAMERAS. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








UNION CYCLES. 


‘ 


STRENGTH. 
SPEED, 
ELEGANCE. 





Weight 36 pounds. 


Full Road i H 
pail Roadster, with Union Cycle Mfg. Co. 
etc., 41 pounds, 166-170 Columbus Ave., 

CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dr ink Malarial 


Microbes 


if you want to keep in perfect health. 
There is hardly a water supply, (Surface 
or well) which is not CONTAMINATED. 


Saratoga 
Kissingen 
Water ocr» 


Is the ONLY Table Water bottled with 
its own natural gas just as it flows from 
the spring. It is Positively Pure, as it 
flows up through 192% feet of Solid Rock 
and is not exposed to the air until opened 


for use. Sparkl in s 


Palatable 


MMMMMHqHT@Z@Z7Z7q7T7TTHH7@7@Z7Z777?!-7?]"™"!’m!|’!'t’'ttbtttta 
SARATOGA KISSINGEN GINGER ALE 


TASTES BETTER AND IS BETTER 


than ANY other BECAUSE it is made only from 
the Positively Pure Saratoga Kissingen W ater 
without exposure to the air. 
ser it contains NO manufactured Carbonic Acid 
Gas, its natural gas being The Only effervescent. 











Both Sold Everywhere, Take No Substitutes. 
Saratoga Kissingen Spring Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








“SHORT STORIES” 





Publishers’ Page of Information 





The Magazine: “Short Stories” is issued periodically on the 15th o 
the month preceding date of publication, and should be on sale at noon of 
the above-mentioned date in every city and town in the United States and 
Canada. Give your periodical dealer a positive order. 


Subscriptions: The subscription price is $3.00 per year; $5.00 for the 
popular eclectic magazine “Current Literature ’’ and “ Short Stories,” to one 
or different addresses ; $5.00 for two copies of “Short Stories”; $7.00 for 
three ; $9.00 for four; $10.00 in ciubs of five, cash with the order. 


The Eclectic Plan: “Short Stories” is intended to be acollection of 
story-telling material gathered the world over. The eclectic plan is necessary 
to the greatest color and variety and to this end the publishers invite the 
co-operation of all in sympathy with the development of the idea. Authors 
desiring to be represented in the collection will please send in permission to 
reprint, with all copyrighted material, as known rights will not be infringed. 


The Etching: Asa relief to the longer stories, and as a development 
of the art of word-painting, and crisp prose expression, there will be published 
each month a few one-page stories designated Etchings. The Etching may 
be original, selected, or translated from other languages, and must be about 
four hundred words in length. 


Manuscript: All manuscript must be accompanied by a self-addressed 
and stamped envelope for acceptance notice, or for its return. Such original 
and translated work as is accepted will be liberally paid for. Payment on 
publication. 


Selections: Reprint copies of good stories; material for Etchings ; 
hints and references as to good work already published, are always welcome, 
and enclosures will be placed on file for early editorial consideration. 





B85” See other pages for prize story offers We 





SEND TEN CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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TO BE SURE YOU ARE GETTING 
THE BEST, BUY THE 


‘B x% H” 


> It has a double cen- 
e tre draught, giving 
perfect combustion and the best light. 
HANDSOME DESIGNS. 
GREATEST VARIETY. 
an 6SEE THE a & H ON EACH 
ie, STAMP LAMP. 
Send for our little book. It will 
interest you. 
We also manufacture a large line of 
Pe GASandELECTRIC LIGHT FIXTURES 
and Art Metal Goods. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. co., 
OR HICAGO, 
: OOEnIDEN, Sonn. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Drea Tourée. OF MUSIC, “*Sizecr:"” 


Director. 


Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature, 
Eongengee and Tuning. A safe and inviting Home 
— pupils. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 

FRANK W. HALE, Gen’ |Manager, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR 
Book and Magazine Composition. 


The Publishers’ Printing Co. 


120 & 122 East 14th St., N. Y., 


RINT the following periodicals : CURRENT 

LITERATURE, THE FORUM, SHORT STORIES, 

etc., also Books for about thirty of the leading 
publishers of New York City. 





MODERATE PRICES. FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


ALL THE COMPOSITION DONE ON 


THE THORNE TYPE-SETTING MACHINE. 


WHIST PLAYERS [Avie the Brent 


Whist Monthly. Whist Pub. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(ONTOMATO .POKETCHUP 


Were man but constant, he were 
perfect,” in the which regard Shrews- 
bury Tomatoketchup is better than 
man, for it is perfect in its constant 
excellence. 


Hay-=Fever 
Sufferers 


Should read our new 
112-page book on the 
treatment and cure of 
Hay-Fever and Asthma. 
Sent free on application. 





“T have been a sufferer from Hay-Fever and 
Asthma from birth—26 years. I have tried all 
remedies that came to my notice without permanent 
relief, I am pleased to say that your medicines 
certainly cured me tostay cured. 

WL. Wepcer, Roslindale, Boston, Mass.” 





P. Harold Hayes, M. D., 
716 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 























$5 to $15 82r.224;,2¢ 
0 as PLATER 


aud plating jewelry,watches 
"| tableware, &c. P 













No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write forcircu- 

Z ‘lars. Hi. E. DELNO & 
—__ 5 Co., Columbus, 0. 




















If you | Build a H House, 
Paper it with 
F. H. CADY’S —— PAPERS. 


WE eee: BEST GOOD 
WE GUARANTEE: LEAST MONEY. 
Send 8 cents in stamps to nee on 100 samples. 
30° High Street, Providence. 

















SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 


YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Buys a $65.60 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine ; perfect worki tell. 
= Sie finely finished, adapted to light and 
tee ec wv tay set of the] atest improved 
h machine ey for ps 
7 direct trom our fac 

fit. Send 1] F 

"ANY, D: 


BARNES’ 
Foot Power Machinery 


For Wood and Metal Workers. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
W. F.&JOHN BARNES CO., 
945 Buby St,, ROCKFORD, ILL, 






EeATALOGUE 
GOs LLL 
















PRIZE SHORT STORIES. 





“Short Stories” offers a prize each month for 
the best bit of fiction sent in, addressed to the “ Com- 
petition Editor.” 





PRIZE No. 6, $15.00. 


For the best TaLE or PrE-REVOLUTIONARY AMERICAN Days, to be 
in hand August rst, 1892. 


PRIZE No. 7, $25.00. 


For the best Curistmas Story, not exceeding 2,000 words, to be in 
hand September rst, 1892. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


The stories shall not exceed 1,200 words, unless otherwise specified. 

They shall be legibly written and original. 

They shall be either upon the topic or in the vein indicated in 
these announcements from month to month, 

No MS. will be considered to be eligible for any but the prize 
marked upon it. 

Receipt of MS. will be acknowledged if postal card is enclosed 
for the purpose. 

No MS. will be preserved. 

No MS. will be returned wz/ess an envelope, properly stamped 
and addressed to the author, accompanies the MS. 

The. Editor reserves the right to use any of the stories not 
winning the prize, by paying for them at regular rates. 





The Current Literature Publishing Co, 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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T RBR F PEN 
26 J0HN ST. N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


GARFIELD TEA over-| SAFETY BICYCLES “fico 
comes We have no agents. 20 standard makes. Highest grade 
results —cushion and pneumatics—full guarantee f you want 


of bad eating ; Cures Sick Headache; to sav : ae s Sincounts send 6c. in stamps for particu- 
restores Complexion; cures Constipation. wen Dealing Cyole Go. ., Box 892, BALTIMORE, Md, 

























PREVENT -CORSETS - BREAKING ONEWs.. Sooner Writetor terms” We 


Send for Free Samplet o 319 West 45th Street, New York City. OLD ‘CLOTHES Wo clean or dye the most ay 








h wane pair to order. Write for —e, b 
at the waist, also repair broken onesin 5 minutes wit ay expressage both ways to any point in th . 
The Pearl Corset Shiel Sold in all Dry Goods CEwen's Sreaw Dyk WorKS AND CLEANING ESTABLISHMENT, 
rite or send Corset size and cents for sample pair. _NASHVILLE, TENN. @@ Name this advertisement. 

LEVI BROS. & BLUM, 121 & 123 Greene St.» N. ¥. % K 





Mail 2c. stamp for sealed a 
how to enlarge your bust 5 inches, by 7 Pain ini. s 
TAD ES: —_— a ~¥ Sant, Boveleges Ty cause no sickness, contain no poison and neve? 
fail. So oe ry 


A h sent by mail. Particu- 
logue for 6 cents. Address nuh TOILET Baza. oe WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Phila, Pa. 
a Ma Street, BOSTON, MASS. Mention this paper 


8to 12 weeks’ study. No shading, no po- ey 











SHORTHAND sition, read like print. Trial lesson Free. 
Leads All. Write Pernin InstiTuTE, Detroit, Mich. 


Numbers and Sets of all Magazines. For 
price, state wants to Maaazine Ex- 
CHANGE, Schoharie, N. Y. 




















$10 thousand; 4-in. $113 sc. Perfecto, $x 
CUBAN is g se by nel 35¢. Agents wanted. ‘ , THE D.F.MORGAN BOILER co. 
CIGARS. J. AGUERO, 50 Fulton St., N. ¥. AKRON.O. AND CHICAGO. 





CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


. THE PICTURESQUE ERIE, 


The Solid Train Route between New York and Chicago, isthe only Trunk 
Line to Chautauqua Lake, the highest, handsomest and healthiest lake in 
the world, being over 1,400 feet above the sea, Chautauqua Lake is 
visited every summer by more noted people than any other resort in the 
world, Through tickets and baggage checks to the Assembly grounds. 


COL. BOB INCERSOLL 


FOR THE FIRST TIME ANSWERED. 2s sscis 


* every one is read- 


ing and talking about, “THE GUARDIAN ANGEL," By LILLIAN, positively the most overwhelming 
and clinching argument against Atheism and Agnosticism ever written erfectly natural, intensely dramatic and 








interesting, holding the rcader spellbound. ‘Ihe Guardian Angel”’ is sure to be read by everybody and produce 
a stronger and even more beneficial effect upon the public than its great rivals in public esteem, ‘* Ben-Hur” and 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.”’ Its perusal will make magnificent men and women of your children. 


This great story will commence and run several chavters in the next number of EVEKYBODY’S IDEAL, and 
will continue in that journal to theend. EVERYBODY’S IDEAL combines all the beneficial and interesting 
features of all journals published everywhere. Mention this paper. Enclose 10 cents To-Day, in silver, and it will be 
sent you for one full year. ‘* The Guardian Angel”’ will be completed in six successive numbers. THE OPPOR. 
TUNITY TO READ THE GREATEST STORY EVER WRITTEN, AT SOLOW A PRICE, WILL NEVER 
BE PRESENTED AGAIN. Our unprecedented offer you will neglect, ‘but your neighbor will show you a copy of 
our beautiful monthly, and you will then feel very sorry that you did not have more faith in our integrity and truth- 


tumincd to'have ONE MILLION SUBSCRIBERS FOR EVERYBODY'S IDEAL 


And to bring about this end, we spend a fortune ino r venture and you reap the benefit. Try us and you will be 
delighted with the result. Address to-day, enclosin 


«EVERYBODY'S IDEAL,” 29 Clinton Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


The Montauk” 


Price, $25. 
A PERFECT SNAP CAMERA. 


ALSO A FULL LINE OF 


Photographic Goods 


OF ALL KINDS. 





Catalogues and Information Gratis. 


G. GENNERT & CO., % £s,!0% street 




















Dine To The Lihue | 





« 
aon a e i e ican 
] ages” yd ides of the ai rope to 
on the Sou fierce Slorm y 
[racks o eke ae ihe fs on the north Ta", exP Fodder A 


or , Sofely Baier yey 
haiteniy Es ov Faleostore. 7 ‘ 
abin plans a on exhi bie: ‘and J kssage™ 


Tae or ‘sale tS, *Gmpan 's General 
fices, Fourth Va athe a 
sks 74 Oh alifornia: 


AtGoodman 
Generel Passenger Agent, 
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THE BEST MODERN FICTION. 


FOUR HUNDRED of the best short stories comprised in the 
first eight volumes of “SHORT STORIES,” handsomely bound 
in cloth, with illuminated covers, are now offered FOR $6.00, 
or in single volumes at following rates: 














Vol. I. June and July (1890) Numbers, . . . . . $0.75 
“ II. August and September (1890) Numbers, 75 


* JIL. October and November (1890) Numbers, . .  .75 
“ IV. December (1890) and January (1891) Numbers,  .75 
: V. February and March (1891) Numbers, . . . .75 
“ VI. April, May and June (1891) Numbers, . . . 1.00 


3 VII. July, August and September (1891) Numbers, . 1.00 
3 VIII. October, November and December (1891) Numbers, 1.00 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 








Fine Full Dress 
| g@ Evening Foot=Tailoring. 


The term ‘‘ well dressed” extends from the head to the foot of the subject— 
applied to the shoe as well as to neck or other wear. Foot-tailoring is either 
perfection or it is worthless—to you. You are sure of getting what you can 
know will be perfection in fit and finish for you, as well as superlatively better 
than other shoes you meet, if you buy the “KORRECT SHAPE,”’’ 
high or low cut Dress SHOES, Patent Leather or French Calf, CHOICEST 

4 IMPORTED STOCK, and made by the most skilled and experienced 


workmen, Every style of shoe made for Gents and Boys. 







This trade-mark, as 


ey hE Hy To places where “‘Korrect Shape” shoes should not 
nS Korrect Shape™ happen to be in stock we pay all delivery charges. 
shoe. 


Whatever your shoe-need, send word at once to 





=e PACKARD 
BOOT SHOP prt 
at the corner of (Successors to BURT —— Fl E I D 
| Park Place and Broadway, & PACKARD), 9 
| New York City, Soe a Works: 
re $ in all styles 
| where poe assortment of - forGentsand Youths. _ BROCKTON, 
| Korrect Shape Athletic Goods for Ladies 
|e can be found of all styles and prices. and “, on MASS. 
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THE MONTEZUMA, 
Las Veaas HoT SPRINGS, 


an elevation nearly 7,000 feet above the sea, 
where the sun always shines and the air is 
always cool and invigorating. Immediately 
adjacent to the hot mineral springs, whose 
waters are a specific for rheumatism, diseases of 


the skin, glandular and scrofulous diseases, 


mental exhaustion, debility, nervous affections, dyspepsia, 


etc., etc. Every variety of bath given. A 
copy of 


“The Land of Sunshine,”’ 


An attractive book descriptive of this region, 
profusely illustrated, will be mailed to any 


address, free, on request. 


JOHN J. BYRNE, 
723 Monadnock Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WHAT WE ADVERTISE FOR 


We say. we have nothing to sell 
you, and people inquire why we talk 
so much and. print a People’s Text- 
Book—What is it for? 

We are trying to make you a judge 
of good varnish on the things you buy. 

This will help your carriage-maker, 
piano-maker, house-painter, furniture- 


maker, and others. 


We are after their trade; not yours. 


When we get it, you shall enjoy your 
varnished things as you now enjoy a 
few of them. 


Send for the Text-Book. 


MuRPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office: Newark, N. J. ; 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
xix 













Table Water. 


Reasons why it is deeméd su- 
perior to all others: 

Ist.—It is a pure water, and, 
unlike most of the table waters, 
is unadulterated by salt or any 
other ingredient. 

2d.—It is a fresh water from 
a mountain spring, and has the 
pleasant taste and refreshing 
quality which can only be found 
in mountain-spring wafer. 

3d.—A chemical analysis 
shows it contains the best proper- 
tiesto act on stomach, liver, and 
kidney. Prepared in Nature's 
laboratory, it produces an effect 
on the system that cannot be du- 
plicated by any combination man 
can create. 

4th.—It is the most sparkling 
and effervescent of all waters, 
being charged with its own gas, 
taken like itself out of its own 
spring. 

5th—Recommended by all 
physicians who have tried it as 
the best curative of indigestion 
and stomach troubles known. 

6th.— Without a rival for di- 
luting wines and liquors. 


| Ginger Champagne. 








SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND GROCERY DEALERS. 


Circulars sent on application to 


THE MANITOU MINERAL WATER CO., Manitou, Col. 


xx 





Non-Alcoholic. 


A perfect summer beverage pre- 
pared, after our own special formula, 
from the waters of the famous “‘ Man- 
itou” effervescent springs, with an 
absolutely pure ginger extract ob- 
tained direct from the root. Itisa 
most delicious and exhilarating bev- 


erage, and; being heavily charged 


with natural gas taken from the 
“Manitou” spring, it sparkles for 
hours after being uncorked. The 
sale of this article is increasing very 
rapidly on its merits. It is superior 
to the ordinary Ginger Ales for all 
purposes that that article is used for. 
Try the “Manitou” Ginger Cham- 
pagne once, and you will use it 
always. 


You have Tasted 


many so-called Ginger Ales, and then 
wished you had not, for your mouth 
was like a coal of fire. Red pepper 
—that wasall. Have you ever tasted 
our Non-Alcoholic “ Manitou” Gin- 
ger Champagne? Manitou Effer- 
vescing Water, pure fruit flavors, 
genuine extract of Jamaica ginger, 
and skill have combined to produce 
a beverage of charming flavor and 
unbounded popularity. Everybody 
wants it. 
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Quina Laroche, 


Awarded at Paris a 


GRAND NATIONAL 
PRIZE 
of 


16,600 francs, 










LAROCHE’S 


Ferruginous Tonic, 


containing 


PERUVIAN BARK, 
IRON, and 
Pure Catalan Wine, 





Prevents INFLUENZA and LA GRIPPE. 





mi icompenss de 16.600 franes accordee par |Etat a T. LAROCHE Pharmaces 


pourirevaux scientifiques et indusiriels Paris Ill 


















EXTRAIT COMPLET pEs 


Farun proceae dont M'LAROCH E esi 
issolalonisous lorme d Elixir Le; vai 
ela di la lolalile des prin 


cenleaneal ces memes printer > 
elope Eluar est CR, 
Pe elas 


192 mesunes pap7o4 








Used with entire success in the Hospitals of Paris for the cure of 


QUINA LAROCH 


SELXIRVINEUX. RECONSTITUANT& 
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POORNESS OF THE BLOOD, WASTING DISEASES, CHLOROSIS, 


RETARDED CONVALESCENCE, ANEMIA, &c. 


TROUVE dans toutes les bonnes Pharmaces 
sme € France et de l’Etranger — 
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oy W.Baer & C0 
Breakfast 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


‘A, No Chemicals 


are used in its prepar- 
It has more 


B scrength of Cocoa 

mixed with Starch, 
Asrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirabiy adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Whoever wants soft hands, smooth 


hands, white hands, or a clear complex- 
‘ion, he and she éan have both; 


that is, 
if the skin is naturally transparent; un- 
less occupation prevents. 

The color you want to avoid comes 
probably neither of nature or work, but 
of habit. 

Either you do not wash effectually, or 
you wash too effectually; you do not get 
the skin open and clean, or you hurt it. 

Remedy.—Use Pears’ Soap, no mat- 
ter how much ; but a little is enough if 
you usc it often, 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; all 


sorts of people use it, 





BURNETT ’s 


—- 
Standard <7; =F ‘lavoring 


HIGHLY. 


EXTRA Ween TRA C T Ss 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


——_-* ee —____ 


Testimony of Popular Hotels. 


Fifth Avenuc Hotel, N. Y. 
Young's Hotel, Boston 


“The best in the world.” . 
“Ve use only Burnett's.” 

“Pre-eminently superior.” . , Parker House, Boston 
“The ne plus ultra.” . United States Hotel, Saratoga 
“Far superior to any.” Riggs House, Washington 
** None compare with yburs.’’ Burnet House, Cincinnati 
“We find them the dest.” , Southern Ilotel, St. Louis 
“We use them exclusively.” Auditoritim, Chicago 
“ 


Far better than any other,” , Russell Hctel, Detroit 
“Find them excellent.”’ Occidental Hotel, Sen Francisco 
Lemon, 


BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS, yimiiz: 


etc., are the purest and strongest in the market, 
Ask your Grocer for them and take no substitute. 








HAS RECEIVED THE HIGHEST OFFICIAL 

RECOGNITION AND IS UNIVERSALLY 

ACCORDED THE FIRST PLACE AS A 
ey DELIGHTFUL & HIGIENIC |. 
Eee 
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“Press of Tue Punuicvers’ PrintinG Company, 120 and 122 East 14th Street, New York, 


sSU3HLOUS 


<SUAHLOUS 
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